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England and Sicily in the Twelfth Century 


iil 


N judicial organization some contact between the Sicilian and 
the Anglo-Norman kingdom is suggested by the existence 

of officials who in both countries bear the title of justiciar. In 
Sicily, as in the north, the immediate judicial authority of the 
sovereign was at first exercised in gatherings of the curia, com- 
posed of the principal officers of the household and a varying 
contingent of lay and ecclesiastical lords, and acting in some 
instances collectively and in others through certain of its members 
set apart to give judgement in the particular case. Examples of 
decisions of this sort occur throughout the reign of Roger IT * 
and again in the trial of the count of Molise in 1168.%* While, 
however, the greater barons constituted a class which could not 
be ignored in the royal administration of justice, the professional 
element was present in the south from the outset, as an inherit- 
ance from the Byzantine government, in the local judges of the 
cities and the higher group of imperial xpurat,” and it early makes 
its appearance in the royal curia. The xpirys Nicholas of Reggio, 
who participates in the decision of a case in 1123,°° may not 
have been a regular member of the curia, but William of Pozzuoli, 
who appears twice in 1142,” is called wéyas xpurys in 1143," and is 


* Caspar, nos. 42, 66, 80, 81, 145, 150, 156, 158, 198, 210, 211, 214, 224. 
“* Hugo Falcandus, p. 140. For the sorts of cases which came before the curia see 
Chalandon, ii. 641-4. 


Gay, L’ Italie méridionale et ( Empire byzantin, pp. 555-60 ; Mayer, Italienische 
Verfassungsgeschichte, ii. 129 f., 157, 319. 
** Caspar, no. 42. Mayer (ii. 396) makes him the supreme judge of Calabria. 
” Cusa, ii. 558; Caspar, no: 150. 88 Caspar, no. 156. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CIV. Tt 
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found acting as justice in 1145 and later. In 1143 Rogerius 
filius Boni iustificator curialis attests judgements of the curia 
rendered at Salerno and at Capua,” and in 1150 the local justices 
Lampus de Fasanella and Florius de Camerata and the cham- 
berlain Alfanus are members of the curia at Salerno." In 1158 
we meet with three master justices of the royal curia, Rainaldus de 
Tusa, Avenel de Petralia, and ‘ iudex de Tarento ’,* and Rainaldus 
is found acting alone in the following year.** Abdenago filius 
Hannibalis appears with this title in 1168," and in the same year 
he and the iudex Tarentinus sit together in the larger curia.” 
In 1171 we again find three master justices, Tarentinus, John 
Burdonis, and Bartholomew de Placia ;* and in 1173, the two 
last-named with the addition of the judge Persicus.” In 1173% 
and 1176 Persicus, Rainaldus de Monteforti, and Fredericus are 
master justices ;® in 1183, William Malcovenant ;* in 1185, 
Sanctorus ;7 in 1186, William Malcovenant and Geoffrey de 
Marturano ;* in 1188, Geoffrey alone. In none of these 


%® See below, p. 644, n. 119. % Caspar, nos. 158, 159. 

% JIbid., no. 224. In 1153 Romualdus mentions the justiciars as members of the 
curia. Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xix. 427. Compare below, in p. 660, n. 231, the 
notice of a curia held in 1147 by the king’s son, Roger, duke of Apulia, where Henricus 
de Olgia, who is known to have been a justice from 1141 to 1153 (see below, p. 644 and 
notes), is among the witnesses. 

* *Innomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti amen. Anno incarnationis dominice 
millesimo centesimo quinquagesimo octavo, mense ianuarii, indictione .VII., regni vero 
domini W. Dei gratia gloriosissimi regis Sicilie, ducatus Apulie et principatus Capue 
anno viii°, ducatus vero domini R. gloriosi ducis Apulie karissimi filii sui anno iii®, 
feliciter amen. Nos Raynaldus de Tusa et Avenellus de Petralia et iudex de Tarento 
regalis curie magistri iusticiarii per hoc presens scriptum memorie mandamus qualiter 
ex precepto domini Mafionis] magni ammirati ammir[atorum] audivimus et intel- 
leximus quasdam controversias que versebantur inter Gisulfum de Siclis regium iusti- 
ciarium et Robertum Brittum et eas subscripto fine terminavimus. Videlicet predictus 
Gisul[{fus]deposuit querimoniam adversus Robertum Brittum quod ipse tenebat quosdam 
duos villanos quos platea sua de Siclis continebat. . . . Scripsit Sanctorus domini regis 
notarius anno, mense, et indictione predictis. »f}Signum proprie manus Raynaldi de 
Tusa regalis curie iusticiarii. [torn off] peyadns xdprns pris 5 tapaytivos iméypaya 
mpocopoiws xipw oixeig xepi.... Matheus domini regis notarius. of ] Burgundis 
regis iusticiarii.’ Original in collection of charters from Messina in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, MS. Lat. nouv. acq. 2581, no. la. Burgundis is likewise justiciar in 
1168 (Hugo Falcandus, p. 146), but in neither case is anything said of a connexion 
with the magna curia. > Garufi, Documenti, p. 81. 

* Vatican MS. Lat. 8034, f. 30. 

*® Hugo Falcandus, p. 140; cf. p. 135, where the master justices are likewise 
members of the larger curia. % Doc. stor. sic., xvi. 2, p. 31. 

7 Cusa, i. 327; Gregorio, Considerazioni, bk. ii, ch. 2, n. 32. 

* Garofalo, T'abularium regiae Capellae, p. 34. 

*% Among the witnesses to Queen Joanna’s marriage settlement. Rainaldus 
and Persicus witness a sale to the duana baronum in the same year: Doc. stor. sic., 
xix. 165; Siragusa, IJ Regno di Guglielmo I, i. 193. 

1 Garufi, Documenti, p. 191. 

1 Vat. MS. Lat. 8201, ff. 11 v, 102 v, 163. Probably Sanctorus is the royal notary 
of this name who attests from 1156 to 1169: supra, n. 92; Historiae patriae Monu- 
menta, vii. 202 ; Siragusa, loc. cit., ii, p. xxxiii. Cf. Kehr, pp. 55, 58. 

12 Garufi, Documenti, p. 207. 18 Arch. stor. sic., xxiii. 150. 


‘ 
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instances after 1168 is anything said of other members of the 
magna curia; apparently its judicial functions have passed to 
a body of professional justices. 

The intermediate place between the magna curia and the city 
judges was occupied by a body of provincial justiciars which 
constitutes one of the best illustrations of the organizing ability 
of Roger II. The title iusticiarius does not appear in the south 
until 1136, many years after it was in current use in England 
and Normandy, and is in all probability of Norman origin ; * but 
the institution of provincial judges may well be connected with the 
kpitat Pevarcxoi of the Byzantine administration, as perpetuated 
in the ‘ judge of all Calabria’ who is found in 1099 and later.’ 
The extension of this arrangement to other parts of the kingdom 
seems to have taken place about 1135, in which year King Roger 
commissioned the bishop elect of Capua and Haymo de Argentia, 
lord of Cicala,’” to administer justice to all complainants in the 
newly acquired principality of Capua. In May 1136 we find 
royal justiciars, apparently three in number, at Trani,” and in 
November of the same year three other justiciars at Taranto.” 
Then comes a period when, doubtless as a result of the invasion of 
southern Italy by Lothair, we lose sight of all such officers, and 
they reappear only with the re-establishment of royal authority 
and the development of administrative organization in 1140 
and the years immediately following. The records which have 
reached us from these years, though fragmentary, show justiciars 
at work in all parts of the kingdom. In 1142 William, arch- 
bishop of Salerno, and Lampus de Fasanella appear at Salerno,” 
and in 1144 we find Hugh, count of Molise, at Trivento’* and 
Gibeles de Loria and Robert Kletzes in Calabria.“ In 1146 the 


1 Cf. Chalandon, ii. 632. 

1% Cf. Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 378; Niese, p. 104. The earliest form in 
Sicily would, however, seem to be iustificarius or iustificator. See above, p. 642, 
and the references below, 110, 112, 122. 

1 Montfaucon, Palaeographia graeca, pp. 394, 401. Cf. Caspar, pp. 309-11 ; 
Mayer, ii. 396-8. 

1” Haymo is mentioned in 1136(?), Naples archives, Fondo Monte Vergine, xxxix. 
in 1143, Caspar, no. 159, archives of Cava, xxv. 69; and in 1145, ibid. xxvi. 21. 

108 Alexander Telese, iii. c. 31 (Del Re, p. 144). Cf. Caspar, p. 307. 

1 Garufi, Documenti, p. 33. 

u® Gattola, Accessiones, i. 254; cf. Chalandon, ii. 677. 

11 Cf. Caspar, pp. 308-12. The constable can likewise be traced beyond the 
reorganization of 1140: Paganus ‘comestabulus domini regis Montis Fusculi’ 
witnesses a charter of November 1137 (Naples archives, Fondo Monte Vergine, xlvi. 19). 

42 “Tn curia quam dominus Guilielmus archiepiscopus istius civitatis et dominus 
Lampus de Fasanella regie iusticie iustificatores tenebant per iudicium baronum et 
iudicum recuperavit,’ January 1142: archives of La Cava, xxv. 3, 38, 40. 

43 Archives of Monte Cassino, caps. 102, no. 2, printed in Gattola, Historia, 
i. 246; cf. Di Meo, Annali, x. 131. 

4 Rivista storica calabrese, 1898, p. 390; Mare, Plan eines Corpus der griechischen 
Urkunden, p. 79, no. 3. 
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king’s justice holds court with the catepan of Barletta."” In 1148 
four justiciars sit in a case at Pescara and two others at Aquino.” 
In many instances the same judges can be followed year after 
year. Thus in Sicily, William Valerius and Avenel de Petralia 
are found in 1145, 1150, 1151, and 1153, as well as in an undated 
record of this reign,“* while Avenel, as well as William of Pozzuoli 
and Rainaldus de Tusa, who appear as members of the same 
court in 1145, can be traced under William I."® At Bari William 
de Tivilla and Robert the seneschal are mentioned in Roger’s 
reign and again in 1155; and in the region of Salerno Florius 
de Camerata, justice with Lampus de Fasanella in 1150 and 1151, 
is in office as late as 1178.74 In the distant Capitanata Henry de 
Ollia, justice as early as 1141, sits with Bohemond Britto at 
Dragonara in 1148} and at Vieste on the coast of Monte Gargano 
in 1153.1 Evidently a group of justices was assigned to a par- 


1 © Presentibus Sansone regali iustitiario et Petro de Salmuro regio catapano 
eiusdem civitatis necnon Bisantio et Gadelaito iudicibus, January 1146: archives 
of Monte Cassino, pergamene di Barletta, no. 53. 

"6 Archives of Monte Cassino, caps. 120, fase. 10 a, no. 114 (1), printed in Gattola, 
Historia, i. 198. 

17 * Dum ego Machabeus iudex Aquinatis civitatis essem in curia quam Atenulfus 
Casertanus et Hector Atini regales iusticiarii[tenebant] in palatio Aquinensis episcopii 
pro iusticia facienda et ibi adesset dominus Guarinus eiusdem urbis pontifex aliique 
quamplures homines:’ Archives of Monte Cassino, Privilegia S. Mathei Servorum Dei, 
p. 42. Atenulfus was chamberlain in 1145-6; infra, p. 659. 

"8 Garufi, Documenti, pp. 57, 62, 118; Kehr, Urkunden, p. 431. 

ue Supra, p. 642, n. 92; Garufi, Documenti, pp. 81, 118; Cusa, i. 74, 317. 

2° Codice diplomatico barese, v. 190. Robert appears as justice with the catepan 
Leo in October of the same year: Monte Cassino, pergamene di Barletta, no. 75. 

1 See below, p. 649. 

% Crudo, La Santissima Trinita di Venosa, p. 240. In 1144 we also find, ‘-}signum 
manus Henrici de Ollia iustificarii domini nostri magnifici regis: Naples archives, 
Monasteri soppressi, i. 40. 

#8 « Anno dominice incarnacionis millesimo centesimo quadragesimo nono mense 
octubris indicione duodecima, regnante domino nostro Roggerio invictissimo rege, 
breve recordacionis factum a nobis Guillelmo Draconarie iudice et Delecterio Floren- 
tinenssi iudice, qualiter nobis presentibus aliisque viris ydoneis inferius annotatis 
dompnus Iohannes Dei gratia ecclesie sancti Leonardi prior, que sita est inter Sipontum 
et Candelarium in Lama Volari, et dompnus Attenulfus eiusdem ecclesie prepositus 
et dompnus Petrus sacerdos et alii fratres prephate ecclesie venerunt Draconariam 
eorum querimoniam preponentes coram domino Enrico de Ollia et Acboamundo 
[sic] Bructone regis iusticiariis ibidem curiam regentibus de episcopo Campo 
Draconarie qui quasdam terras eorum monasterio pertinentes indebite molestabat: ’ 
ibid., i. 60. 

"4 < Breve recordationis adque convenientie factum a me Martino de Avalerio, 
qualiter habui altercationem cum domino Romano abbate Tremitane insule de quodam 
loco sancti Andree qui dicitur in Saccione, unde regali precepto stetimus in civitate 
Vesti coram domino Henrico de Ollia et Boamundo Brettone regalibus iusticiariis 
et Riccardo de Ollia et Gentile de Caniano et Guilielmo de Gradonzone et Ionathas 
de Ischitella et Uberto de Cavello comestabulo ac Sindolfo Alfano et Petro iudicibus 
Vestie.’” Among the witnesses, ‘signum sancte crucis feci manibus meis ego Boamundus 
Brittone regalis iusticiarius:’ Cartulary of Tremiti in the Vatican, MS. Lat. 10657. 
f. 68; and in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Naples, MS. xiv. A. 30,f.29v. Gentilis de 
Caniano was justiciar at Bari in 1177: Crudo, Venosa, p. 255. 
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ticular region for a series of years, but, except in Calabria,” they 
do not seem as yet to have received the title, which we find under 
Roger’s successors, of justice of the district.“* For the reigns 
of William I and William Il the evidence is somewhat more 
abundant, but does not indicate any fundamental changes in the 
institution. The professional element is more clearly discer- 
nible,!”’ but the influence of the great lords continues to make 
itself felt in the administration of royal justice, and in some 
cases we know that the office of justiciar was an hereditary 
dignity in certain families.* Magistri iusticiarii now make their 
appearance in the provinces in the person of men of the rank and 
station of the counts of Andria,’ Catanzaro,’ Caserta, Loritello, 
and Lecce; and, accompanied by other justices, they preside, 
singly or in pairs, over a court which includes barons and eccle- 
siastics of high rank and is evidently more important than the 
ordinary justiciar’s court.“! The court of the ordinary justiciar, 
or justiciars, is still composed of certain local judges and a number 
of barons or boni homines.™* Generally the chamberlain ™ of the 
district is a member, with or without the title of justiciar; he 
may also hold a court of his own,™ but beyond the fact that the 


% Rivista storica calabrese, 1898, p. 390. Compare the assize of 1150, Caspar, no. 223. 

26 Chalandon, ii. 680. For Val di Crati see also Vat. MS. Lat. 8222, f. 60 (1175) ; 
and for Calabria, Vat. MS. Lat. 8034, f. 30 (before 1166); Trinchera, Syllabus graecarum 
Membranarum, p. 294. 

7 Especially where we can find a local iudex acting as royal justiciar. So 
Amerusius, Cod. dipl. barese, v. 219, 223, 229, 233, 234, 241, 245, 249, 298; and 
Maior de Botonto, ibid. v. 191, 232, 280, Catalogus Baronum, p. 571a, infra, p. 647, n. 148. 

#8 Thus Henricus de Ollia was succeeded by his son Geoffrey, who grants as 
‘Goffredus Ollie divina providente clementia comes Alesine et regalis iusticiarius 


domini Henrici Ollie bone memorie heres et filius’: Cartulary of Tremiti (Naples 


MS. xiv. A. 30), f. 60 v. Compare archives of La Cava, I, 7; and Muratori, Scriptores, 
ii. 2, col. 1010. 


2 Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xix. 443. 

1 «Contra pacem regiam et contra quod iussum fuerat ab illustri comite Hugone 
Catanzarii magistro iusticiario et comestabulo totius Calabrie:’ Vat. MS. Lat. 8034, 
f. 30 v. 

131 Cf. Chalandon, ii. 681-4. For other instances see Di Meo, x. 347; Muratori, 
ii. 2,col. 903; Quellen und Forschungen, ix. 245; archives of Monte Cassino, caps. 101, 
no. 61 (1172); archives of La Cava, xxxviii. 34 (1182). 

1382 e.g. Gattola, Accessiones, i. 262; Di Meo, x. 347; Cod. dipl. barese, v. 260; 
Crudo, Venosa, p. 255; and in the Naples archives, pergamene di Matera, no. 16 
(ca. 1175), Monasteri soppressi, ii. 99 (1175), iii. 216, 217, 218 (1180), 242 (1182). 
Compare also Niese, Gesetzgebung, p. 134, n. 6; and on the boni homines, Gay, 
L’ Italie méridionale, p. 560 f. 

83 Or frequently the constable: Atti della R. Accademia di Archeologia (Naples), iv. 
367 ; Crudo, Venosa, 264 (where the Vat. MS. Lat. 8222, f. 58 v, has ‘ regius iusticiarius 
et comestabulus’); archives of La Cava, I,41; Naples archives, Fondo Monte Vergine, 
xvi. 28 (‘ante dominum Hectorem Montisfusculi comestabulum et regiumiusticiarium’, 
in 1174); Rassegna pugliese, xvii. 57; Archivio storico per le Province napoletane, 
ix. 346; Ughelli, vi. 552. 

4 See, for example, the notices of the courts held by the master chamberlain 
of Apulia and the Terra di Lavoro Bersacius in 1158 (Del Giudice, Codice diplomatico, 
i. app., xxiii; Naples archives, pergamene di Corato, no. 37) and in 1163 (Ughelli, 
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chamberlain is particularly concerned with the king’s rights and 
the king’s officials, the evidence is not sufficient to enable us to 


draw with precision the line separating his jurisdiction from that 
of the justices. 


According to an assize which probably goes back to Roger IT’s 
reign, the justices have jurisdiction over robbery, house-breaking, 
assaults on the highway, rape, homicide, ordeals, calumnie 
criminum, arson, and all forfeitures which place the offender at 
the mercy of the cuwria as regards his person or his property ; 
while lesser offences were subject to the control of the baiuli.™ 
A similar distinction between the higher and lower jurisdiction 
is drawn in various royal grants to ecclesiastical lords in which 
the regalian pleas are carefully reserved.“* The list of offences 


vii. 406), and by his successor John in 1167 (Gattola, Accessiones, i. 262). The 
chamberlain may also call himself justiciar: ‘Sammarus regius camerarius et iusti- 
tiarius,’ at S. Clemente and Sulmona in 1163 (Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 5411, 
f. 256) ; ‘coram domino Achille regio iusticiario terre [dronti et camerario Basilic[ate],’ 
in 1175 (Naples archives, Monasteri soppressi, ii. 99). Robert, chamberlain of Val de 
Segni and justiciar, below, p. 654, n. 191; cf. Vat. MS. Lat. 8222, f. 60. 

‘8 Mayer, ii. 410. For other instances see Caspar, no. 128, and the preceding note. 

86 The following illustrates the regular nature of the chamberlain’s jurisdiction : 
‘Dum dominus Guilielmus Angeri filius suprascripti domini nostri regis camerarius 
curiam in Sarnum secundum mandatum regium iusticiam omnibus sue baiulationis 
facturus teneret, et nos Enricus et Johannes iudices Sarni et Iohannes et Riccardus 
iudices Nucerie in eadem curia ex mandato ipsius camerarii iuris dicendi causa 
sederemus, . . . audivimus sacras regias litteras ipsi domino camerario trasmissas 
a regia maiestate ut omnia negotia de camerariatu principatus Salerni et cause que 
ante eum venirent iuste et rationabiliter determinarentur, ut pro defectu iuris ipsa 
magnifica curia que arduis et magnis negotiis intenta esset non defatigaretur:’ 
Archives of La Cava, xxxx. 34 (1185). In the following case the chamberlain of the 
count of Lesina may well have been acting as subordinate to the count in the count’s 
capacity as justiciar (see above, p. 645, note 128): the abbot of Tremiti, suing in 1157 the 
abbot of S. Giovanni in Plano, ‘ fecit proclamacionem Ruberto Malfridi filio tocius 
terre comitis Goffredi Alesine camerario ut de me ei iusticiam faceret, quo audito 
prefatus camerarius me ex parte domini regis et domini nostri comitis Goffredi sum- 
monuit ut ad terminum constitutum preparatus essem ad iusticiam faciendam prefato 
Tremitane ecclesie abbati in loco illo unde litigium erat. Unde termino constituto 
adveniente curia domini nostri regis ordinata ambo a{d] supradicti litigii causam 
diffiniendam in curia supradicto loco advenimus.’ Original in the Chigi library at 
Rome, E. 6. 182, f. 55; copies in the Vatican, MS. Lat. 10657, f. 94, and at Naples, 
MS. xiv. A. 30, f.42v. We find justiciars delegating their authority : ‘ Residentibus 
nobis iudicibus Raone milite et iudice filio Hugonis ypati et Iacobo milite et iudice 
filio Andree iudicis qui ypati dicitur et precipue Hectore milite et iudice filio Rogerii 
a rege iudicis in civitate Cusentie per iusticiariorum preceptum ad iusticiam optinendam 
pro nostri sensus capacitate inter lohannem gravarettam Messine et Iohannem notarium 
Paterni’ (1170, Naples archives, pergamene Baffi, no. 144). This was, probably later, 
forbidden: Const. Sic., i. 48, 58, in Huillard-Bréholles, iv. 52, 178; ef. Niese, p. 170. 

187 No. 36 of the Monte Cassino collection (ed. Brandileone, I Diritto romano nelle 
Leggi normanne, Turin, 1884, p. 136). Cf. Caspar, p. 312; Niese, Gesetzgebung, 
pp- 104-6. Certain additions were made to this list, probably under William II: 
Niese, pp. 166-8. On the jurisdiction of the baiwli over lesser crimes, see Constitu- 
tiones Siciliae, i. cc. 65. (ed. Huillard-Bréholles, iv. 37 f.) ; and compare Chalandon, ii. 
669; Niese, p. 166; and Genuardi, ‘ L’ordinamento giudiziario in Sicilia sotto la 
monarchia normanna e sveva,’ in Circolo giuridico, xxxvi (1905). 

“8 Caspar, p. 307; Mayer, ii. 406; Besta, in Miscellanea Salinas, pp. 295 f. 
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which belong to the king’s justices presents curious resemblances 
to the consuetudines held by the duke in Normandy,” while the 
principle of forfeiting person or property to the curia, confirmed 
by an actual example related by Hugo Falcandus,™ suggests the 
Anglo-Norman system of amercement which divides offences into 
three classes, according as the penalty is forfeiture of movables, 
of lands and rents, or of life and limb.“ The competence of the 
justiciars also extended to civil and administrative cases. King 
Roger is careful to notify the judges of Calabria of his legislation 
relative to the law of succession, and most of the decisions of 
which we have record concern disputed claims over lands or 
villeins and complaints of the exactions of royal officers." The 
determination of boundaries was, particularly in Sicily, a frequent 
duty of the justices, and in such matters considerable use was 
made of local inquests of old men of the neighbourhood.“ As 
the baiult had cognizance of such civil cases as did not relate to 
fiefs or feudal tenures, it would seem that the civil jurisdiction 
of the justiciars was concerned with the disputes between feudal 
tenants ; indeed, the specific statement to this effect in the legisla- 
tion of Frederick Il may well go back to a constitution of 
William II. Unless the reservation to the curia of cases con- 
cerning baronies and feuda quaternata can be similarly carried 
back, no difference can be discerned between the matters which 
were brought before the magna curia and those submitted to the 
provincial justices, so that it seems probable that these were 
simply two forms of the same royal jurisdiction; but the 
complaint would seem to have been lodged in the first instance 
with the magna curia,“* and the justices regularly act by virtue 


89 Ante, xxiii. 504; American Historical Review, xiv. 461 f. 

40 p. 141. Compare also the forfeiture of movables in 1144, Rivista storica calabrese, 
1898, p. 390; and on penalties against persons, Kehr, p. 286 n. 

“1 Ante, xxiii. 504f. On this principle in Sicilian legislation, see Niese, pp. 29 f., 
35, 57 £., 103, 105. “2 Caspar, no. 223. 

3 Besides the cases cited by Chalandon, ii. 677-9, see Gattola, Accessiones, i. 258 ; 
and p. 642, note 92, p. 644, notes 123 f., above. 

™ Caspar, nos. 9, 128, 145, 232; Garufi, Documenti, pp. 33, 57, 81, 118, 152; 
Cusa, i. 326; Regit neapolitani archivii Monumenta, v. 245 (1098); Ughelli, x. app., 
368-9; Tromby, Storia del? Ordine cartusiano, iv, p. clxi; Minieri Riccio, Saggio, i. 283. 

3 Const. Sic., i. c. 65 (William), in Huillard-Bréholles, iv, p. 37; cf. Niese, p. 166. 

“8 Const. Sic., i. c. 44; Niese, pp. 168 f., where attention is called to the limitation, 
by the Assize of Northampton, of the jurisdiction of the itinerant justices to cases 
involving no more than half a knight’s fee. 

47 So when the legislation of William I or II directs that unclaimed serfs should be 
turned over to the magna curia, it evidently means not that they are all to be sent to 
Palermo, but that they are to be held subject to the order of the king’s court: Const. 
Sic., iii. cc. 34, 35 (ed. Huillard-Bréholles, iv. 142) ; cf. infra, n. 191. 

48 “Nos Guillelmus de Mansellera et Clarissa vir et uxor de civitate Horee pariter 
declaramus quoniam domina Eustochia olim venerabilis abbatissa monasterii sancte 
Marie de Brundisio detulit sacras litteras ex parte sancte regie maiestatis domino 
Oliverio terre Idronti regio iusticiario et domino iudici Maiori de Botonto terre Bari 
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of a royal writ. The small number of extant writs, and particu- 
larly the absence of any such treatise as that of Glanvill, precludes 
a comparison with the procedure in contemporary England, 
where the writ-process had evidently reached a much higher 
point of development. 

To the student of Anglo-Norman institutions, the most interest- 
ing aspect of the judicial organization of the Sicilian kingdom is 
the question whether there existed a system of itinerant justices. 
Mayer, the only writer who has seen the significance of this point, 
asserts that there was a connecting link of this sort between the 
central and the local courts; but, unfortunately, little of the 
evidence he cites in support of this statement will bear examina- 
tion, and the problem must be attacked anew. It should be 
observed at the outset that the local justices whom we have been 
considering were not necessarily itinerant justices in the English 
sense; they are, or tend to become, justices for a particular district, 
and while they hold court in different towns of the region,’ their 
functions did not in themselves involve any closer relations with 
the central curia than is implied in the transmission of the royal 
writs under which they acted. On the other hand, the Sicilian 
kingship was less ambulatory than the Anglo-Norman,™ so that 
there was greater need of some system of provincial visitation 
by officers of the central government. Can we follow justices 


through different parts of the kingdom, or, better yet, can we 


regio iusticiario, in quibus continebatur quod ipsa venerabilis abbatissa in sacra regia 
curia conquesta fuerat de nobis quod nos dissagiveramus prenominatum monasterium 
de terris que sunt in loco Ovidule’ (1175 ?): Naples archives, Monasteri soppressi, 
ii. 99. For other cases brought before the magna curia see Ughelli, vi. 812, x. app., 
371, 377; Tromby, loc.cit., iv, p. exlviii; Del Giudice, Codice diplomatico, i. app., li, 
liii; Doc. stor. sic., xvi. 2, p. 121. 

“4 When this evidence (ii. 399-408) is separated from other matter and sifted, 
Mayer’s conclusion as to the existence of itinerant justices is found to rest on three 
instances. The first of these (p. 400, n. 107) is the presence of seven or eight justices 
at a judgement of the curia at Palermo in 1144, a number which he considers explicable 
only on the theory that most of them were provincial justices. The document from 
which this is taken is, however, in this form, a forgery (Kehr, pp. 321 ff. ; Caspar, 
no. 156), and in the original version but one judge appears, William of Pozzuoli, who 
is found regularly at Palermo. In the second case (p. 400, n. 113), for some 
unaccountable reason Mayer places at Capua a transaction, witnessed by two judges 
of the magna curia, which plainly occurred at Palermo (Doc. stor. sic., xix. 165). 
The third example is the presence of Florius de Camerata as a member of the curia at 
Messina in 1168, which is discussed below, p. 649. Mayer’s power of jumping at conclusions 
is illustrated by his assertion that the circuits established by the Assize of Northampton, 
the first ‘ Bildung fester Bezirke fiir die justiciarii’, were borrowed from Sicily, where, 
if we count the camerarius, the number of justices was regularly three—quite ignoring 
the instances where the number of justices in the south was not three, and overlooking 
the fact that the English circuits were in a constant state of change throughout 
Henry II’s reign. Mayer’s results are accepted by Niese, p. 104. 

10 That the justices made regular visits to certain places in their district appears 
from a document of 1170 which fixes certain boundaries for S. Filippo d’ Argird (Garufi, 
Documenti, p. 119): ‘ et diffinit in feram ubi iustitiarii solebant figere tentoria.’ 

1 This is plain from the royal itineraries. 
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see justices of the magna curia also holding local courts? The 
evidence is not abundant, but it is clear, and so far as it goes 
seems sufficient to establish the existence of such a connexion of 
the magna curia with the local administration. 

In 1168 the decision of a dispute between the monasteries 
of St. Eufemia and Bagnara in a court held by the archbishop 
of Reggio and the bishop of Anglona, Malta, and Mazzara, is 
attested by Abdenagus, master justice of the royal curia.™ As 
the court was held at Messina where the king then was, this is 
not conclusive, but in 1185 we find Sanctorus, master justice 
of the magna curia, holding court at Messina ‘as was his custom’. 
It may, however, be urged that in Sicily the judges of the magna 
curia may have performed the functions which elsewhere fell to the 
ordinary justices ; so let us turn to Pescara, at the other extremity 
of the kingdom. Here in 1175 Robert, count of Loritello and 
master justice, holds court with the judges of the magna curia and 
others, and the charter reciting the judgement is signed by two 
members of the magna curia, Master Peter and Master Thomas 
de Carbonara.™* Another example is that of Florius de Camerata, 
who is found as justiciar in the region of Salerno between 1150 
and 1178. Now in 1168, as Mayer has pointed out, he is 
present at the magna curia at Messina and, possibly as master 
justiciar, is one of those who render judgement against the 
count of Molise ;* and his relations to the royal court are 
so close that the king sends him as one of the emissaries to fetch 
Princess Joanna in 1176.%" In 1172 we find him holding court, 
with the justice Lucas Guarna, at Larino, Eboli, and Salerno, 
and in the interval visiting the magna regia curia, where he receives 

“2 «Ego Abdenagus filius Anibalis regie curie magister iustitiarius interfui et 
subscripsi:’ Vat. MS. Lat. 8034, f. 3lv. 

48 "Epuod Savrépou peyadou Kperod ris peyadns pnyts ciprys ev TH woAce Meconyy Kara 
TO piv odvndes Képrns kparoiyTrs: Vat. MS. Lat. 8201, ff. 163, 102v. The Latin version 
(ibid., f. 1lv) has: ‘Dum nos Sanctorus magne regie curie magister iusticiarius in 


urbe Messana more solito curiam teneremus.’ Both are witnessed: ‘»}«Sanctorus 
magne regie curie magister iustitiarius.’ 


™* © Nos Robertus palatinus comes Rotelli magister iustitiarius ... cum apud 
Aternum curiam regeremus . . . cum iudicibus magne curie, nobiscum habentibus in 
prefata curia . . . decrevimus . . . « Ego magister Petrus magne curie iudex qui hanc 


sententiam dictavi et in hac cartula me scripsi. >} Ego Thomas de Carbonara qui 
huic sententie interfui et me in hac cartula scripsi.’ Early copy in archives of Monte 
Cassino, caps. 111, fase. 3, no. 28, printed in Gattola, Historia, i. 142, and Accessiones, 
i, 265. While Thomas of Carbonara does not sign as justiciar, he and Peter appear 
together as iudices in the preamble. 

Caspar, no. 224; Del Giudice, Codice Diplomatico, i. app. liii-lvi; archives of 
La Cava, I, 8 (1174); Romualdus, in Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xix. 460. 

“6 Hugo Falcandus, p. 140; Mayer, ii. 400. Mayer is, however, wrong in identify- 
ing him with the iudex Tarentinus, who is otherwise known (see above, p. 642), 
and the passage of Falcandus does not necessarily mean that Florius was one of the 
master justices. 


*? Romualdus, loc. cit., p. 442; Benedict of Peterborough, i. 115. 
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instructions to have the customs of Corneto reduced to writing.’™ 
The association of justice and finance was less close in Sicily 
than under the Anglo-Norman system; nevertheless we are 
justified in illustrating the nature of the connexion between central 
and local administration by examples drawn from the administra- 
tive jurisdiction of the duana. Geoffrey de Moac, oexperixds of 
the duana in February and October 1172, appears in the interval 
as master justice of the Val di Noto.“ Two years earlier gaytus 
Richard, of the duana, left Palermo to investigate losses of royal 
property in the region of Messina. In 1174 Eugene, master 
of the duana baronum, assembles a curia at Salerno to hear 
complaints against royal officers ;' in 1178 he holds court at 
Minori and Nocera to decide a dispute between the citizens of 
Amalfi and those of Ravello. Walter Moac, master of the 
duana baronum and the duana de secretis, had considered a phase 
of the same dispute at Minori and Atrani; in July 1177 he is 
at Messina ;' in May 1178, at Salerno ;** in February 1179, 
at Barletta. 

How much of regularity and system entered into these local 
visitations on the part of justices and fiscal officers the surviving 
evidence does not make clear, nor do we know whether any special 
class of matters was reserved for their consideration ; but while 
the institution may have differed in many points of detail from 
its Anglo-Norman parallel, it is hard to see what else could have 
suggested its establishment. The name justiciar points clearly to 
Norman influence, and while, as we have seen, the provincial 
justices may well have grown out of the Byzantine officials which 
preceded them in the south, no such explanation is possible for the 
itinerant officers of the curia. Nothing of the kind is found in 
the government of the Byzantine themes or the Lombard princi- 
palities ;4® nor can a connexion be established with the Frankish 
missi or with the royal judges of Pavia who went about holding 
court in various parts of Lombardy and the Romagna in the 


88 Del Giudice, loc. cit. On the other hand, the presence of local justices such 
as Haymo de Argentia or Florius in the curia of the king at Salerno (Caspar, nos. 159, 
224) is not conclusive with respect to their being itinerant justices. 

6° Garufi, in Archivio storico italiano, fifth series, xxvii. 248; Chalandon, ii. 683. 

169 Tov diKéuBprov piva ris ivdiieri@vos 8 dnecxwpévov tod evdofordrov Kaitou “Predp- 
Sov kai peyadou cexpérov é« Tod Tlavéppou nal éferd(wvra xara dpnaxdévra mpaypata 
Tod Kpataod pnyos Spotos Kat TA THY BeAAdvwY, KaTnvTiage eis THY xwpay xaxt: Vat. MS. 
Lat. 8201, ff. 226f. The indiction corresponds to 1170, the year (6680) to 1171. On 
gaytus Richard see Garufi, loc. cit., p. 247. 

161 Arch. stor. napoletano, ix. 346. 

2 Camera, Memorie di Amalfi, i. 364-7. 

8 Archives of La Cava, xxxvi. 26, printed above, p. 445; Romualdus, in Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xix. 460. 

4 Studi e Documenti di Storia e Diritto, xxii. 275 (1901). 

165 Mayer, ii. 400; Poupardin, Etude sur les Institutions des Principautés lombardes 
de U Italie méridionale (Paris, 1907), pp. 50-9. 
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period of the Saxon emperors, for in the twelfth century these 
officers have become localized and the judicial authority of the 
emperors in Italy reaches its lowest point under King Roger’s 
contemporaries, Lothair and Conrad III. In England and 
Normandy, on the other hand, Henry I had established a system 
of judicial and fiscal visitations, which could hardly have 
failed to be brought to the notice of Roger II, and the relations 
between the two kingdoms under Henry II were such as to keep 
the Sicilian rulers well informed of the development of the Anglo- 
Norman institution. In this, as in other things, distance must 
have been less important than the essential similarity of the 
problem which the two central governments had to solve. 


IV 


As regards fiscal matters, the existence of a well-developed 
financial administration in Sicily has naturally suggested the likeli- 
hood of some connexion with the equally precocious organization 
of the Anglo-Norman exchequer; and by Bishop Stubbs,’® as well 
as by Pauli™® and Hartwig,’ resemblances between the two 
systems were traced to the influence of the English ministers 
of King Roger in the formative period of the Sicilian state. 
Sicilian scholars, however, were quick to point out that the in- 
fluence might equally well have been exerted in the opposite 
direction by Thomas Brown, while Amari’? emphasized the 
essential diversity of the two institutions, due, he declared, to 
the perpetuation by the Sicilian sovereigns of the fiscal system 
of the Fatimite caliphs. All such discussion, so far as it touches 
the relations of the two countries, has been of a rather superficial 
character, and it is well to remind ourselves at the outset how 
slight is the basis for any scientific comparison. While the origin 
of the exchequer still remains obscure, its workings under 
Henry II are, thanks to the Dialogus and the Pipe Rolls, under- 
stood with greater accuracy and fullness than any other institution 
of that age, and the surviving roll of Henry I justifies us in carrying 


6 Cf. Ficker, Forschungen zur Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte Italiens, ii. 42 ff., 133, 
iii. 42-4, 421-5, 458. 

7 For England see Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 423f.; for Normandy, 
Haskins, The Administration of Normandy under Henry I, ante, xxiv. 209-31. 

168 Constitutional History, sixth edition, i. 408, n. 

169 * Magister Thomas Brunus,’ in Nachrichten of the Gottingen Gesellschaft, 1878, 
pp. 523-40. So also Brunner, in Holtzendorff, Encyclopidie (1890), p. 325. 

10 Hartwig and Amari, ‘ Sulla data degli sponsali di Arrigo VI con la Costanza, 
e su i divani dell’ azienda normanna in Palermo,’ in Memorie dei Lincei, third series, 
ii. 409-38. 

” In the memoir just cited. Amari’s investigations have been supplemented by 
Garufi, ‘ Sull’ ordinamento amministrativo normanno in Sicilia—Exhiquier o diwan,’ 
in the Archivio storico italiano, fifth series, xxvii. 225-63. Compare also von Heckel, 
in the Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, i. 372-94. 
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back its most essential features a generation earlier. With 
respect to Sicily, on the other hand, it cannot now be doubted 
that at least the name and the records of the diwan go back to 
Saracen antecedents, possibly reinforced by Byzantine survivals 
in southern Italy ; but for its study there are no sources analogous 
to the Pipe Rolls or the Dialogue. The diwan had voluminous 
registers, called defétir or quaterniones, and extracts from its 
records of lands and villeins are contained in the platee and 
descriptions of boundaries which it issued ;1* but its tax-rolls 
and account-books have wholly disappeared, so that its methods 
of doing business are quite unknown to us, and we are left in 
the dark respecting some of the most fundamental facts of its 
organization. 

What we really know of the Sicilian fiscal system may 
be summarized briefly. Under Roger II we find, possibly as 
early as 1123,! a duana or diwan, which has two titles in the 
documents (diwan al mamur, diwan at tahqiq al mamur) but is 
probably only a single bureau.” It keeps lists of villeins and 
records of boundaries, and under the king’s direction it issues 
official copies from these and makes payments and grants from 
the domain ; * but there is no indication that it exercised any 
independent activity, and it would seem to have been merely 
a subordinate branch of the all-embracing curia.”* Under 
William I no change is seen. The Greek name of the duana, 
oékperov, appears for the first time in 1161; 7” the defetariit are 
so mentioned in connexion with their destruction in the revolt 
of that year ; 1° and we learn more explicitly, what was evident 
from the language of its earliest documents, that the officers 
of the bureau were largely Saracens.’ With the accession of 
William II the documents relating to the duana become more 
abundant, although they still fail to make clear the procedure 
of the bureau or its relation to the other elements in the administra- 


2 Amari, Storia det Musulmani, iii. 324-6; Kehr, pp. 228-32; von Heckel, 
pp. 384-8 ; Genuardi, ‘I defetari normanni,’ in Centenario di Michele Amari (Palermo, 
1910), i. 159-64. 

3 A charter of 1188 makes mention ‘ cuiusdam quaterni duane regie qui factus 
fuerat olim per manus protonotarii curie transactis annis sexaginta et quinque’: Arch. 
stor. sic. xxiii. 151 ; cf. p. 27. 

4 Garufi seeks to distinguish two diwans where Amari had found but one, and 
his view is accepted by Caspar (p. 315) and Chalandon (ii. 649); but I agree with 
Besta (Miscellanea Salinas, p. 295) and Genuardi (p. 161, n.) that he has not established 
his case. 

™ Caspar, nos. 109, 184-7, 193, 216, 218. 

% So Garufi, loc. cit., p. 258; Caspar, p. 317; and for William I, Besta, loc. cit., 
p. 294. Compare the use of curia, where the diwan is evidently meant, in Doc. stor. 
stc., i. 19; Pirro, p. 979 ; infra, p. 654, n. 191; and throughout the Catalogus Baronum. 

17 Cusa, ii. 622. 

8 Hugo Falcandus, p.69. Compare the mention of quaterniones in Ughelli, x. app.. 
369. 479 Hugo Falcandus, p. 57. 
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tion. It still buys and sells land for the fisews and issues platee 
and official certificates of boundaries and privileges. Its 
officers go about recovering the king’s property and enforcing 
the payments due to him;™ they hold court for the determination 
of boundaries and the decision of disputes concerning jurisdic- 
tion;'** and they exercise a certain supervision over local camerarii, 
stratigoti, baiuli, and portulani.** The authority of the duana 
extends over the whole kingdom,’ but its control over local 
officials is exercised by means of visitations on the part of its 
members rather than, as in the English system, by calling 
these officials to the curia for a general account. After 1174 
we find the two divisions of the duana de secretis and the duana 
baronum, the first having charge of the king’s domain and 
domanial rights, the second apparently exercising an oversight 
over the fiefs and feudal dues; but while the records of the two 
offices were doubtless distinct, their personnel was, at least in 
the upper grades, identical, the same man appearing at different 
times as an official of one or the other duana or of both.’ 

The controlling authority rested with a board of magistri duane 
or apyxovtes TOU oexpérou, in which the principal chamberlain 


18 Cusa, i. 37, 134, 179, 187 (‘terre duane’), 243, 321 (delivery of archdeaconry 
of Messina), 484, 487, 489; Garufi, Docwmenti, p. 125; Pirro, ii. 1017 ; Doe. stor. sic., 
xix. 163. 

81 See the extracts printed above, p. 650, n. 160, and below, p. 654, n. 191; ef. 
Const. Sic., i. c. 61 (Huillard-Bréholles, iv. 36). 

' Trinchera, Syllabus graecarum Membranarum, p. 311. 

83 Cusa, i. 80,432; Bruel, Chartes de Cluny, v. 600; Arch. stor. napol., ix. 346 ; 
Studi e documenti di storia, xxii. 275, 278 ; Camera, Amalfi, i. 364-7. 

 Cusa,i. 487, 489; Minieri Riccio, Saggio di Codice diplomatico, sup., i. 21 ; Studi 
e Documenti, xxii. 278; supra, p. 445. Cf. Const. Sic., i. c. 37 (Huillard-Bréholles, 
iv. 37). ; 

‘8 The assertion of Mayer and Niese (p. 164 f.) that the secretum was limited in 
its jurisdiction to Sicily and Calabria is disproved by the documents just cited from 
Cusa (p. 489) and Minieri Riccio, as well as by the numerous instances where Eugene 
Cali and Walter Moac are found at Minori, Atrani, Nocera, Salerno, and Barletta. 
See above, p. 650, notes 161-4. 

‘86 Besides the instances cited in the preceding note, compare above, p. 650, 
n. 160 and the following notice from Salerno, in 1174: ‘ Suprascripta venditio celebrata 
est per licentiam domini Eugenii magistri duane baronum qui a regia celsitudine ad 
partes istas delegatus est pro exigendis rationibus a baiulis partium istarum, eo quod 
pretium eiusdem venditionis datum est Bartholomeo regio ostiario pro minuendo 
debito de decem milibus tarenis monete Sicilie quos prefatus Landulfus a doana 
baronum cui preest gaytus Matara regius camerarius et senescalcus mutuo suscepisse 
dicitur, et ad ipsos tarenos recolligendos regia celsitudo predictum Bartholomeum 
ad partes istas delegaverat. .. .’: Archives of La Cava, xxxiv. 106. 

87 Garufi, in Arch. stor. ital., pp. 240-50. Genuardi (p. 164) subordinates the 
duana baronum to the duana de secretis. Mayer (ii. 386) and Caspar (p. 316) assert 
that a single magister presided over each duana, a statement which is clearly seen to be 
erroneous from the evidence collected by Garufi and from other documents: ‘ Goffridus 
de Centurbio et gaytus Bulcassem magistri duane nostre de secretis,’ in a charter of 
1172 (Bruel, Chartes de Cluny, v. 600); Eugene and Walter Moac both with the title 
‘magister regie duane baronum et de secretis’ in a document of 1178 (Camera, 
Amalfi, i. 364-7). 








| 
| 
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of the palace, as treasurer, probably occupied the chief place.’** 
These officials were not cut off from the other branches of the 
administration : Walter Moac, magister duane de secretis et duane 
baronum, served also as admiral ;'*° Geoffrey Moac, wexperuxds in 
February 1172, is later in the year master justice in the Val de 
Noto and in the autumn appears as oexperixds again.” Even 
where we cannot trace the interchange of officers, the con- 
nexion between justice and finance is seen in the fact that 
disputes concerning boundaries are determined now by the 
justiciars and now by the officers of the duana, and that justiciars 
might be set to recover the king’s property under the order of the 
magister palatinus camerarius.™ Still the magistri and wexpetixot 
are evidently expert officials whose primary functions are fiscal ; 
the cursus honorum of many of them can be followed through 
a considerable period ;* and there are glimpses of a staff of 
ushers, clerks, and collectors quite in consonance with the 


188 Garufi, loc. cit., pp. 251, 256f.; Besta, loc. cit., p. 291; Cadier, Essai sur 
l Administration du Royaume de Sicile, p. 293 (document on the chamberlain’s func- 
tions perhaps going back to the twelfth century). Compare the mention of gaytus 
Matara, above, p. 653, n. 186 and Doc. stor. sic., xix. 165; gaytus Ricardus above, 
p. 650, n. 160, and below, n. 191; and Darius ‘ privatus palatinus camerarius et 
magister regie duane baronum’ under Tancred in 1193 (archives of La Cava, xliii. 83). 

18 Walter Moac witnesses as admiral in 1176 (Benedict of Peterborough, i. 171); 
in 1177, 1178, and 1179 he is ‘ regii fortunati stolii ammiratus et magister regie duane 
de secretis et duane baronum’ (Studi e Documenti, xxii. 275, 278; Camera, Amalfi, 
i. 364-7 ; supra, p. 445); and he is in command of the fleet in 1180-1 (Chalandon, 
ii. 398). 

99 Garufi, loc. cil., p. 248, who is, however, in error in making Geoffrey master 
justice in 1183. 

1° In nomine domini nostri Jesu Christi cuius salutifere incarnacionis anno 
millesimo centesimo octuagesimo tercio mense Ianuarii [indictione pri]ma, regnante 
dowiino nostro secundo W. felicissimo rege Sicilil’ (sic) ducatus Apulie et principatus 
Capue, anno reg[ni eius se]ptimo decimo adveniente feliciter per Apuliam. Nos 
Bereng{arius] Latronici et Robertus camer{arius] Vallis Sinni regii iusticiarii 
magna curia et maiestate preceptum recepimus a magistro palatino camerario domino 
gayto Riccardo magistro regie duane de secretis ut pergeremus per terras universas 
iusticiaratus nostri de regio demanio et diligenter et studiosissime inquireremus si 
villani possessiones ab aliquibus ex ipso regio demanio essent occupata vel 
detenta que fuerunt disraynata tempore gayti Thome qui regie [duane] de secretis 
camerariatum tenebat vel postea occupata fuerunt, et revocaremus in regium demanium 
et per litteras nostras quecumque inveniremus occupata regie magne curie signifi- 
caremus. Ad eo (sic) nos volentes regia precepta adimplere [Gra]vinam con- 
gregatis coram nobis iudicibus militibus iuratis et probis veteribus hominibus ipsius terre 
fecimus ante eos [legi preceptum] magistri regie duane et iussimus iuratis et iudicibus 
et aliis probis hominibus ut iuxta edictum regii mandati nobis dicerent qui 
venientes unanimiter cum veridica recordacione plenarie nobis exponerent. Qui 
dixerunt de casali et Chursosimi et obedientiis et pertinenciis eiusdem quia dominus 
Ugo Clarimontis qui fuit dominus de Noa dedit casale et ecclesias....’ Original. 
damaged, in Archives of La Cava, xxxviii. 117. 

12 See particularly Garufi, pp. 246-8, 252f.; and cf. also the career of Walter 
Moac (supra, n. 189) and of Abul-Kasim, dpyev rod cexpérov with John the scribe 
in 1168 (Cusa, p. 484), master of the duana de secretis with Geoffrey de Centurbio in 


1172 (Bruel, Chartes de Cluny, v. 600), and prominent at the court of William I] 
{Hugo Falcandus, p. 119 and n.). 
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bureaucratic character of the Sicilian government.’ Nevertheless, 
bureaucratic as the Sicilian duana was, it was by no means the 
faithful copy of the Fatimite diwan which Amari tried to make 
out, for the diwan at tahqiq al mamur of the caliphs consisted 
of a body of clerks under a single head, and the separation 
of justice from finance was one of the fundamental features of 
the Mohammedan system. Contrary to Amari, there is a certain 
analogy between the dpyovres tov oexpérov and the organiza- 
tion of the exchequer, and the analogy is still closer if one accepts 
Garufi’s view of a subordinate treasury, which would correspond 
to the lower exchequer ; but at best the resemblances are hardly 
close enough to render imitation probable. As institutions it 
is not likely that the exchequer of Henry | and the diwan of 
King Roger owe anything to each other, unless it be through the 
influence of the itinerant justices upon judicial and fiscal organiza- 
tion in Sicily. In matters of practice it is quite possible that 
Roger’s diwan may have taken something from the English 
system, and that Thomas Brown, whose third roll was in itself 
a noteworthy innovation, may have turned his familiarity with 
the Sicilian procedure to account during his long service at the 
exchequer. So long, however, as we do not know what the 
Sicilian procedure was, influences of this kind are mere possi- 
bilities and as such cannot be the subject of profitable discussion. 


V 


There is, however, one set of records in the two kingdoms 
which does admit of comparison, namely, the registers of feudal 
tenants ; and it is surprising, in view of their striking parallelism, 
that no one has as yet attempted a comparative study of the 
South-Italian Catalogus Baronum and the returns collected by 
Henry II for England in 1166 and for Normandy in 1172. The 
Catalogus, which has come down to us in an Angevin register of 
1322,™ is a statement of the military obligations of tenants and 
sub-tenants, arranged in some instances by constabularies, but 
generally under the counts or other great lords of which the 
fiefs were held, the whole being grouped in a rough geographical 


* Besides those mentioned by Garufi, cf. ‘ Bartholomeus regius ostiarius’ in 
n. 186; and ‘ Eleazar regie duane hostiarius et serviens ’, who witnesses the document 
of 1183 of which the earlier part is printed above, p. 654, n. 191. 

‘* Naples archives, reg. 242, ff. 13-62. A critical edition is lacking; the most 
accessible text is that of Del Re, Cronisti e Scrittori, 571-615, which is the one here 
cited. Ihave collated the significant passages with the register. The entry relative 
to the bishop of Teramo (p. 610 b), without the bishop’s name and the augmentum, 
is also found in the cartulary of this see: Savini, J] Cartulario della Chiesa teramana 
(Rome, 1910), p. 66 and plate 2. There is an excellent study of the Catalogus by 
Capasso, Sul catalogo dei feudi e dei feudatarii delle provincie napoletane, in Ati della 
R. Accademia di Archeologia, iv. 293-371 (1868). 
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order. Omitting Sicily and Calabria, which were administered 
together under the Normans and the Hohenstaufen, the list begins 
with Apulia, Basilicata, and the Terra di Otranto, deals next 
with Capitanata, the Molise, the Principati, and the Terra di 
Lavoro, and ends with a full treatment of the region of the 
Abruzzi. In most cases the name and the obligations of the fief 
have been declared by the tenant himself (sicut ipse dixit), some- 
times by his lord, frequently by a royal chamberlain or con- 
stable. In several instances the information has been taken 
from the registers of the government (sicut inventum est in 
quaternionibus curie) ; such references are confined to the region 
of Apulia and the Terra di Otranto, and in one case mention is 
made of quaterniones at Taranto which are obviously distinct 
from the quaterniones curie. Evidently the Catalogus is not 
the earliest list of the sort which existed in the Norman kingdom,™ 
and it may well have owed its origin to the effort of the govern- 
ment to secure for the whole of its continental territory such 
a record of military obligations as it already possessed for the 
south-east. 

As regards the date when the Catalogus was drawn up, atten- 
tion was early called to the mention of a king William,’ which 


‘© * Robertus Spirlintus, sicut inventum est in quaternionibus curie, tenet Turritum, 
quod est feudum quatuor militum, et Iohe, quam tenet de principatu Tarenti et est 
feudum trium militum, et cum augmento obtulit milites quatuordecim et servientes 
quadraginta. In quaternione vero Tarenti scriptum est quod debet servire de ipso 
castello Iohe cum augmento quod ei pertinet’ (p. 571 b). Cf. pp. 575b (where the 
manuscript has ‘feudum trium militum’ ), 589 a, 589 b (‘est scriptum in quaternionibus 
predicti principatus Tarenti’). I am disposed to call special attention to the fact, which 
seems to have been overlooked, that reference to the quaterniones is found only in 
the south-east, and that this is the only part of the territory covered by the Catalogus 
which was under a vigorous Byzantine administration at the time of the Norman 
conquest. A connexion with the Byzantine «wiices orpatiwrieoi has been suggested 
by Mayer (i. 427). Von Heckel’s view of the Arabic origin of the feudal registers 
and of feudalism itself in the south (Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, i. 383-91) involves 
the assumption, among others, that they were brought to the mainland from Sicily. 

'% The quaterni fiscales, however, mentioned in a charter of Duke Roger of 1087 
(Archives of La Cava, C. 12; printed in the appendix to Ventimiglia, Difesa della 
Giuridizion . . . della Cava nel Feudo di Tramutola, Naples, 1801) do not, as has been 
supposed (Capasso, pp. 321, 352; Garufi, in Arch. stor. ital., xxvii. 244, 261; Genuardi, 
in Centenario Amari, i. 163) relate to the obligations of the barons. See Chalandon, ii. 
649. Moreover this charter, repeatedly used as a source for the institutions of the 
eleventh century (e. g. Chalandon, ii. 504, 508, 511, 521, 530 f., 535 f., 557, 616, 649, 671, 
690, 696), is an evident forgery. Both in substance and in external appearance it 
reveals close resemblances to the forged bull of Urban II of 1092 for La Cava (Jaffé- 
Léwenfeld, no. 5467; P. Kehr, in Géttingen Nachrichten, 1900, p. 203); and com- 
parison with genuine charters of Roger for the abbey, such as that of March 1089 
(Archives, C. 17), shows that the concessions of this prince have been elaborated and 
later phrases introduced (c.g. ‘tam reales quam personales’). La Cava was an 
active centre of forgery (K. A. Kehr, Urkunden, p. 319, n.); without defending 
the authenticity of the more doubtful documents, Don Martino Martini seeks to save 
their substance (Rivista storica benedettina, iii. 201-32). 

197 p, 581b. 
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would bring it within the reigns of William I and Il and the 
years 1154-89, and of a magna expeditio or magnus exercitus, which 
was long identified with a supposed crusade of 1187. Recently, 
however, Chalandon has shown, what should have been evident 
to students of feudal institutions, that these expressions do not 
relate to any particular expedition but denote the general levy, 
or arriére-ban, in contrast to the ordinary feudal service ; while 
Capasso pointed out that many of the persons mentioned in the 
Catalogus had been dead long before the date of the supposed 
crusade. All these, Capasso thought, could be brought within 
the years 1154-69 but not into any single year, for he discovered, 
what is of the first importance for the study of the Catalogus, 
that it bears evidence of a considerable amount of revision and 
correction, which can be traced in changes of name by which one 
tenant appears in the title and another in the body of the text, and 
in additions which stand in contradiction with other parts of 
the document. When, however, he attempted to fix this revision 
in the year 1161 and to connect it with the restoration of the 
records destroyed that year in the sack of the palace at Palermo, 
Capasso was led to disregard certain of the dates which he had 
himself established ; and further study of the Catalogus shows 
clearly that what we have to allow for is not a general revision, 
but a series of corrections made from time to time in an un- 
systematic fashion.” Such changes, indeed, had been anticipated 
when the Catalogus was first drawn up, for in many cases we have 
only the heading, doubtless left to be filled in later, and frequently 
it is noted that further inquiry is to be made on specific points.” 

While then the Catalogus cannot be assigned to any single year, 
it is nevertheless important to fix its chronological limits. The 
greater number of the names which can be identified fall, as 
Capasso has shown, between 1154 and 1169, and these dates have 
been accepted by Chalandon and von Heckel. If, however, 
we fully accept the conclusion that the Catalogus was revised and 
corrected from time to time, the chronological problem becomes 
less simple than these writers have conceived it. The statement 
that after the death of Roger Bursellus his constableship was 
conferred by King William upon William Scalfonus * has been 


188 Domination normande, i, p. vii f. 

1” See Durrieu, in Mélanges de 0 Ecole de Rome,vi. 210 ; and especially von Heckel, 
loc. cit., pp. 389 f. 

e.g. pp. 576b, 580a, 582 b, 585. 

01 “Post mortem Rogerii Burselli ex precepto domini regis Guilielmi Scalfonus 
statutus est comestabulus eiusdem comestabulie, quam tenuerat Rogerius Bursellus’ 
(p. 581b). It is possible that the original MS. read ‘ Guilielmus’, which would 
eliminate the king’s name. Indeed, Hugo Bursellus, just below, ‘ tenet de eodem 
Guilielmo,’ but the next entry sums up the fiefs of Guilielmus Sancti Fraymundi, 
which shows that the passage in its present form is too fragmentary to serve as the 
basis of any sure conclusion. 
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interpreted as fixing the Catalogus in the time of William I or II 
—plainly William I, since in his son’s time it would have been 
necessary to distinguish the two in some fashion—without 
considering the possibility of this being a later entry. As a 
matter of fact, it appears from another passage that Roger 
Bursellus had been alive at the time the returns were made, when 
he declared his service as holder of the fief of Torricella, though 
this has now been granted to Scalfonus, so that the entry con- 
cerning King William’s appointment is evidently a later gloss, 
made necessary by the death of Roger Bursellus and substituted 
for the original heading in which he doubtless appeared as con- 
stable. Now if this change had been made by the king under 
whom the original Catalogus had been drawn up, there would 
have been no point in calling him King William, for everywhere 
else throughout the text the king is simply dominus rex. So 
far as this entry shows anything, it indicates that King William, 
instead of being the king under whom the returns were originally 
made, is mentioned by name only in a later entry, and then to 
distinguish him from some other king. And this king could have 
been no other than his predecessor, the first Sicilian king. 

The view that the fundamental part of the Catalogus goes back 
to the reign of King Roger is supported by a number of other facts. 
In the first place, it should be noted that various barons there 
mentioned belong at the latest to the very beginning of William I’s 
reign. Thus, Geoffrey, count of Montescaglioso, lost his fiefs in 
1156 ; °° Benedict, abbot of San Giovanni in Venere, died not 
later than 1155.% More significant is the appearance in the 
Catalogus of Oderisius, abbot of San Clemente in Pescara, who 
died 12 December 1152,%° more than a year before Roger. 
Capasso tries to explain this on the theory that his name was 
inserted because his successor was not recognized by the lay 
power, but surely in that case the compilers of the catalogue 
would have omitted the name of the abbot altogether, as they 
did in the case of nearly all of the other ecclesiastical tenants. 
If Oderisius is called abbot, it must have been because he 
was abbot when the returns were made. 

It has not as yet been observed that the chamberlains and 
constables who are mentioned as collecting the returns of the 

22 * Rogerius Bursellus dixit quod tenet de eodem comite in domo Turricellam . . . 
et de hoc debet respondere Guilielmus Scalsus, cui balium commissum est’ (p. 601 a). 

* Hugo Falcandus, p. 22. Hugh, count of Molise, also died in the early years 
of the reign; ibid. p. 32. It is not clear that, as Capasso says (p. 328), Philippa, 
marchioness of Gravina, was dead in 1157; see Garufi in Centenario Amari, i. 54. 
On the other hand William d’ Avenel, who has been replaced in the revision of the 
Catalogus (pp. 594b, 596b; cf. Capasso, pp. 313, 315), is mentioned as early as 1134 
(Caspar, p. 128.) 24 p. 609b ; see Capasso, p. 329. 

25 ». 610a; see Chronicon Casauriense, in Muratori, ii. 2, col. 893; and on the 
vacancy after his death, P. Kehr, Italia Pontificia, iv. 302, nos. 8-11. 
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Catalogus can in most instances be shown to have been officers of 
Roger II. Thus the chamberlain Alfanus, who appears some 
forty times in the catalogue, was sent on a mission to France 
in 1140” and acts as justiciar at Salerno in 1150 and 1151,°% 
along with Lampus de Fasanella and Florius de Camerata, both 
of whom are prominent in the catalogue.” Lampus is found as 
early as 1128," but as the list has reached us, while frequently 
mentioned as constable, he has ceased to possess his lands.*! 
Another well-known chamberlain is Ebulus de Mallano, who is 
found in documents of 1140-50," and is perhaps identical with 
the justicijar Ebulus who was at Trani in 1136.7 The chamber- 
lain Atenulfus de Caserta *"* is found at Amalfi in 1145, at Salerno 
in 1146, and at Aquino in 1148; and Robert, count of the 
Abruzzi,”"* acts as judge in 1148.47 Guimundus de Montellar, 
who appears as constable in the Catalogus,** holds court at 
Troia in Roger’s reign;** and another constable, Gilbert of 
Balbano,”” can be traced in 1152 and 1155, and died in 1156.2”! 
William de Tivilla and Robert the Seneschal, mentioned in the 
catalogue,” are justiciars under Roger and in 1155 ;*” yet when 
the list was first drawn up William’s fief of Nusco was in posses- 
sion of his elder brother Simon, who probably died before the 
close of Roger’s reign.™* It is not, of course, implied that none 
of these were in office later, but I have been unable to trace 
Lampus beyond Roger’s reign or Alfanus beyond 1156, while 
the only identifiable constable or chamberlain who has an im- 


206 pp. 586 ff. 27 Chalandon, ii. 106. 

8 Caspar, no. 224. 2% pp. 583 b, 584-7. 

#10 Archives of La Cava, F, 44: ef. G, 14(1134), and xxviii. 37 (1152); supra, p. 643. 

*t * Curia tenet quod tenuit Lampo de Fasanella (p. 583 b); cf. p. 585 a. 

212 pp. 584a, 596 b, 597; Caspar, nos. 128, 225; Pratillo, Historia principum 
Langobardorum, iii. 267 ; Gattola, Accessiones, i. 257. Ebulus appears, though not as 
chamberlain, in 1161 (archives of La Cava, H, 36), but he has been succeeded by 
his son on p. 586b (cf. Capasso, p. 314). 

73 Garufi, Docwmenti, p. 34. Gibel Lorie (p. 587 a) was likewise one of Roger's 
justices (supra, p. 643). 

214 pp. 594 b, 597 b, 600 a. 

8 Camera, Memorie di Amalfi, i. 342; archives of La Cava, xxv. 117 (Atenolfus 
domini regis camerarius as judge in 1146); Privilegia S. Mathei Servorum Dei, p. 42, 
in archives of Monte Cassino (‘ Atenulfus Casertanus et Hector Atini regales iusti- 
ciarii’ in 1148). 216 pp. 601 f. 

*7 Gattola, Historia, i. 198. 218 p. 582 a. 

™8 Capasso, p. 367. This charter is witnessed by the chamberlain Leo of Foggia, 
who appears in the Catalogus, pp. 580 b, 582 a. 

220 pp. 583 a, 589 a. 

1 Chalandon, ii. 70, 329; Necrologio di S. Matteo di Salerno, ed, Garufi, p. 108, 
from proof-sheets kindly communicated by Professor Garufi. 

*22 pp. 571 a, 572 a, 589 b. 23 swpra, p. 644. 

4 Capasso, p. 315. Simon de Tivilla makes a grant, witnessed by William, 
in 1143: Naples archives, Monasteri soppressi, i. 35. It is not likely that William 
was made justiciar before coming into possession of his lands, 

5 Ughelli, vii. 400. 
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portant place in the Catalogus ** and is not found under Roger 
is Abdenago filius Annibalis,”’ certain of the entries relating 
to whom are clearly later additions.*” 

Other elements in the catalogue likewise agree better with 
Roger’s reign. The mention of the elect of Troia and the elect 
of Muri?” is natural at a time when for lack of papal approval 
a large number of the Sicilian and South-Italian bishops were so 
styled ; * indeed the bishop of Troia is called elect in 1147, 
while he is addressed as bishop in documents of 1156.” Similarly 
the references to the principality of Taranto and its records 
have more point in Roger’s reign, when it was held as a separate 
appanage, than in the time of William I, who kept it in his own 
name. Indeed, it is more natural to associate the whole idea 
of such a record as the Catalogus with the organizing hand of 
Roger II than with his son. The king who established justices 
and chamberlains for his kingdom, called in all privileges and 
platee for inspection and confirmation, had at his disposal the 
elaborate fiscal registers of the diwan, and kept written account 
of all that was his,° was not the man to go without some record 
of the military resources of his dominions, especially if something 
of the kind was already in existence for the region of Apulia. 
Once formed, such a list would be annotated and corrected from 
time to time by the officers of the curia, until it grew into the 
Catalogus as we have it ; but in most cases it is no longer possible 
to discern the extent of the changes thus introduced, although 
a critical edition may attempt something in this direction when 
the charters of southern Italy have been gathered and sifted 


#6 Marinus Russus, however, camerarius in the Catalogus (p. 585), is probably 
the Marinus camerarius who is found at Capua in 1161 (Di Meo, x. 271) and the Marinus 
Rubeus of 1163 (Ughelli, vii. 401); and it is probable that the Rogerius Flamengus 
of the Catalogus (pp. 571 a, 573 b, 576 b, 578 a) is the justiciar and constable Rogerius 
Flandrensis who holds court at Mottola in 1155 (Archives of La Cava, xxviii. 120 ; cf. 
Rassegna pugliese, xvii. 57) and at Barletta in 1158 (Naples archives, pergamene di 
Corato, no. 37). Raynaldus filius Fredaldi (Catalogus, pp. 574 b, 581 b, 582 b) holds 
court as chamberlain at Salpi in 1158 (archives of Monte Cassino, pergamene di 
Barletta, no. 83). 

7 He is twice mentioned as magister tustitiarius at Messina in 1168. Hugo 
Faleandus, p. 140; Vat. MS. Lat. 8034, f. 31 v. 

28 * Et nunc sicut significavit Ab.’ (p. 593b). Cf. pp. 590b and 592, where his 
1eturns come after the totals. 

228 pp. 582a, 585a, 589a. #30 Cf. Chalandon, ii. 109 f. 

*! * Tnterfuerunt ibi{dje[m] dominus Rogerius electus Panormitanus, electus 
Troianus, Henricus de Olgia...’: suit before curia of Roger, duke of Apulia, 30 March 
1147, in register of Petrus Diaconus, in archives of Monte Cassino, f. 259, no. 638. 
Again in May of the same year, Garufi, Documenti, p. 61. 

*2 Bull of Adrian IV in Gottingen Nachrichten, 1898, p. 79; charter of William I, 
in Quellen und Forschwngen, ix. 242. 

3 pp. 571 b, 575b, 589. *% Hugo Falcandus, pp. 51, 135. 

38 « Nullum quod sibi erat quod non sub scripti ratione servaretur aut erogaretur,’ 
Alexander Telese, iv. c. 3. (Del Re, p. 147). 
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for the biographical information which they contain. Meanwhile, 
for purposes of institutional study, we may feel reasonably sure 
that the groundwork of the Catalogus and the conditions of tenure 
which it reveals represent the conditions of King Roger’s time. 

If this conclusion respecting the date of the Catalogus is correct, 
it is the earliest known feudal register, and it should be studied 
as the first of a series which, in the period immediately following, 
comprises the English cartae of 1166,* the returns from the 
Norman military inquest of 1172,”" the roll of fiefs of the count 
of Champagne,” and the registers of military tenants of Philip 
Augustus.™® While the procedure employed in drawing up the 
Catalogus cannot be studied as can the military inquests held by 
Henry IT,™° it is plain that the closest affinities of the catalogue, 
both with respect to the information it contains and the form of 
tenure it exemplifies, are with the Anglo-Norman documents. 
The Norman origin of South-Italian feudalism is seen, not only 
in such matters as the forty days’ service and the feudal aids,*" 
but in the more distinctive arrangements of the knight’s-fee 
unit and the group of five and ten knights, both of which are 
peculiarly Norman and are found in the duchy before 1066.¥? 
If the multiples of five and ten knights are not quite so prominent 
in the Catalogus as in England and Normandy, this is probably 
due to the much smaller number of ecclesiastical tenants entered, 
for these fiefs were less likely than the lay holdings to be split 
up into odd fractions, and the monasteries and bishoprics which 
appear in the list afford excellent illustration of this method of 
reckoning.* Under the larger fiefs the catalogue gives in each 
case the number of knights due from each portion of the demesne 
(tenet in demanio), and then a list of the sub-tenants, who are 
said to hold in servitio,* with the amount of each tenant’s 


*86 Red Book of the Exchequer, i. 186-445. 

7 Tbid., ii. 624-45; Historiens de France, xxiii. 693-9, 703-5. 

38 Circa 1172, Longnon, Documents relatifs au comté de Champagne et de Brie, 
i. 1-74. 9 Historiens de France, xxiii. 605 ff. 

#0 See Round’s analysis of the cartae of 1166 (Feudal England, pp. 236 ff.), and for 
the inquest of 1172 Robert of Torigny, ed. Delisle, ii. 296 f. (Hist. de France, xxiii. 703). 

*41 See for the forty days’ service Ughelli, vi. 700; and for the aids the Constitutiones 
Siciliae, iii. c. 20 (Huillard-Bréholles, iv. 132), and the charter of 1183 in Bullarium 
Vaticanum, i. app., p. xxvii. For parallelisms in feudal law compare Niese, Gesetzgebung, 
152-63 ; Neumeyer, Die Geltung der Stammesrechte in Italien (Munich, 1901), pp. 239 ff. 

“2 Haskins, Knight Service in Normandy in the Eleventh Century, ante, xxii. 636-49 ; 
and American Historical Review, xiv. 456. On the Norman character of these arrange- 
ments see Guilhiermoz, Essai sur [ Origine de la Noblesse (Paris, 1902), p. 183. The term 
knight’s fee was domesticated even in Calabria, where ‘ feudum unius militis’ appears 
as giov xavadAapiov évés: Trinchera, Syllabus graecarum Membranarum, p. 294 (1188). 

*3 Thus Venosa owes thirty knights (p. 582 b), Monte Cassino sixty (p. 594a), 
S. Giovanni in Venere twenty-five in demanio (p. 609 b), and the bishops of Tricarico 
and Teramo each ten (pp. 574 a, 610 b). 

24 This is the natural interpretation of the constantly recurring terms in demanio 
and in servitio (cf. Capasso, p. 334; Cartellieri, Philipp August, ii. 132 n.), particularly 
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obligations.» In addition to his normal feudal obligation 
(proprium feudum) each tenant is liable for an augmentum, which 
consists regularly of a number of knights equal to the proprium 
feudum and of a varying contingent of servientes.* The augmen- 
tum appears in the older parts of the Catalogus, and hence goes 
back to King Roger’s time,™’ but we know nothing of the circum- 
stances which led to its imposition or the conditions under which 
it was afterwards exacted. The available force was even greater, 
for occasionally, as in Normandy, mention is made of the summons 
of all the tenant’s men in case of special necessity." 

It thus appears that the purpose of the author of the Catalogus 
was twofold, first to furnish the curia with a complete list of the 
military tenants and their obligations, and secondly to secure an 





if we consider them in the light of the Anglo-Norman use of demesne. Chalandon 
(ii. 512 ff.) argues at some length, but not conclusively, that tenure in demanio carried 
with it the plenitude of seigniorial power, which was more limited in the case of fiefs 
held in servitio. Some differences of this sort there may have been, but it is not 
necessary to assume their existence. Evidently, however, the line between the two 
tenures was drawn with some definiteness and permanence, for a fief which had 
reverted to the lord is still reckoned by him as held in servitio (cf. p. 584a: ‘ Florius 
tenet feudum quod Niel de Pissocta de eo tenebat’), and the king in granting fiefs 
which have fallen into the hands of the curia is careful to keep up the distinction 
previously established between the two sorts of lands. See Mongitore, Bullae 
panormitanae Ecclesiae, p. 37; Garufi, Documenti, p. 177; Roger of Hoveden, ii. 95. 
I may observe in this connexion that the marginal ‘ curia’ against many entries in the 
Catalogus should be taken as indicating that the fief has come into the king’s hands 
(ef. the frequent recurrence of ‘ curia tenet’), rather than, as Capasso (p. 310) con- 
jectures, as a mark of verification on the part of the curia. 

> The following brief entry (p. 589 b) may serve as aspecimen: ‘ Comes Philippus 
de Balbano dixit quod demanium suum quod tenet in ducatu, videlicet de Sancto 
Angelo feudum iv” militum, de Calabretta feudum trium militum, de Capusele feudum 
ii. militum, de Diana feudum i. militis. Una demanium eius feudum x. militum, et 
cum augmento obtulit milites xxiv. 

Isti sunt barones predicti comitis Philippi de Balbano: Rogerius de Oppido dixit 
quod feudum quod tenet de eo est feudum ii. militum, et cum augmento obtulit milites 
iv’ etservientes x. Bartholomeus de Tigano dixit quod tenet de eo feudum ii. militum, 
et cum augmento obtulit milites iv. et servientes x. Trahalonus de Balba dixit quod 
tenet de eo Balbam, que sicut dixit est feudum unius militis, et cum augmento obtulit 
milites ii. et servientes vi. 

Una tam de proprio feudo predicti Philippi de Balbano quam servitii sunt milites 
xv., et cum augmento obtulit milites xxxiv. et servientes lxxvi.’ 

*6 Not only is the total contingent of knights in the great majority of cases double 
the proprium feudum, but. in one instance the principle of doubling the obligation is 
expressly stated: ‘Sicut inventum est in quaternionibus curie sunt feuda iv. militum 
et in duplo viii’ (p.575a). The use of addoamentum as a synonym for augmentum on 
p- 594a is apparently a slip (Mayer, Italienische Verfassungsgeschichte, i. 425, n. 16). 

7 Mayer (i. 425), while accepting the current view of the later date of the Catalogus, 
places the imposition of the augmentum in King Roger’s time. It is perhaps significant 
that in the only list of fiefs which has reached us in a parallel and non-official text, 
that of the cartulary of Teramo (see n. 194), nothing is said of the augmentum. 

“8 /p. 582a: ‘ Et si necessitas fuerit belli, ultra promissum quotquot habere poterit.’ 
P. 605a: ‘ Et si necessitas fuerit in marchia et in provincia illa, habebit universam 
gentem suam.’ Cf. pp. 575b, 587a, 604a, 605b; and for Normandy, Guilhiermoz, 
loc. cit., pp. 291-3. 
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increase in the military contingent. Both tenants-in-chief and 
sub-tenants were included, but the augmentum is applied to both 
classes in the same measure and to the demesne equally with the 
fiefs, and the increase is obtained by the simple process of doubling 
the customary quota. In England, as Mr. Round’s illuminating 
studies have shown,™® the king already knew the amount of the 
servitium debitum from each baron and also kept a roll of the names 
of sub-tenants as a means of enforcing their liege-homage;*” 
what was sought in the cartae of 1166 was, not only to bring 
this list of names up to date, but also to ascertain the service due 
from each sub-tenant, in order thereby to discover whether the 
tenant-in-chief received more service than he rendered to the 
king. If this proved to be the case, the larger number was taken 
as the basis of future assessments—in other words, the king gained 
an augmentum, but by a more roundabout method than in 
Sicily. At the same time, while a permanent increase of the 
barons’ assessment was doubtless best secured by an arrangement 
which had a direct relation to their military resources, for par- 
ticular campaigns Henry II made use of arbitrary dona and even 
arbitrary contingents of servientes.*! Another parallelism with 
Sicily is that the cartae of 1166, like the Catalogus, distinguish 
carefully in each case between the enfeoffed service and the service 
charged to the demesne. In Normandy, where the servitium 
debitum to the duke had probably been fixed by the middle 
of the eleventh century,™ uncertainties appear to have arisen 
respecting its quantity, while the discrepancies between the 
amount of service which the great barons owed and that which 
they received had come to be even greater than in England.™ 
Accordingly the inquiry of 1172, the complement of the com- 
prehensive investigation of the royal domains in the preceding 
year, demanded from each baron a sealed return of the number 
of knights due to the duke and an unsealed list of his sub-tenants 
and their obligations,» although in the summary which has 
been preserved only the number of sub-tenants is given, without 
their names. Unfortunately the surviving rolls of the Norman 
exchequer are too fragmentary to show how these returns were 
used, but if we may judge from the practice of the thirteenth 
century and from the English analogy, the duke exacted from the 
sub-tenants an auxilium exercitus, or scutage, proportional to the 


9 Feudal England, 236 ff. ; cf. Inman, Domesday and Feudal Statistics, pp. 46 ff. 

© See the returns in Feudal England, 238 f.; and cf. Eyton, Itinerary of Henry II, 
pp. 90 f. ; Round, Studies on the Red Book, pp. 62 f. 

* Feudal England, pp. 265, 283 ; Baldwin, Scutage and Knight Service, pp. 29 ff. 

252 Ante, xxii. 636-46 ; American Historical Review, xiv. 456. 

*3 See the examples in Guilhiermoz, p. 266; and compare Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law, i. 243. 

4 Ante, xxvi. 326-8. * Robert of Torigny, ii. 297. 
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number of knights they owed.*® Whether the inquiries of 1166 
and 1172 were in any way suggested or influenced by Sicilian 
precedents, we have no means of knowing, although it is quite 
conceivable that such was the case. Sooner or later in all the 
Norman lands the king was bound to feel the cramping effects of 
the custom which limited him to the quotas originally assessed 
upon the tenants-in-chief, and it was inevitable that, as his 
military necessities grew, he should seek to get some advantage 
from the growing number of his barons’ tenants. How this 
should be secured depended upon local conditions, but full 
information concerning the sub-tenants and their fiefs was the 
first necessity in any case ; and while the English king possessed 
a record of the service of his barons and, more or less fully, of the 
names of their tenants, a complete register of military tenures 
was, so far as we know, first drawn up in southern Italy.” 
Inasmuch as, besides other possible sources of information 
respecting the south, Henry II had as confidential minister Master 
Thomas Brown, who as a member of King Roger’s curia must 
have been familiar with the military registers of the southern 
kingdom and the augmentum which had there been imposed, 
it would seem that this experience was at the disposal of the 
English king if he chose to avail himself of it. Certainly his 
contemporaries were ready enough to learn from him in such 
matters, as we see in the imitation of the Assize of Arms by 
Philip Augustus and the count of Flanders.” 

The conclusion to which our study of the chief departments of 
the Sicilian government seems to lead is that there was no such 
mechanical or wholesale transfer of institutions between England 
and Sicily as was once assumed,” but that the two states were 
reasonably well informed respecting each other and would appear 
to have made some use of each other’s experience. It seems 
probable that the English judicial system furnished the model for 
the justiciars of the south, and the feudal registers of southern 
Italy may well have had some effect on the military policy of 
Henry II. It is quite possible that if our sources of information 
were more satisfactory we could trace lines of influence in the 
detail of fiscal administration or of legislation, while for an 
earlier period we must bear in mind the possibility of a connexion 

6 Summa de Legibus Normannie, ed. Tardif, pp. 125 f.; ef. Guilhiermoz, p. 267. 

*? The Bayeux inquest of 1133 would seem to have been exceptional. 

*8 Benedict of Peterborough, i. 270; cf. Guilhiermoz, p. 227. 

** Particularly, at the beginning of the last century, by Gregorio, Considerazioni 
sopra la Storia di Sicilia. 

°° That Sicilian legislation was influenced by that of England has been maintained, 
but on insufficient grounds, by Niese, Die Gesetzgebung der normannischen Dynastie, 
pp. 182, 188-96. The difficulty here lies in the fact that we know very little about 


the period when such influences are most probable, the latter part of the reign of 
William the Good. Cf. ante, xxvi. 370. 
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between Domesday Book and the fiscal registers which the south 
had inherited from its Byzantine and Saracen rulers. For the 
present, however, all these must remain mere possibilities ; the 
most that can be asked is that we have an open mind toward 
the existence of international influences between the nascent 
states of the twelfth century, influences not always conscious, but 
within their limits not unlike those which are well known to the 
historian of the fifteenth century or of the nineteenth. If, how- 
ever, we keep to the more solid territory of established fact, the 
chief interest of Sicilian institutions lies in the striking illustrations 
of a parallel political development. CHARLES H. HAsKINs. 
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Firearms in England in the Fourteenth 


Century 


7. origin and early history of firearms in England can never 
be put on a satisfactory basis until the loose and casual 
statements of the few chroniclers who have concerned themselves 
with the subject are checked and controlled by record evidence. 
That such record evidence exists in the accounts of the chamber, 
the great wardrobe, the privy wardrobe, and, for a later genera- 
tion, the Issue Rolls of the Exchequer, has long been known, 
and a certain number of texts from these sources have already 
been printed. Of special value are the extracts printed by Joseph 
Hunter in his Proofs of the Early Use of Gunpowder in the English 
Army in Archaeologia, xxxii. 379-87, by Joseph Burtt in the 
Archaeological Journal, xix. 68-75, and by Sir Harris Nicolas in his 
History of the Royal Navy, vol. ii, appendix. As a result of these 
and similar efforts most of the available record evidence before 
1360 has seen the light, but nothing, with two or three exceptions, 
after that date. Moreover, these printed documents are so 
widely scattered, and our English historical bibliography is so 
defective, that no one can severely blame some modern military 
historians if they have occasionally neglected to use such inacces- 
sible material. There is, indeed, one singularly complete treatise, 
which fully works up the printed record information. This is 
Sir Henry Brackenbury’s excellent paper on Ancient Cannon 
in Europe, published in two parts in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Artillery Institution of Woolwich in 1865-6. Unluckily 
this monograph is very difficult to procure, and has therefore 
perhaps been disregarded by most recent writers. The same may 
also be said of the useful paper on Our Earliest Cannon, 1314-46, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Hime, printed in the same trans- 
actions, in which modern writers’ neglect to use the printed 
record sources is shortly but ably indicated (Proceedings of the 
Royal Artillery Institute, xxxi. 489-94, 1904-5). Moreover, Sir 
Henry Brackenbury did not go beyond the printed documents, 
and was quite unaware that there exist an immense number of 
unprinted accounts, which throw a constant light upon the 
development of firearms in this country for all the latter half 
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of the fourteenth century.’ Accordingly, when dealing with this 
period, he has no English evidence at his disposal, save a few 
meagre entries in Devon’s extracts from the Issue Rolls, and a few 
passages in Rymer and thechronicles. It was inevitable, then, that 
though he made the best of his scanty material, Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury should have left much unsaid about England. Indeed 
his concluding pages desert English history altogether and give us 
little save details about continental and notably Italian artillery, 
about which information was more ready to his hand. It was 
the same with Kohler in his elaborate history of artillery in his 
Kriegswesen in der Ritterzeit. There is, however, less reason for 
expecting details about English firearms in a general treatise 
than in one written by a British scholar. 

During the last two years I have been attempting to investigate 
the early history of the king’s wardrobe and chamber, and have 
for that purpose consulted a large number of the extant accounts 
of these departments of the royal household. Though my primary 
quest was for something quite different, I could not fail to notice 
the large amount of new material which they supply for the 
early history of guns and gunpowder in this country. Here was 
exactly the information for which Sir Henry Brackenbury had 
been seeking. Accordingly I have thought it worth while to put 
together and comment on in this paper the chief texts relevant to 
this subject down to the deposition of Richard II.2_ Most of the 
extracts which I shall give come from the accounts of the king’s 
privy wardrobe in the Tower of London, which was the chief 
armoury and arsenal of the English crown during the latter half of 
the fourteenth century. It was not, however, until about 1344 
that the Tower wardrobe received its full constitution. Before that 
time its work was mainly done in the king’s chamber and great 
wardrobe, to both of which departments it stood in a very intimate 
relation. It is for this reason that the earliest record evidence of 
the use of firearms is to be found in those chamber and great ward- 
robe accounts, from which Hunter and Burtt derived most of their 
texts. Not in England only, but all over Europe, the lord’s arms 
and armour were kept in his ‘ chamber’; and among the ‘ wax, 
spices, and other necessaries’, which the great wardrobe purchased 
and delivered to other departments for the king’s use, there was 
for a brief period an occasional purchase of saltpetre and sulphur, 
the more expensive ingredients of gunpowder, which articles in due 
course the great wardrobe handed over to the chamber or privy 
wardrobe. I should add, however, that I have failed to find 

' * No further accounts of this half century, possessing any great importance, have 
been brought to light, but several issue roll entries show cannon in common use for the 
defence of castles’: Brackenbury, p. 46. 


* Extracts from the privy wardrobe accounts of Henry IV bearing on this subject 
are given in Wylie’s History of England under Henry IV, iv. 230-4. 
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many new extracts of importance, either from the chamber or 
the great wardrobe accounts. I have thought it worth while, 
however, to reprint, sometimes perhaps in a somewhat better text, 
the documents which Hunter, Burtt, and others have already given 
to the world. My excuse for this is the double one, of once more 
calling attention to the neglected material which they contain, 
and the convenience to future workers of putting together the 
relevant material in a single place. The only important pub- 
lished document that I have not reprinted is the account 
of John Derby, clerk of the king’s guns, the substance of 
which is, however, contained in the corresponding privy ward- 
robe account (X), hitherto only known in an unprecise summary 
in Nicolas. 

The mass of the new material which I offer comes from the 
privy wardrobe accounts. My extracts from these represent the 
winnowing of very bulky documents, and the immense amount 
of verbiage and repetition contained in them necessitated a 
good deal of editing. Such editing was the more imperative since 
the versions of these accounts preserved by the king’s remem- 
brancer and those enrolled in the ‘ wardrobe and household ’ and 
‘foreign’ series of exchequer enrolments often differ to a con- 
siderable extent. I have, however, avoided noticing merely 
verbal discrepancies, though I have sought to give the informa- 
tion obtained from both. I have also added in notes some 
interesting additional details, supplied from the collections of 
mandates and indentures preserved in the various king’s remem- 
brancer bundles of ‘ documents subsidiary to the accounts of the 
privy wardrobe’. I have been at no pains to normalize the 
curious grammar and the strange mixture of French and English 
with the Latin of the accounts. I should add that I am indebted 
to my former pupil, Miss Ada Russell, for some of the transcripts 
here utilized, and to Miss L. B. Dibben, also an old pupil, for 
much valuable help. 

How little even the printed record evidence has been critically 
studied in this country can be illustrated by a single example. 
In his History of the Royal Navy, published in 1847, Sir Harris 
Nicolas (ii. 186) asserted that several of Edward III’s ships were 
equipped with cannon as early as June 1338, and printed a docu- 
ment (pp. 475-6) which at first sight seemed to prove his point. 
From that time till now countless books have repeated this 
statement on Nicolas’s authority. It was adopted by Pauli in 
1855.* It was repeated along with most of Nicolas’s facts in 
Clowes’s Royal Navy, published in 1897 (i. 148). So late as 
1909 we have Nicolas relied upon as giving as “ unquestionable 
testimony that cannon, both brass and iron, were employed on 


3 Geschichte von England, iv. 404. 
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board English ships of war in 1338’. The military specialists, 
even Sir Henry Brackenbury, were entirely deceived by him.® 
Sometimes Nicolas’s original statement has taken a curiously 
distorted form, as when, for example, it is regarded as equivalent to 
‘ the first mention of gunpowder in England’. Unluckily Nicolas’s 
dictum is entirely based upon his misdating a document printed 
by him. This document is ‘ an indenture between John Starlyng, 
formerly clerk of the king’s ships, and Helmyng Leget, keeper 
of the same ’, and is dated by Nicolas ‘22 June, 12 Edward III’, 
that is, 1338. However, external evidence shows that the only 
John Starlyng who was clerk of the king’s ships held office in 11 
and 12 Henry IV.? This Starlyng was succeeded before 16 July 
1411 by Helmyng Leget, esquire, usher of the king’s chamber.® 
It is, therefore, absolutely certain that Nicolas’s ‘ 12 Edward III’ 
should be ‘ 12 Henry IV ’, and thus the value of the passage for 
our purposes is entirely destroyed. Indeed, internal evidence 
against the early date is so strong that it is hard to see how 
the most incurious scholar could ever have accepted it. That 
in 1338 cannon of iron and brass, some with one, some with 
two, and some with five ‘chambers’, were part of the equip- 
ment of no less than four ships of the royal navy, and that 
in one case a ship should be provided with a hand-gun, go 
absolutely beyond the bounds of credibility. Perhaps Nicolas 
was misled because he knew that there was a Helmyng Leget 
acting as a chamber officer during the reign of Edward III. As 
a matter of fact, however, there was a succession of Helmyng 
Legets doing service in the king’s chamber for the greater part 
of the century, and this Helmyng Leget was clearly a descendant 
of the two. Helmyng Legets who flourished in the reign of 
Edward III. 

Turning to our documents, we learn from Fleet’s chamber 
account (I) that gunpowder and its ingredients were already used 
for military purposes in England in 1333-4. But, save for one 
doubtful reference,® we have no further record information on our 
subject until 1345. There is fortunately plenty of other evidence 
that guns and gunpowder were employed, at any rate by the 
French and the continental allies of the English, from the very 
beginning of the Hundred Years’ War. Though there is no 
proof that English ships used cannon in 1338, there is record testi- 
mony that the armada equipped in that year in the Norman ports 


* The Rise and Progress of the British Explosives Industry, p. 11, 1909. 

* Ancient Cannon in Europe, pt. i, p. 5. ® Social England, ii. 129, 1894. 

* Public Record Office Lists and Indexes, no. xi, p. 24. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1408-13, p. 320. 

* There is a reference in a great wardrobe account of 1341-2 to the provision of 
“x lb. pulueris pro classe’, Enrolled Accounts (Wardrobe & Household), no. 3, m. 38. 
This may, or may not, refer to gunpowder. 
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for the invasion of England was provided with at least one piece 
of primitive artillery (un pot de fer @ traire garros a feu™). In 
1339 cannon helped to save Cambrai from Edward III," and were 
used by the French in the siege of Puy-Guilhem in Périgord. In 
the same year the men of Bruges constructed niewen engienen die 
men heet ribaude, which were commanded by a maitre des ribaude- 
quins. What these ribaudequins were we shall soon see. 

The history of the earliest artillery in England has often been 
discissed, but there are some notable recent examples of its not 
being considered in relation to all the available material. The 
best recent surveys of the subject are those of Brackenbury and 
Hime, and what follows does not add much, save an occasional 
trivial correction, to their results. It seemed, however, desirable 
briefly to go over the ground before proceeding to the later phases 
of our subject. We must begin with the preparations of 1345 
and 1346, a period in which, as our documents show, firearms were 
already beginning to be known in England. Mildenhall’s privy 
wardrobe account (III a) shows us that as early as 1 February 
1345, Edward III ordered the keeper of the Tower wardrobe to 
repair and ship guns and pellets for the king’s projected expedition 
in that year.” Very little came of the passagium regis in 1345, 
but some of the preparations for it were not wasted when the 
equipment of the Crecy campaign was undertaken. The first dated 
preparation for this famous expedition is very significant for our 
purpose. On 1 October 1345 the king ordered Mildenhall to 
make a hundred ribaldos, pro passagio regis versus Normanniam. 
These were clearly the same class of instruments as the Bruges 
ribaudequins, and the copious details given by Mildenhall amply 
confirm the many other texts which prove that ribaudequins 
were groups of small cannon or ‘ bombards’, of which each unit 
was capable of being fired all together or in rapid succession. 
Each collection of barrels was mounted on a single portable 
carriage, with two or four iron-hooped wheels, compared some- 
times to a wheelbarrow, and at others to a small ‘ charroi ’. 
All primitive artillery was, as we shall soon see, exceedingly small. 
But these minuta ingenia, though sometimes used in sieges, must 
have been primarily useful for field purposes. 


10 See L. Lacabane’s excellent memoir, De la poudre a canon et de son introduction 
en France in Bibl. de U Ecole des Chartes, 2° série, i. 28-57 (1844). 

11 Besides Lacabane, w.s., p.51, see the accounts of the master crossbowman printed 
by Molinier in Chronique Normande, p. 215. 

2 Froissart, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, iii. 498. 

13 Gunnis cum pellotis. It is perhaps better to translate the latter word in 
Chaucer’s phrase as ‘ pellet’ (House of Fame, |. 1643), as cannon-ball suggests some- 
thing too big and heavy, and bullet something too small for the missile of primitive 
artillery. Professor Skeat’s explanation of pellet as a ‘stone cannon ball’ needs 
correction for this period, since the Tower documents always speak of pellets as made 
of lead. 
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Besides the information given by Mildenhall, we obtain 
some additional notices of these ‘ ribalds’ in the Issue Rolls of 
the Exchequer,“ which show that between 10 October 1345, and 
13 March 1346, Mildenhall received from the exchequer 
£124 18s. 4d. in eight different sums of varying amounts, super 
factura ribaldorum et capitum quarrellorum ad opus regis. As 
it is not likely that the payment would be made until the work 
had been done, these facts prove that the ‘ ribalds’ and their 
appropriate ammunition of ‘ quarrels ’ were actually constructed 
before the Crecy campaign started. The Issue Rolls further con- 
firm the suggestion of Mildenhall’s account (IIIa) that the ‘ribalds’ 
were actually made within the Tower of London, by the king’s own 
workmen. Walter, faber regis in turri Londoniarum, made the iron- 
work, and Richard of St. Albans, the king’s carpenter, made the 
woodwork. Some of the payments to Mildenhall are made ‘ by 
the hands of’ these two persons, though the larger ones are 
per manus proprias. Mildenhall is generally described in them 
as custos armaturarum et quarundam aliarum rerum infra 
turrim Londoniarum. Unluckily, there is no evidence of pay- 
ment for the shipment of the ribalds until after the battle of Creey 
had been fought. There is, however, a record of a payment to 
Everard Crouel, mariner, of a ship recently freighted with the 
king’s ribalds to be led beyond sea. The date of this is 17 February 
1347, so that it makes it quite certain that the ribalds were used 
at the siege of Calais. Too much stress must not be laid on 
merely negative evidence, but the absence of positive statement 
makes the presence of ribalds in the Crecy campaign a little 
doubtful. 

On 4 March 1346 Edward ordered the repair and shipment of 
certain guns, kept in the Tower, cum pellotis et puluere pro eisdem 
gunnis, pro passagio regis. Some of these were in Mildenhall’s 
charge, and others in the custody of Thomas of Rolleston, a king’s 
clerk, whom we know to have been a subordinate of Mildenhall, 
and was clearly specially in charge of the gunnery provided for the 
1346 expedition. A passage in Cook’s account (IV a) shows that 
the great wardrobe, in obedience to a writ of 10 May, provided 
Rolleston with no less than 912 1b. of saltpetre and 886 lb. of 
quick sulphur ad opus ipsius regis, pro gunnis suis. Further 
supplies were ordered three days later (IV 6). Rolleston got 
these ingredients of gunpowder through William of Stanes, whom 
we know to have been a citizen and spicer of London,” and who 
was described in 1344-5 as apothecarius regis."° Besides this, 
Rolleston received from the chamber moneys super factura 


“4 The extracts from the Issue Rolls, for which I am indebted to Miss L. B. Dibben, 
are printed in III b. 5 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1343-6, p. 340. 
16 Enrolled Accounts (Wardrobe & Household), no. 3, m. 42, 
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pulueris pro ingeniis, at a date which is probably somewhere 
between 23 March and 27 April (II). 

This is all the record evidence that guns were employed in 
the Crecy campaign ; but it is surely sufficient to make it im- 
possible for us to agree with those who lightly dismiss the story 
that cannon were employed by the English at the great battle 
as a groundless imagination of the chroniclers. Even the testi- 
mony of the chroniclers to this fact is much stronger than is often 
recognized. No less than four independent writers state that 
cannon were used. Two of these at least were strictly contem- 
porary. There were the Italians, Giovanni Villani,“ who died 
of the Black Death in 1348, and the anonymous author of the 
Istorie Pistolesi,® who laid down his pen in the same year. The 
Italians’ testimony is strongly confirmed by the Grandes 
Chroniques de France, which are unquestionably an authority 
of great importance. To these we must add the testimony of 
the Amiens manuscript of the second recension of Froissart,” 
evidence weak in itself, but important as an additional 
authentication. 

It is even more uncritical to wave aside the evidence for 
cannon at Crecy on the @ priori ground that ‘ field artillery ’ is 
incredible in 1346. If this were so, how could two contemporary 
writers have imagined it ? As a matter of fact, all early cannon 
were so small that they could be, and were, easily carried about in 
carts, wherever a fully equipped army was likely to go. Moreover 
the ribaudequins, at least, were wheeled vehicles capable of easy 
transport. Unluckily we are not told definitely that ribaudequins 
accompanied the Crecy army, and the negative evidence rather 
suggests that they did not. But for that it would be tempting 
to conjecture that certain features in the two Italian accounts of 
Crecy, which have provoked most suspicion as to their trustworthi- 
ness, may be at least partially explained if we assume that the 
firearms which threw the Genoese crossbowmen into a panic were 
ribaudequins. The two Tuscan writers, who doubtless repeat 
the story of the Genoese themselves, describe the French attack 
as made on the English entrenched behind a laager of wagons. 
This was plainly not the case, even though some French chronicles, 
for example the Chronique normande du quatorziéme siecle,” share 
in the error of the Italians. We can, however, understand 
how a beaten force, which never came to handgrips with the 
enemy, might easily have imagined that they were assailing the 
English charroi, if we assume that in front of the English host 
a number of ribaudequins were stationed. It must, however, be 


% Muratori, Scriptores, xiii. 946-8. 18 Jbid. xi. 516. 
18 y. 460, ed. P. Paris. 
2° Chroniques, ed. Luce, iii. 416. 21 pp. 80-1, ed. Molinier. 
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admitted that a study of the passages quoted in Godefroi’s 
Dictionary under the word ribaudequin will hardly suggest that 
these little carriages for groups of small guns were very like the 
ordinary wagons of an army of the period, and that we have also 
to set against this conjecture the fact that the Grandes Chroniques 
speak of trois canons as being employed by the English. 

The employment of guns and gunpowder in the siege of 
Calais has been known since the age of Spelman. It is, however, 
worth while putting together here the chief facts relevant to it. 
Crecy was fought on 26 August, and it is perhaps a further sugges- 
tion of the value of cannon in the engagement that on 1 September, 
before Edward’s arrival before Calais, orders were issued that all 
guns and engines then in the Tower should be shipped along 
with ‘ pellets ’, barrels for packing, saltpetre and gunpowder, and 
be taken to the king at Calais (III). Moreover, by writ of 2 Sep- 
tember, Mildenhall was ordered to send through Clement atte 
Merke certain manualia ingenia vocata gunnys and ammunition 
to Calais. The three magna ingenia, whose transport by barge 
from the Tower to ships in the river is described in detail 
by Mildenhall, were probably not firearms. Along with them, 
however, went ten guns with their ‘tillers’, or carriages, six 
pieces of lead, five barrels of powder, and a hundred great pellets 
of lead for the guns. Two of the guns are described as grossi, 
so that the other eight are likely to have been very small. More- 
over in the long list of engines, guns, and their accessories, for 
which Mildenhall accounts, we should note that all of them, 
including the ten guns, were received of Thomas of Hatfield.” 
Hatfield, then bishop of Durham, and serving the king all through 
the Crecy and Calais campaign, had been clerk of the chamber 
up to 4 December 1344. It has already been noted that ribaude- 
quins were used in the siege. 

Considerable additional supplies of ammunition were also 
ordered for the siege. On 25 November 1346 the keeper of the 
great wardrobe was ordered to procure for the king’s use all 
the saltpetre and quick sulphur that could be found. In accor- 
dance with this order the great wardrobe delivered to Thomas 
Rolleston 750 lb. more of saltpetre, and 310 1b. more of sulphur 
(IVc). On 15 September 1347 William of Stanes was paid 
£167 2s. 2d. for supplying Rolleston, for the king’s use, with 
2021 lb. of saltpetre and 466 lb. of quick sulphur, and more money 
was still due to him ([Vcandd). The long siege of Calais had 
ended a month earlier. The part played in the concluding scenes 

* Brackenbury, i. 17, says, ‘The king had now therefore to our knowledge 20 guns 
at Calais.’ This is assuming that the ten guns sent by Weston and Clopton and 
the ten sent by Clement atte Merke were different. It seems at least as likely that 


they were the same, in which case Edward only had ten, besides whatever may have 
survived the Crecy campaign. 
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by the ‘ bombards’ that blocked the entrance to the harbour, 
and by the other ‘ bombards ’ which, stationed on Nieulay bridge, 
helped to prevent the relieving army from approaching the town 
on the landward side, is sufficiently testified by Froissart.* No 
doubt these guns were manned by the twelve artillatores and 
gunners, who received the king’s wages during the siege.™ 

The experimental stage of cannon, so fully illustrated for the 
years 1345-6, may be said to have lasted until 1360, the year 
of the treaty of Calais. Between the fall of Calais and the famous 
treaty there is only one reference to firearms in the privy wardrobe 
records. This is contained in William Rothwell’s accounts, which 
range from 1353 to 1360. It records the purchase of four guns 
de cupro, and also the provision of a pestle and mortar for making 
gunpowder (V). Yet during these years of silent records the 
references to firearms in the chronicles become comparatively 
frequent. Cannon accompanied the Black Prince in the foray of 
1356, which resulted in the battle of Poitiers. The death of 
an English knight from the effects of a gunshot in the great 
raid of 1359 is recorded in what is perhaps the first reference to, 
firearms in an English chronicle.” 

The accounts of Henry Snaith cover years of peace, and yet 
they mark the beginning of the continuous testimony to the 
existence of firearms as a regular part of the stores of the Tower 
arsenal (VI). It is significant that this account is the first in 
which the word ‘ guns’ is included with bows, crossbows, armour, 
and the like as one of the headings. When Snaith came into office 
in June 1360, he still found in the Tower the four guns, sixteen 
of the sixteen and a half pounds of powder, and even the pestle 
and mortar which his predecessor had left behind. Despite the 
peace, he added to the stock by purchasing five guns from one 
artiller, and one very small gun which the king presented to 
Lionel of Antwerp on his going to Ireland, which was perhaps the 
first piece of ordnance that was ever seen in Ireland. When 
Snaith gave up the Tower wardrobe in 1365, this little gun was 
the only one of his store that had left his custody. 

John Sleaford, the next keeper, held office for the rest of 
the reign of Edward III. During this period of renewed warfare 
and military disaster, the use of firearms was largely extended. 
Indeed, it would not be going too far to say that the years following 
the breach of the French treaty in 1369 were the time when guns 
and gunpowder first became of real importance to English armies. 
During the last years of the peace, care was taken to equip the 


3 iv. 46, 48, 272, 276, ed. Luce. 

** Wrottesley, Crecy and Calais, p. 203. * Froissart, iv. 11, ed. Luce. 

** Knighton, ii. 107 ‘Dominus Thomas de Morreus percussus est medio de una 
gunna’. 
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chief fortresses with the modern type of artillery. In 1365 two 
great guns and nine small ones were sent from the Tower to the 
new castle of Queenborough in Sheppey, which was assuredly 
a large supply for a castle which was certainly not one of the 
most important of the strongholds of the crown (VII). In 1371 
six guns, a barrel of saltpetre and one of sulphur were sent to 
Dover castle. In 1369-70 there were already three great guns of 
copper or brass, one of iron, and fifteen other guns at Calais, 
and to these a great gun with three ‘ pots ’ was added in 1372 (X). 
This was also the time, we shall see, when a gunnery department 
began in England. Its work was plainly traceable in the prepara- 
tions for the abortive expedition of 1372, the last campaign in which 
Edward III so much as contemplated taking a personal share, and 
the first English military enterprise which was adequately equipped 
with firearms. No less than twenty-nine guns of iron, 1,050 lb. 
of saltpetre, and an adequate supply of lead, were in this year 
delivered pro viagio regis super mare (X). 

In other ways also there was between 1370 and 1374 an 
unprecedented activity in the Tower workshops which is faithfully 
reflected in the accounts. In the last years of Edward III’s reign, 
military preparations slackened down after the truce of Bruges. 
Guns were now gradually brought back to the Tower, though 
there were still deliveries of them to keepers of fortresses; and 
one to the king in his chamber. Nevertheless when Sleaford laid 
down his office early in Richard II’s reign there were still twenty- 
two guns remaining, in store or in position, at the Tower (X1). 

There were other cannon and ammunition available besides 
those supplied by the Tower wardrobe, though concerning these 
the Tower officers kept no record (XIV 6). Some of the king’s 
castles supplied their needs from other sources, as for example 
in 1379, when the keepers of Carisbrooke purchased two cannon 
and a supply of saltpetre and sulphur,” and in 1382 when a gun was 
purchased for Southampton for 5s. 8d.> The custom now arose, and 
became common under Richard II, that captains of castles should 
receive sums of money for the purchase of firearms directly from 
the exchequer, without any reference to the office of the wardrobe 
of the Tower. Sometimes they would hire cannon from private 
makers who were willing to serve in the fortresses concerned as 
the gunners for their own pieces. Thus in 1384 the exchequer 
paid £26 5s. Od. to the late keeper of Carisbrooke ‘ for so much 
money by him disbursed, namely for five cannoniers, each having 
his cannon, and to one cannonier with three cannons, for the hire 
of the same cannoniers and cannons and for the purchase of 
powder’. At all times the English king’s dominions in France 


* Archaeologia, xxxii. 384. * Rogers, History of Prices, ii. 559. 
* Devon’s Issue Rolls, Henry 11I—Henry VI, p. 226. 
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were plentifully supplied with guns and ammunition from local 
sources. Neither the cannon used by the Black Prince against 
Romorantin in 1356,% nor the cannon which, according to 
Froissart, John Chandos was by 1369 in the habit of taking 
about with his troops,*4 came from the Tower wardrobe. At 
a later date, when the English king’s lands in France were more 
restricted, cannon for fortresses in English hands were paid for 
from the exchequer, as when in 1385 the keeper of Cherbourg 
received a tardy grant to recoup him for the purchase six 
years before of ‘ten guns to throw stones’ with appropriate 
ammunition. Prominent corporations and individuals had also 
artillery of theirown. I have mentioned the case of Southampton. 
The Letter-books of the city of London record that there were 
in the ‘chamber of the Guildhall’ six ‘ instruments of latten, 
called gonnes ’, with five ‘ tillers’ for the same, as well as four 
hundredweight and a half of pellets of lead for the same instru- 
ments, and 32 lb. of powder.* The ‘ great gun called the gun of 
Canterbury ’, used by Bishop Despenser for the siege of Ypres in 
1383," looks as if it were the property of the chapter, or of the 
archbishop. So common were guns now that the rioters who 
burst into Huntercombe manor in 1375 were armed with them.* 

A new period in the history of cannon all over Europe begins 
not long after the accession of Richard II. In the sieges and 
battles from 1380 onwards, firearms are so commonly mentioned 
that it becomes unprofitable to collect the constant references 
made to them.* Itwas nowalso that cannon began to be differen- 
tiated from the original primitive type, and we have examples 
both of the casting of guns of very large dimensions, and also of 
the first approaches towards the musketry of the future. Despite 
these circumstances, the privy wardrobe accounts of the whole of 
Richard II’s reign are on a much smaller scale than those of his 
grandfather. The troubles of a minority, and the virtual suspen- 
sion of the French war, may partly account for this; though we 
must also find a further explanation of it in the fact that increasing 
quantities of firearms and ammunition were paid for directly by 
the exchequer, without passing through the privy wardrobe 


*® Froissart, iv. 11, ed. Luce. 3 Ibid. vii. 144. 

** Devon’s Issue Rolls, Henry I1I—Henry VI, pp. 212-13. 

%* Letter-books of the City of London, F., p. 1. The entry is unfortunately undated, 
but as it is written on the fly-leaf of a volume whose contents range from 1337 to 1352, 
it is not likely to be much posterior to the latter year. 

* Knighton, ii. 199. 

* Brackenbury, i. 45-6; Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, ii. 298. The original authority 
is a Coram Rege roll of Hilary term, 50 Edward III. Even the records of the common 
Jaw-courts then may yield us some information on this subject. 

* The first great battle in which cannon played an important, though not a 
decisive, part seems to have been that of Aljubarrota in 1385. In the end, however, 
the English archers proved more valuable than the Spanish cannon. 
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accounts at all.’ Yet if the privy wardrobe accounts of the 
years 1377-82 are of the most restricted character, they are 
followed by the accounts which of all those that I have examined 
throw the newest and most detailed light upon our subject. For 
the whole of the rest of the reign we may say that the proportion 
of the privy wardrobe resources spent on firearms and ammuni- 
tion was immensely greater than it had been under Edward III. 
Thus, though the income of the Tower wardrobe is less, the sums 
employed on guns and gunpowder were decidedly greater, and the 
stock of both soon became much larger than previously. 
Richard II’s first keeper of the privy wardrobe, John Hayt- 
field, received from his predecessor, Sleaford, a stock of twenty-two 
guns in 1378 (XII). In September 1381 these were reduced to 
eleven (XIIT). Of the eleven that had disappeared, some, doubt- 
less, had been sent to other fortresses; but two had been sold, 
and two had been stolen in June 1381 when the revolted peasants 
broke into the Tower wardrobe and raided its stores. Nothing 
was done under the next keeper, John Hermesthorpe, except 
to strengthen the doors and locks, and to buy a little gunpowder. 
When in May 1382 Hermesthorpe handed over the Tower ward- 
robe to Randolph Hatton, things had reached a very low ebb. 
Hatton, however, soon put a new complexion on the matter. 
He remained in office until his death in 1396, but nearly all his 
activity was previous to 1388. During the first five or six years 
of his exertions, he spent nearly £1,800 on the purchase of 
artillery and ammunition. His wholesale purchases during this 
period show that cannon-founding was now becoming a con- 
siderable industry in England. In these years he bought eighty- 
seven cannon of four gun-founders (XIV a), and despite constant 
liveries of cannon to various fortresses his executors in 1396 
handed over a stock of fifty guns to his successor (XIV 6). It 
was the same with ammunition as with artillery. When Hatton 
came into office, he found no gunpowder in store, and only 
80 lb. of saltpetre. He left behind him nearly 4,000 lb. of gun- 
powder and nearly 600 lb. of saltpetre. Not only did he carry 
on his operations on a large scale; he also made experiments in 
firearms, securing, as we shall see, the casting of the biggest and 
most complicated artillery hitherto recorded, as well as providing 
hand-guns for the first time, at least under that name. His activity 
represents the high-water mark of gunnery during our period. The 
accounts of his successor, Lufwyk, who remained in office until the 
first few weeks of Henry IV’s reign, call for no special comment. 
* Devon’s Issue Rolls, Henry I1[—Henry VI, give numerous instances: for 
example, pp. 212-13, 226-7, 234. As these are but casual extracts,'a systematic 


examination of the Issue Rolls is necessary before complete stock can be taken of the 


artillery at the disposal of Edward III and Richard II. This search I have not under- 
taken. 
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By the days of Hatton and Lufwyk, no important fortress 
was thought adequately defended without a supply of artillery in 
the more modern sense. We read of three guns sent in 1379 to 
Porchester, and two others delivered there in 1386. Of the 
provision for Carisbrooke we have already spoken. Four guns 
were sent to Corfe castle, and three, one great and two of lesser 
size, to the tower of Southampton. Cannon were constantly 
sent to Dover, and sometimes to Rye and other Cinque Ports. On 
one occasion six large cannon were forwarded by cart to Dover 
castle from the Tower wardrobe. Besides these Sir Simon Burley, 
the keeper of Dover, had cannon of his own. In May 1385 he 
bought of William the Founder, of London, twelve cannon, which 
were paid for by the exchequer.* Large supplies went to 
the great border fortresses of Berwick and Roxburgh. One 
time seven small guns were dispatched to these two strong- 
holds, and on another occasion eight cannon were sent to 
Berwick, five of which were large, and three hand-guns. The 
captain of the English garrison at Brest received four guns with 
1,458 lb. of powder, 300 lb. of lead, and 300 round stones. So 
unimportant a castle as Trematon in Cornwall had its livery of 
12 lb. of gunpowder, while in 1398 four guns and ‘ gunstocks ’ and 
80 1b. of powder went to the castle of Holt in the Welsh March (XV). 
The very few military enterprises of Richard’s reign are each 
marked by a corresponding activity in the Tower wardrobe. At 
least six great cannon and six small accompanied Richard II on 
his first visit to Ireland in 1494-5 (XIV 6). Eight guns went with 
him on his second visit in 1399, all of which were deposited safely 
in Dublin castle when the king began his ill-starred return to 
England (XVI). It is clear that firearms had now become an 
essential element in our military system. 

A few generalizations suggested by the documents as a whole 
may perhaps still be permitted. They are especially such as arise 
from the study of those printed here for the first time. They at 
least will help to give English instances to illustrate the general 
principles laid down by such writers as Lacabane, Brackenbury, 
and Kohler. On the whole they will show that the lines of develop- 
ment in England and the continent were very similar. They will 
also perhaps help towards vindicating the independence of early 
English artillerists of foreign influence, and correct and supple- 
ment points on which even Brackenbury went wrong for want of 
material. 

The early history of firearms in this country is obscured by 
its intimate connexion with the history of the more ancient missile 
weapons, and especially with the arbalast, both in its larger 
variety, the springald, and in the ordinary crossbow used in 


%* Devon’s Issue Rolls, p. 227. 
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the field. A comprehensive term for all missile weapons 
and military machines was artilleria. This term, which was 
employed long before the introduction of cannon, was regarded 
as including firearms, though it continued to include iré- 
buchet and balista, and even the longbow and arrows, for the 
rest of the middle ages. The artiller, or artillator, continued 
similarly to be concerned with both the older and newer types of 
warlike engines. He was a craftsman, an engineer, and not 
a soldier. Moreover, the artiller was the maker of military 
machines, quite as much as the user of them. Specialists in 
the manufacture of firearms were as rare as specialists in their 
employment. The same persons were employed in casting 
cannon and in using them. The first makers of guns and ammu- 
nition were, to begin with, manufacturers of springalds and cross- 
bows, who turned their attention to producing the newer type of 
engines as soon as the demand arose for them. As an instance 
we may take the Byker family. We have first a John Byker, 
artillator regis, who was making and repairing springalds in 
1353-60. As balistarius domini regis infra turrim Londoniarum, 
he received 6d. a day as wages in 1353 and a shilling a day 
in 1354." Before 1360 he was succeeded by Patrick Byker, 
doubtless his kinsman. Again, in 1370 a William Byker had 
6d. a day from the exchequer as ‘ engineer of the king’s war 
slings within the Tower of London’.” In 1382-8 William, now 
artillator domini regis in turre Londoniarum, was still supplying 
the crown with crossbows at 8s. and 10s. a head, but also 
appears as the maker of two small iron cannon (XIV a). 

Other early cannon makers seem to have been mainly general 
workers in metal or iron, smiths, and especially braziers (V and 
VI); sometimes they were workers in wood, joiners or carpenters. 
When the cannon industry had become important, they are usually 
spoken of as founders. This is the description of William Wood- 
ward, the only person mentioned in our documents as casting 
cannon on a large scale. In every case manufacturers of cannon 
provided, along with the weapons, the stands or carriages on which 


%® For instance, in 1369, John of Hatfield, clericus artillarie nauium domini regis, 
appears as receiving numerous standards, bows, arrows, and lances, but neither cannon 
nor powder (Exch. Accounts, K. R., 396/15). In the fifteenth century, artiller is 
still sometimes almost equivalent to bowyer: New English Dictionary, s.v. 

© For instance the gunners at the siege of Calais of 1346-7 were included with 
masons, carpenters, armourers, &c., among ‘artificers and workmen’ in a different 
category from the various classes of fighting men: Wrottesley, ubi supra, p. 203. 
Gunners were still reckoned as artificers in 1417: Translator of Livius, Life of 
Henry V, p. 80 (ed. Kingsford, 1911). 

‘t Tssue Rolls Pells, Easter 27 Edw. III, m. 20; Mich. 28 Edw. III, m. 18; 
Easter 28 Edw. III, m.17. For Patrick, see Cal. of Close Rolls, 1360-4, pp. 373, 
503. 

* Brantingham’s Issue Roll, p. 33, ed. Devon. 
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they were placed, the gunpowder with which they were fired, or 
at least its ingredients, the ammunition, and the tampions and 
other accessories for their firing. It was part of their business to 
round off stones to fit the calibre of their own guns, and if they 
did not also cast leaden pellets, they at least provided moulds of 
the appropriate size for this purpose, and sometimes the raw lead 
to make bullets with. Upon occasion they hired themselves out 
to work their own guns. 

The Tower wardrobe was not to any large extent a cannon 
factory, though the earliest firearms of which we have exact par- 
ticulars, the ‘ ribalds’ of 1345-6, were constructed in the Tower 
by the king’s smiths and carpenters (IIIa and 6). In later times 
cannon were comparatively seldom constructed there ; yet it had 
a small permanent staff under an officer such as William Byker, 
which was able to repair guns frequently, and occasionally to 
make a few small ones. When, however, Byker, or the king’s 
smith in the Tower, manufactured a gun or a springald, he was 
paid for it like the outside workmen. Such men are, therefore, 
hardly an exception to the general rule that all the processes 
of manufacturing guns and gunpowder were carried on by 
private individuals. It has often been said that the earliest 
English cannon came from abroad, but the evidence of our 
records is that all persons mentioned as having anything to 
do with the making of cannon or ammunition were Londoners, 
or at least men with apparently English names who did their 
work in London. Instances are the above-mentioned William 
Woodward, who is described as a Londoner, William Byker, 
John Mollyng of Cornhill, and Stephen atte Marsh, faber domini 
regis in turre Londoniarum. All these four made cannon for 
Hatton (XIV a). To them we may add William the Founder, of 
London.“ Even the earliest recorded makers of cannon are 
Englishmen mainly working in the capital. They include 
William of Aldgate, brazier, 1353-60 (V), John Cornwall, 
artiller, 1361 (VI), John Brazier of Cornhill, 1361 (VI), and 
Peter the Joiner (X). In the reign of Henry V, however, gun- 
masters from Germany were imported into England.“ 

As the use of guns increased, the constant need for repairing 
the primitive gun and the large sums charged by outside traders 
for ammunition were strong inducements to the Tower office to 
occupy itself both with the repair of cannon and the preparation 
of ammunition. From 1352 onwards a mortar and pestle were 
provided for compounding gunpowder (V), though this modest 

* Devon’s Issue Rolls, p. 227. 

“* The details in the text sufficiently answer Brackenbury’s statement (p. 47), ‘ It 


seems strange that it should nowhere be mentioned who was the maker of these English 


guns, and certainly as yet we are unable to state that any of them were either forged 
or cast at home.’ 
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provision satisfied the Tower demand until the end of our period. 
After 1373 four moulds were needed for casting bullets (X), and 
from Hatton’s time onwards workmen were engaged in the Tower in 
rounding stones for his cannon (X1IVa). By the end of Edward III’s 
reign we have for the first time elaborate details of the cost of 
making gunpowder and cannon balls, and learn that the operatives 
received on the average the high wage of 6d. a day. We are told 
how bags of hide were made to carry the powder, how pestles and 
mortars were procured to mix the ingredients, how scales were 
purchased for weighing them, how trays of wood and brass were 
provided for drying the powder in the sun or over the fire, 
how provision was made of moulds for the cannon balls, and of 
barrels great and small with appropriate locks for storing the 
manufactured product. Yet the cost of two years’ activity was 
only £25, and the sum of all the labour employed in the manu- 
facture of missiles and gunpowder only amounts to 126 days’ 
work of a single workman. However, the raw material was 
separately paid for, and we read the recorded prices of charcoal 
and willow faggots, though in the same document we also learn 
that 135 lb. of saltpetre and 49 1b. of quick sulphur would 
make 184 lb. of gunpowder, the cheap charcoal being altogether 
ignored (X). Large quantities of lead were transferred from 
the works department of Westminster palace for making 
‘ pellets ’ for the king’s guns. At the end of Sleaford’s account 
there remained a certain amount of gunpowder and its ingredients 
in the Tower, but every gun, great or small, had been dispatched 
to the fields of operations. An entry mentioning artillery ‘ weak, 
broken, noisome, used up, and broken and wasted in trials and 
assays ’ between 1365 and 1377 throws some light on the imper- 
fections of primitive firearms (XI, compare XIV b). As the use 
of firearms increased, men slowly began to specialize in working 
them. As early as 1346 we have ‘ gunners’, as distinct from 
artillatores.& Twenty years later they were also called cannoniers. 
Under Richard II, we have seen that it was worth the while of 
private ‘cannoniers’ to cast guns and let them out for hire, 
along with their own services to work them. By 1369 a sub- 
department for gunnery was already established within the 
Tower wardrobe ; and we still have the accounts of John Derby, 
clericus pro officio gunnorum regis, from 1.March 1370 to 31 March 
1374. Derby was a clerk in the ecclesiastical sense, and, 


* Wrottesley, Crecy and Calais, p. 203. 

“* See Archaeologia, xxxii. 386-7, for Derby’s account from | March 1370—31 March 
1374. The amount for the four years is only £24 12s. 5d. It should be remembered, 
however, that Derby’s business was with the distribution, rather than with the manu- 
facture of firearms. Seealso L. T. R., Foreign Accounts, no. 3, 43 Edw. III, m. 1 d, 
which shows that Derby accounted from 1 September 1369 to 30 September 1370, ‘de 
custubus et expensis per ipsum factis circa cariagium et saluam custodiam lectorum, 
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moreover, subordinate to the keeper of the privy wardrobe, to 
whom he rendered his accounts. The amount of these accounts 
was exceedingly insignificant, not more than one per cent. of 
his official superior’s modest budget of about £500 a year. 

In other strongholds than the Tower there were now special 
officers appointed to have charge of firearms. By 1375 William 
Newlyn was magister gunnorum de villa Calesie (X1). In 1373-5, 
John Arblaster, valettus artillerie at Queenborough (X), and in 
1381-2 William Arblaster, who purchased saltpetre for gun- 
powder, show that the expert in the crossbow was still the expert 
in gunnery. All these were engineers, not accounting officers, 
or clerks. 

The accounts give us many valuable details as to the nature of 
early English firearms. Nearly all our earliest guns whose consti- 
tution is specified were made of cuprum. Whether this term should 
be translated as copper, brass, or bronze, experts alone can deter- 
mine, but we may feel fairly sure that cwprum is much the same 
as the ‘ metal ’ of contemporary foreign accounts, that is hardened 
copper or brass.“’ It was not until 1397 that the privy wardrobe 
recognizes canons d’aresme (XV), though smaller accessories, such 
as mortars, were made of brass at earlier periods (X); and some 
of the makers of these guns of cuprum are described as braziers. 
Latten guns first appear in 1372, and perhaps earlier in the six 
guns belonging to the city of London.® Iron cannon, first men- 
tioned in 1369-71, were provided in considerable numbers for the 
expedition of 1372. For this Derby was responsible for 29 iron 
guns and 12 of latten. 

Cannon were cheap in the fourteenth century, even when we 
make allowance for the smallness of their size. The whole cost 
of the hundred ‘ ribalds’ of 1345, including their transport, was 
little more than a pound each (III), and the earliest recorded 
price for cannon in 1353 was 13s. 4d. each, when a ‘ springald ’, or 
great crossbow, cost 66s. 8d. (V). The gun presented to Earl 
Lionel in 1361 only cost 6s. 8d. (VI). In 1373-5 a gun of latten 
with three ‘ pots’ could be got for 20s. (X). Under Richard II 
a small iron cannon cost 20s. or 26s. 8d., and a ‘ great cannon of 
copper’ little more than £3. Woodward’s forty-seven ‘ great 
cannon’ were bought for more than £6 6s, each, and his 
biggest and most complicated weapon, to which we shall often 
have to refer, only fetched £12 5s. 8d. (XIVa). This elaborate 
instrument cost more than 44d. a pound; but the average price 
vessellamentorum auri et argenti, et aliarum diuersarum rerum’ to the amount 
of £15 7s. 6d. Among the articles thus carried were ‘ barrels of saltpeter and quick 
sulphur for the king’s guns’, but there is nothing in the account to prove that Derby 
was then clerk of the guns. If he were, it looks as if this post were to begin with 


an incident of a more general office connected with the king’s chamber. 
“ Lacabane, p. 51; Brackenbury, i. 8. 6 Letter-book F, p. 1. 
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of cannon seems to have been 4d. a pound, and in some cases as 
little as 3}d. was paid per pound. In comparison cannon were 
much dearer than armour; for instance, prices of the lorice, which 
Keeper Sleaford bought from the merchant John Salman between 
1365 and 1370, ranged between 16s. 1d. and 24s. 9d. for a lorica 
ferri, and between £3 6s. 8d. and £4 for a lorica de acere.” 
Foreign instances help to confirm these early prices of cannon. 
In 1338 ten cannon, five of ‘ metal’ and five of iron, cost at 
Cambrai £25 2s. 7d. tournois, about £2 5s. 3d. tournois apiece.” 
It would be a rash thing to say what was the relation of 
the livre tournois of account to the English pound sterling in 
1338, but early in Edward I’s reign the Tours pound was one- 
fourth of the English," and the subsequent debasement of 
currency did not necessarily affect moneys of account. If the 
ratio still held good for moneys of account, £2 5s. 3d. tournois 
would be rather less than 11s. and 12s, sterling. 

The accident that the privy wardrobe generally purchased its 
cannon by weight has preserved the weight of early English guns 
as well as their price. In the earliest instances the price only is re- 
corded, but we may safely assume that these cannon were certainly 
not cheaper than those bought half a generation later, so that 
our knowledge of the average price per pound in later times gives 
us means of making a rough guess of the weight and therefore the 
size which they attained. It is certain that the earliest cannon of 
Edward III must have been very small. At 4a& a pound the four 
guns de cupro made for Rothwell between 1353 and 1360 could only 
have weighed 40 Ib. each (V); and at the same rate the small gun 
of cuprum taken by Lionel of Antwerp to Ireland in 1361 only 
weighed 20 lb. We have firmer ground for generalizations for 
the years of Hatton’s account, when between 1382 and 1388 he 
purchased eighty-seven new guns, no less than seventy-three of 
which were cast by William Woodward. Woodward carefully 
recorded the weights of the various groups of cannon made by 
him, and we are even told in what cases the hundred means 
112 lb., and when it only means the ordinary hundred. The only 
case where the precise value of the hundred is not given, is that of 
the biggest gun by Woodward, which weighed either 737 or 665]b., 
but this was an exceptional piece. The normal ‘ great cannon’ 
was hardly more than half this size. Forty-seven such guns cast 
by Woodward averaged 380 lb. each, and five others work out at 
318 lb. each. But four brass cannon, averaging 150 lb. each, are 
still described as ‘ great cannon’. Of course these weights are 
for the barrel alone. The gun-carriage, or stand, was paid for 


* Exch. Accounts, K. R., 395/1. 
*° Lacabane, p. 51; appendix to Chronique Normande, p. 215. 
* Pipe Roll, 5 Edw. I, m. 22. 
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separately, as we shall soon see. It is clear, however, that the 
Tower accounts give next to no countenance to the view which 
some recent writers have expressed, that primitive cannon were 
unwieldy monsters, incapable of being carried about, and only 
suitable for garrison and siege purposes (IX). It was not until 
the second or third generation of firearms that really heavy siege 
artillery was commonly constructed. Even Woodward’s great 
gun owed its weight to its ten barrels for pellets and quarrels 
which must have been too small to have been very useful for 
siege purposes. 

Small as the great cannon of this time were, smaller firearms 
were cast, even in the earliest period of the new artillery, which 
were contrasted with the modest ‘ great guns’ of the period. 
Woodward’s accounts give us a notion as to what the lighter 
guns of the reign of Richard IT were like. Among the artillery 
Woodward cast for the king were seven canones minores of an 
average weight of 49 lb., and nine canones parui which work out 
at 43 lb. each. More significant even than these figures is the 
fact that in January 1386 Hatton delivered to the chamberlain 
of Berwick ‘three small cannon of brass, called handgonnes ’ 
(XIV b).” T have unluckily found no details of their manufacture, 
but they were clearly much lighter than any of the products of 
Woodward’s factory. The entry is significant since it clearly 
establishes the use of hand-guns a good generation further back 
than they have hitherto been known to exist, even on the con- 
tinent. Kéhler knows of no hand-guns before 1405 and 1410, 
and the earliest examples of the use of the term hand-gun in 
English, quoted in the New English Dictionary, are as late as 1446 
and 1449.4 It would have been surprising, however, if it had taken 
men so long to find out the use of hand-guns. A single barrel 
of the primitive ribaudequin, mounted so that it could be wielded 
by hand, would not have been hard to devise. Indeed it is 
probable that the thing existed before the name, and we must 
not forget that the earliest cannon were called manualia ingenia. 
Moreover the eight guns to which Sleaford caused handles to be 
fixed after the fashion of pikes, could only have been hand-guns, 
especially as some hatchets were at the same time fitted with the 
same sort of handles (X, pro heluyng viij gunnorum et x hatchet- 
torum ...ad modum pycoys .. . xiij s.). And Brackenbury (ii. 
46) points out the extreme probability that the guns used in 1375 
in the attack on Huntercombe ‘can have been little, if at all, 


* In 1386 Froissart speaks of ‘ bombardes portatives’ : Chroniques, x. 125 (ed. 
Lettenhove). 8 Kriegswesen, iii. 1, 329. 

** To these the ‘ handgone’ of Nicolas’s Navy, ii. 475, under its true date of 22 June 
1411, should have been added. The twenty-four ‘quarell gunnes’ bought by 


Henry IV’s exchequer in 1400 at 7s. each must also have been hand-guns: Devon, 
Issue Rolls, Hen. 11I—Hen. VI, p. 277 
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different from the field guns of later date’. Such facts are 
enough to qualify the view that ‘the first use of the smaller 
firearms in England is to be found in the wars of the Roses ’.» 
The mode of fitting primitive artillery is also illustrated by 
the records. The ribaudequins, as we have seen, were carried about 
in small carts with two or four wheels, These carriages Froissart 
likens to wheelbarrows, and other writers to petits charrois. 
Heavier guns were provided with stationary stands of wood called 
telaria or ‘ tillers’. Here again the gun was equipped like its pre- 
decessor the balista, for there were telaria balistarum long before 
there were telaria gunnorum.® By Hatton’s time, the ordinary 
stand for a great gun was called a ‘trunk’. The cost of a 
‘great trunk, made of wood, and bound with iron’, was 
18s. 4d.; and the trunk to Woodward’s exceptionally large gun 
cost 30s. On one occasion Hatton accounted for the purchase of 
fifty-nine trunks. What these trunks were like can be seen from con- 
temporary drawings of early artillery in illuminated manuscripts. 
In the well-known representation of a very early gun in a manu- 
script of Walter de Millemete at Christ Church, Oxford, the trunk 
is something like a low four-legged table, with a slightly concave 
top. In most contemporary illustrations the trunk, or tiller, is 
a stationary apparatus of wood, though sometimes mounted on 
low wheels. It is clear, however, from several privy wardrobe 
references that guns, both great and small, were generally carried 


about the country in carts (e.g. XIV a). Even the light guns of | 


this period were not field artillery in the sense of guns which could 
be moved about the country ready for battle, but they could and 
did accompany armies in carts. It was easy to put them in 
position to fight defensive battles, such as the English affected. 
For the smallest firearms trunks were not provided, but 
baculi grossi et curti ligati cum ferro. An early fifteenth-century 
German hand-gun figured in Kéhler’s Kriegswesen™ probably 
shows pretty clearly the nature of the iron-bound staffs, used 
for the primitive hand-guns. The stock is here fixed to the 
gun barrel, very much after the fashion of pikes, as is described 
in Sleaford’s accounts; and the gun is held under the arm of 
the gunner, with the end of the stock resting on the ground, 
and fired from a touch-hole. We may now call these ‘ gunstocks ’, 
for that word occurs in 1398, when it is clearly used as a synonym 
for ‘trunk’ (XV note 30). It is not impossible, however, that 
the baculi were rests on which the hand-gun could be placed when 
discharged in the field, like the well-known rests of the later 


*° Social England, ii. 332 (1894). 

** Pipe Roll, 27 Edw. III, m. 34. * jii, figs. vi, xi. 

** The earliest quotation in the New English Dictionary which employs the term 
* gunstock ’ is as late as 1495-7, 
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arquebuss. However this may be, hand-guns thus equipped 
were quite the exception at this time. When fifty-three greater 
or lesser trunks were needed for great cannon, only four baculi 
were furnished for guns of small dimensions (XIVa). They 
cost, however, 3s. 4d. each. Indeed, so long as the hand-gun 
was in construction exactly the same as a very small cannon, 
no amount of ingenuity in providing it with a stock would make 
it a very practical weapon. 

The earliest missiles for firearms were quarrels, analogous in 
type to the bolt of the crossbow. Such quarrels were winged 
(pennate), sometimes with brass and iron, and sometimes with 
feathers. Clearly the latter variety were impossible for fire- 
arms, but the former continued to be employed, especially for 
small guns, to the end of our period. But they were soon 
almost superseded by pellets, or small balls of lead. Under 
Richard IT projectiles were differentiated according to the type 
of cannon employed. Leaden pellets were now only regarded as 
appropriate for small cannon, while stones, wrought to fit the 
bores, were the ordinary missiles for heavier artillery. The iron 
balls, common in Italy, appear in neither reign.“ It would be 
interesting if we could determine the limits of size for cannon 
which were appropriate for lead and stone balls respectively. 
A hint is suggested in this direction by the fact that John Mollyng 
of Cornhill, who cast for Hatton ‘ great cannon of brass ’ weighing 
181, 234, and 266 lb., supplied only round stones as missiles for 
these very moderately heavy guns. Woodward provided both 
stones and lead, and also a mould for casting balls, which was no 
doubt adapted for his nine small cannon, averaging 43 lb. each, 
and constructed pro pellottis et quarrellis. A thousand pellets of 
lead sent in 1380 to Corfe castle weighed either 315 or 285 lb. (XII), 
and therefore less than a third of a pound each. At the other end 
of the scale stand ten guns used for the defence of Cherbourg by 
the English in 1379, ‘ seven of the said guns casting large stones 
twenty-four inches in circumference, and the three remaining, 
large stones fifteen inches in circumference.’ Really large 
cannon begin, then, about the same time as hand-guns. 

With regard to the minor accessories of firing, the accounts 
show that wooden ‘ tampions ’, or wads, were used to separate 
the gunpowder from the missile, and that the charges were 
ignited by ‘ touches’, supplied with fire from ‘firing pans’ of 
metal, which seem to have been carried about charged with live 


* Exch. Accounts, K. R. 392/14. 

* One of these quarrelle pennate is figured in Brackenbury’s Ancient Cannon, i. 6, 
from the fifteenth-century manuscript, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24945, f. 94. 

*' They were also unknown in France : Brackenbury, p. 33. 

* Devon, Issue Rolls, Hen. 11I—Hen.VI, pp. 212-13. Brackenbury, p. 34,mentions 
projectiles between 60 and 130 Ib. in 1377, and some of 450 Ib. 
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coals for the purpose. There were also ‘ drivells ’, or ramrods of 
iron for driving the charge home. 

The construction of primitive cannon was often very elaborate. 
Many were equipped with movable breeches or ‘chambers’, 
which were often made in duplicate.” It is sometimes very 
difficult to distinguish between cannon provided with duplicate 
chambers and guns with two or more barrels. The most compli- 
cated weapon recorded was Woodward’s gun, weighing 665 lb. 
This had one foramen for great stones, and ten other foramina for 
pellets or ‘ great quarrels’. It must, in fact, have been an eleven- 
barrelled weapon, in which one great barrel was surrounded by 
ten small ones, which sent forth leaden bullets of modest dimen- 
sions. We hear also of a cannon with three ‘ pots’, which only 
cost 20s. (XI). It is hard to be quite sure whether these ‘ pots’ 
were movable chambers or separate barrels. Often cannon were 
spoken of as having two or more capita or testes. Cannon ‘ with 
two heads’ were fairly common. One such ‘ great cannon for 
stones’ was sent in 1386 to Brest, and two similar brass 
cannon, weighing 266 and 175 lb. respectively, went in the same 
year to Porchester (XIV 6). Other cannon of this type were sent 
to Berwick (ibid.). It is impossible to believe that such cannon 
were complete failures, as they were so common, but it is perhaps 
significant that Woodward’s experiment was never repeated. 

It has often been said that down to Elizabeth’s time ‘ most of 
the gunpowder used in England was imported from abroad ’. 
Whatever may be the case in later times, there is no evidence of 
any imported gunpowder in England in the fourteenth century. 
In comparison with the prices of guns, gunpowder was very 
dear. Saltpetre was the expensive and rare ingredient, 
costing 18d. a lb. in 1347, when sulphur was 8d. a lb., and 15d. 
a lb. in 1379, when sulphur was 6d. a lb. Charcoal, prefer- 
ably from willow wood, was of course cheap and generally pro- 
curable. The increased demand for powder had little effect in 
reducing the price, and Hatton, buying nearly 4,000 lb., had to 
pay Woodward the same rate of 18d. a lb. that Rothwell had paid 
for the trifling quantity of 164 lb. thirty years earlier (IV). Byker, 
however, sold his powder at 16d. a lb., though he had apparently 
not much to dispose of at that rate. At the end of Edward III’s 
reign surplus stores of powder were sold at 8d. alb., but this had 
probably deteriorated by keeping (XI). The dearness of the 
manufactured article and the risks attending its transport may 


* The Italian instances, in Brackenbury, ii. 48 seqg., are of about 1380, and show 
some curious variations from English usage, but more frequently great analogies to it. 

** Rise and Progress of British Explosives Industry, 1909, p. 10. 

* Brackenbury, ii. 32, brings this out clearly. 

* Archaeologia, xxxii. 382, 384. In XIV a, saltpetre varies between ls. and 3s. 4d., 
and sulphur costs only 2d. a lb. 
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well have combined to establish the usual custom of purchasing 
the ingredients separately and making the finished product in the 
Tower. Often the various garrisons had their saltpetre, sulphur, 
and even their charcoal, sent to them separately, so that they also 
could make powder on the spot. T. F. Tovr. 


APPENDIX 


I. Account of John de Flete, clericus camere, 25 January 1333 to 
31 July 1334 (Exch. Accounts, K. R. 386/15). 
j quart. de salpetre, precii vj d. ; iij Ib. sulphuris viui, precii ij s. vj d.; 
iv lb. sulphuris simplicis, precii ij s. 


II. Issues from the Chamber, 18-29 Edw. III. Burton’s account of 
denarit soluti extra cameram regis. . . . 25 December 1344 to 
18 October 1347 (¢bid. 391/1, m. 1. Printed by Joseph Hunter 
in Archaeologia, xxxii. 381). 
Thome de Roldeston, clerico secrete garderobe regis . . . super factura 
pulueris pro ingeniis et emendacione diuersarum armaturarum, xl s. 


Undated, but between entries dated 23 March and 27 April 1346. 


TII. (a) Privy Wardrobe Account of Robert de Mildenhale, 17 October 1344 
to 29 September 1351 (Pipe Roll, 27 Edw. III, m. 34. Printed 
by Joseph Burtt in Archaeological Journal, xix. 68-75 (1862)). 

Et per aliud breue regis de predicto sigillo griffonis, datum 
primo die Feb. anno xix° (1345), per quod rex mandauit eidem custodi quod 
omnes arcus,. . . armaturas, gunnis cum sagittis et pellotis reparare, et 
coffras et dolea pro eis imponendis et trussandis prouidere et emere, et ea in 
nauibus! pro passagio regis eskippari faceret. .. . Et in centum minutis 
ingeniis vocatis ribaldis, pro passagio regis versus Normanniam et alias 
partes transmarinas, faciendis, bordis et alio meremio, rotis, axibus, clauis, 
lanceis ferreis asceratis, cordis et aliis minutis necessariis pro eisdem 
emptis, una cum cariagio dictarum bordarum, rotarum, et aliarum rerum 
premissarum de diuersis locis ubi empte fuerunt et prouise usque predictam 
turrim regis, ac etiam stipendiis carpentariorum ingenia illa faciencium per 
diuersas vices dicto anno xix®, c xviij li. ixs. iijd. et ob., per breue regis de 
predicto sigillo, datum primo die Oct. predicto anno xix°, per quod rex 
mandauit eidem custodi quod centum ribaldos pro guerra regis fieri faceret, 
sicut continetur ibidem. De quibus ribaldis respondet infra. 

Writ of 4 March 1346 quod omnes . . . armaturas, gunnis cum pellotis 
et puluere pro eisdem gunnis, . . . tam in custodia eiusdem custodis quam 
in custodia Thome de Roldeston, clerici regis, existentes, pro passagio 
ipsius regis ordinatas, reparari . . . eskippari . . . et prefato Thome pro 
predicto passagio regis liberari faceret, et per quod breue rex vult quod 
de vadiis, misis, et expensis aliis circa premissa ... idem custos habet 
allocacionem. 

2 Ac etiam in carriagio earundem rerum .. . et in batillagio earundem 
et predictorum ribaldorum de eadem turri usque ad naues in la Pole 


* manibus in roll. * This paragraph is not printed by Burtt. 
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juxta eandem turrim, ad ducendos cum rege, pro predicto passagio suo 
usque partes Francie. 

3 Et in magno ingenio in predicta turri disiungendo, et eodem simul 
cum aliis ij ingeniis ibidem tractando vsque le Watergate ad iij shoutas 
ibidem prouisas pro ingeniis illis ducendis ad naues regis in la Pole 
et apud Grenewych, pro eisdem et aliis rebus infrascriptis ducendis 
vsque Caleis ad regem, et eciam portagio x gunnorum cum telariis, 
ix coffrarum cum armatura, vj peciarum plumbi, v barellorum pulueris, 
et c magnarum pelotarum plumbi pro eisdem gunnis, vsque dictas shoutas, 
iiij bordarum pro uno coffro ad cauillas predictorum ingeniorum imponen- 
das inde faciendo, clauium ferri pro eodem, et ij cabulorum pro dictis 
ingeniis emptorum, vna cum conduccione predictarum iij shoutarum, 
et vadiis et stipendiis carpentariorum et portitorum diuersorum .. . 
xiiij li. iiij s. xj d. [by privy seal of 1 September 1346] quod omnia ingenia 
et gunna cum eorum apparatu in turri regis predicta, et alia diuersa, 
scilicet . . . pellotas, barellos, et salpetram et pulueres, et omnimodas res 
alias ad ingenia et gunnos illos spectantes . . . eskippari et ea omnia Waltero 
de Westone et Thome de Copham, clericis regis, ad ducenda ad regem 
apud Calesiam liberari faceret. . . . 

[Tbid. m. 34d.] * Et misit regi vsque Calesiam, inter alias armaturas 
et res regi ibidem missas per Clementem atte Merke, valettum camere 
sue, ix coffras cum armatura regis que venerunt de Caan in Normandia 
per breue regis de priuato sigillo datum ij¢ die Sept. anno xx° [1346], per 
quod rex mandauit eidem custodi quod easdem coffras cum armatura 
regis et manualia ingenia vocata gunnys cum salpetre, sulphure viuo, et 
pellottis in custodia ipsius custodis existencia ad regem apud Calesiam 
venire faceret. 

3 Tdem reddit compotum de ij ingeniis cum apparatu; x gunnis cum 
telariis vnde ij grossis; v paruis barellis cum salpetre, sulphure viuo, et 
alio puluere pro dictis gunnis ; ]xxiij pellotis plumbi grossis ; xxxj paruis 
pellotis ; vj peciis plumbi; ij incudibus; viij martellis; vj paribus 
tenellarum ; x garbis asceris; v¢ lb. ferri Ispanici; ij paribus suffo- 
calium ; ij bicornes ; ij tonyrnes ; similiter receptis de Thoma de Hatte- 
felde in garderoba predicta, per diuersas vices infra dictum tempus huius 
compoti, sicut continetur in dicto rotulo de particulis. 

2 Et Ricardo de Sancto Albano, carpentario, ad opus regis, ¢ ingenia 
vocata ribardos [sic] et mille lanceas ferri, pro eisdem, per breue regis 
de predicto sigillo griffonis, datum primo die Aprilis dicto anno xx®.... 
De quibus ribaldis et lanceis idem Ricardus debet respondere. 

3 Et missas regi vsque Calesiam inter alias armaturas et res regi ibidem 
missas per Clementem atte Merke, valettum camere sue, ij ingenia cum 
apparatu ; x gunnum [sic] cum telariis, quorum ij grossa ; v paruos barellos 
cum salpetre et sulphure viuo ; ]xxiij pellotas plumbi grossas, xxxj paruas 


pellotas, et vj pecias plumbi pro gunnis [by writs of 1 and 2 September 
1346].4 


? This paragraph is not printed by Burtt. 

* Printed by Burtt. 

* Mildenhall’s accounts, 30 September 1351 to 8 May 1353, are in Pipe Roll, 
27 Edw. III, m, 36. 
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III (b). Extracts from the Issue Rolls, 1345-7. 

[Monday 10 October 1345.] Roberto de Mildenhale, clerico, custodi 
armaturarum regis infra turrim Londoniarum, in denariis sibi liberatis per 
manus Ricardi de Sancto Albano super factura quorundam ribaldorum 
ad opus regis, xl s. (Issue Rolls, Pells, no. 146, Mich. 20 Edw. 
III, m. 1.) 

[15 October.] Roberto de Mildenhale, clerico, in denariis sibi liberatis 
per manus Walteri, fabri regis in turri Londoniarum, super factura ferra- 
mentorum pro ribaldis regis, per breue de priuato sigillo inter mandata 
de termino Paschali proximo preterito, xs. (Ibid. m. 4.) 

[Wednesday 16 November.] Roberto de Mildenhale, clerico, custodi 
armaturarum et quorundam aliorum hernesiorum infra turrim Londoniarum, 
in denariis sibi liberatis per manus Ricardi de Sancto Albano super factura 
ribaldorum ad opus regis, per breue de priuato sigillo inter mandata de hoc 
termino, xxs. (Ibid. m. 11.) 

[Before 23 December.] Roberto de Mildenhale, clerico . . . in denariis 
sibi liberatis per manus proprias super factura ribaldorum . . . xiij li. xij s. 
(Ibid. m. 21.) 

Roberto de Mildenhale, clerico, custodi armaturarum et quarundam 
aliarum rerum infra turrim Londoniarum, in denariis sibi liberatis per 
manus proprias super factura ribaldorum... xli. (Jbid. m. 24.) 

[18 February 1346.] Eidem Roberto... xli. (Ibid. m. 31.) 

[2 March 1346.] Roberto de Mildenhale, clerico, custodi armaturarum 
et quarundam aliarum rerum regis infra turrim Londoniarum, in denariis 
sibi liberatis per manus proprias super factura ribaldorum ad opus regis 
infra turrim predictam, vij li. (Ibid. m. 34.) 

{13 March 1346.] Roberto de Mildenhale, clerico, custodi armaturarum 
et quarundam aliarum rerum infra turrim Londoniarum, in denariis sibi 
liberatis per manus proprias super factura ribaldorum et capitum quarrel- 
lorum ad opus regis, xxvj li. xiij s. iiij d. (Ibid. m. 37.) 

Similar entry. Ixvj li. xiij s. ij d. (Zbid. m. 45.) 

(Saturday 17 February 1347.] Euerardo Crouel, marinario cuiusdam 
nauis nuper frettate cum ribaldis regis ducendis versus partes transmarinas, 
in denariis sibi liberatis pro vadiis suis et marinariis in eadem naue exis- 
tentibus, xls. (Ibid. Mich. 21 Edw. III, m. 36.) 


IV. Great Wardrobe Accounts of John Cook (Enrolled Accounts (W. 
and H.), 3, mm. 44-6). Printed by Joseph Hunter in Archaeologia, 
xxxii. 381-2, 22 December 1345 to 31 January 1349. 


a. [10 May 1346.] Et eidem Thome de Roldeston, per manus Willelmi 
de Stanes, ad opus ipsius regis pro gunnis suis ix® xij lb. salpetre, et 
Viij® iiij** vj lb. sulphuris viui per breue regis, datum x° die Maii dicto 
anno xx° [1346], per quod rex mandauit prefato custodi quod computaret 
cum prefato Willelmo de salpetra et sulphure viuo per ipsum prouisis, 
et de precepto ipsius regis prefato Thome liberatis ad opus ipsius regis, 
allocando eidem rationabile precium percellarum quas idem Willelmus 
per indenturam prefato Thome liberauit, per indenturam ipsius Thome 


recepcionem eiusdem salpetre et sulphuris viui testificantem, sicut con- 
tinetur ibidem. (m. 44d.) 
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b5 [13 May 1346.] Surplusagium Johannis Cok ...de quibus debentur 
. . « Willelmo de Stanes pro diuersis particulis salpetri et sulphuris viui 
ab eodem emptis, ut per billam .. . de data xiij° die Maii anno regni regis xx°, 
Ixvij li. xvs. (m. 46.) 


ce. [25 November 1346.] Et eidem Thome ad opus regis pro gunnis 
suis vij® | lb. salpetre et iij¢ x lb. sulphuris viui per breue regis, datum 
xxv? die Nov. [1346], per quod rex mandauit prefato custodi quod prouideri 
faceret ad opus regis totum saltepetrum et sulphur viuum quod inueniri 
poterat vendendum, et illud prefato Thome liberari faceret per indenturam 
ipsius Thome receptionem eiusdem salpetre et sulphuris viui testificantem, 
sicut continetur ibidem. (m. 44d.) 


d. [15 September 1347.] Et Willelmo Stanes, pro ij™! xxj lb. de 
salpetro et iiij¢ Ixvj lb. sulphuris viui ab eodem Willelmo ad opus regis 
per Thomam de Roldeston, clericum priuate garderobe regis, emptis, 
ce lxvij li. ij s. ij d., precium cuiuslibet libre salpetre xviij d., et sulphuris 
viui viij d., per breue regis de priuato sigillo, datum xv° die Sept. hoc anno 
Xxj°, per quod rex mandauit, etc. (m. 45.) 


V. Privy Wardrobe Account of William de Rothwell, 9 May 1353 to 
24 June 1360 (Exch. Accounts, K. R. 392/14, also in Pipe Roll, 
35 Edw. III, m. 53). 

Et in iiij gunnis de cupro, factis et operatis per Willelmum de Algate, 
brasier, capientem pro qualibet pecia, pro omnibus misis et expensis per 
ipsum apportatis, ex certa conuentione facta et pro maiore commodo regis, 
xiij Ss. iiij d. per eadem breuia [i.e. of 1 June and 26 July 1353)... liij s. iiij d. 
Et in xij springaldis factis et reparatis per magistrum Iohannem Byker, 
artilatorem domini nostri regis, et alios diuersos operarios sub ipso 
operantes infra turrim Londoniarum, capientem pro qualibet pecia .. . 
Ixvjs. viijd. Et in... xvjlb. dim. pulueris pro gunnis, precii lb. xviij d.6 

Recepta de stuffa Calesie, etc. j morterium de cupro cum vno pestollo 
ferri. 


The same account records the purchase of 8,816 quarells for springalds and baliste, 
‘quarum iiij™ vj° 1 pennate de ere et plata ferri, et iiij™ c lxvj pennate cum pennis 
aucarum.’ Rothwell’s receipts from Mildenhall, 9 May 1353, include 1533 bows and 
182 baliste. 


VI. Privy Wardrobe Accounts of Henry de Snayth, 24 June 1360 to 
1 July 1362 (Exch. Accounts, K.R., 394/2, and in Enrolled Accounts 
(W. and H.), no. 4, m. 5). 
Particule compoti H. de Snayth, etc. . . .de omnimodis receptis arcuum, . . . 
balistarum, gunnorum, quarellorum, armaturarum, ete. 
Recepta. (Easter term 1361.] Per manus Iohannis Cornewaille, 
artiller, . . . pro diuersis rebus ab eo emptis ... viz. xj™! vj¢ quarellos, 
xvj balistas et quinque gunnis, xxjli. xviijs. xd.’ 


° Not printed by Hunter. 


* Both guns and springalds were received from Mildenhall, though paid for by 
Rothwell. 


7 See also Devon, Issue Rolls, Hen. I11.—Hen. VI, p. 175. Cornwall is there called 
* engineer’. 


Yy2 
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Expense. In quinque gunnis . . . emptis de Iohanne Cornewaille, 
artiller [as above]. Et in vno paruo gunne de cupro, empto de Iohanne 
Brasier de Cornhull, primo die Augusti anno xxxv° [1361]... ad opus 
regis pro dono faciendo domino Leonello filio suo . . . precii vj s. viij d. 

[To William cz Rothwell, late keeper of the Privy Wardrobe... 24 June 
1360, by indenture.] Item unum morterium de cupro cum vno pestello 


de ferro. . . . Item iiij gunnes de cupro. . . . Item xvj lb. de puluere pro 
gunnis,... 


De diuersis rebus . . . emptis. 

vj gunnes. 

Summa totalis recepte. Unum morterium de cupro cum vno pestello 
ferri ; x gunnes de cupro; xvj lb. de puluere pro gunnis. 

Diuerse liberaciones. Rogero de Corndale, garderobario domini 
Leonelli comitis Ultonie, pro viagio ipsius comitis versus partes Hibernie 
xvj lb. pulueris pro gunnis. 

Remanent in dicta garderoba. 

Unum morterium de cupro cum j pestello ferri; ix gunnes de cupro® 


VII. Sleaford’s Privy Wardrobe Account, 20 January 1365 to 20 January 
1370 (Exch. Account, K. R. 395/1, and in Enrolled Accounts 
(W. and H.), no. 4, mm. 19-20.) 

Particule diuersarum armaturarum receptarum de Henrico de Snayth, 
nuper clerico priuate garderobe. 

Unum morterium de cupro cum uno pestello ferri ; ix gunnes de cupro. 

Diuerse armature recepte ad receptum scaccarii. Item inuenti in dicta 
priuata garderoba regis ij magni gunnes de cupro. 

Inberaciones armaturarum factarum infra priuata garderoba. Domino 
Tohanni Foxle, constabulario castri regis in insula de Shipeye, pro stauro 
in eodem castro habendo, per breue de priuato sigillo [12 June 1365]; 
ij gunnes magni de cupro ; ix gunnes parui de cupro ; j morterium eneum 
magnum cum vno pestello ferri [p.s. mandate for delivery, and indenture 
of delivery in K. R. 395/6). 

Summa liberacionum. j morterium cum vno pestello; xj gunnes de 
cupro. Et remanent in garderoba [no guns or gunpowder]. 


VIII. A roll of Privy Wardrobe Receipts of 1369, almost illegible (Ibid. 
396/12). 


Diuerse particule armature et aliarum rerum receptarum de Iohanne 
Salman, mercatore, ad opus regis. 


xxj g[unnes]... ix gunnes... v barelli sulphuris. 


IX. Mandate under p.s. of 4 March 1371 to Sleaford to deliver to the 
constable of Dover Castle (Ibid. 396/15). 


. . Sys gunnes, vn barell de sulphur vyf, vn barell de salpetre . . . pur 
demorer en la garnisture de nostre chastel. .. 2 


Indenture of receipt appended, same date. 


* Snaith’s account, 1 July 1362 to 20 January 1365, Exch. Accounts, K. R. 394/14, 
and Enrolled Accounts (W. and H.), no. 4, m. 9, adds nothing to the above particulars ; 
the nine copper guns were still among his ‘ remnant’ on quitting office. 

* Sleaford’s account, 41-6 Edw. III, is in Enrolled Accounts (W. and H.), no. 4, m. 20. 
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X. Sleaford’s Privy Wardrobe Account 20 January 1373 to 20 January 
1375 (Ihid. 397/10, and in L. T. R., Foreign Accounts, 49 Edw. III, 
B. m. 2). Cf. also Particule compoti Iohannis de Derby, 1 March 
1370 to 30 March 1374, printed in Archaeologia, xxxii. 386-7. 
Sleaford’s account is summarized under wrong dates in Nicolas’s 
Royal Navy, ii. 479-81. 

Et pro heluyng viij gunnorum et x hachettorum de stauro antiquo 
ad modum pycoys, ex conuencione facta in grosso cum quodam joignour, 
xiij s... . Et in vadiis duorum operariorum, vtroque eorum ad vj d. per diem 
per unum diem et dimidium, duorum operariorum, vtroque eorum ad 
vj d. per diem per x dies, vnius operarii ad vj d. per iij dies, duorum opera- 
riorum, vtroque eorum ad vjd. per diem, per xiiij dies, et vnius operarit 
ad vjd. per diem per xij dies, operancium super factura pulueris et pelottes 
de plumbo pro gunnes apud turrim Londoniarum, xxxiij s. Et pro vno 
quartone carbonum, precii x d., dimidia centena talwode " precii iiij s. iiij d., 
empte pro plumbo fundendo et pulueribus siccandis, vs. ijd. Et pro ciij 
quartonis fagottum salicis pro puluere faciendo, precii centene iiij s. vij d. 
Et pro ilij trays de ligno, precii pecia iij d., et pro ollis et patellis eneis, precii 
in toto xiij d., emptis pro puluere ibidem supra ignem et ad solem siccando, 
ijs. jd. Et pro baggis de coreo pro dictis pulueribus imponendis xs. vij d. 
Et pro duobus morteriis eneis, iij pestellis ferri, xij cocleariis ferri pro 
pilis plumbi fundendis, x formulis de latone pro eisdem pilis faciendis, 
] pari balancearum pro puluere ponderando, xxx barellis paruis cum 
garnectura haspis et stapuli, pro pilis plumbi imponendis et custodiendis, 
viij aliis barellis maioribus pro puluere, xxx serruris paruis pendentibus 
pro predictis xxx barellis, ij¢ xx lb. salispetri, ij sarces, xviij belowes, xxiiij 
baggis de coreo pro puluere deliberando, ollis et patellis terre pro puluere ad. 
ignem et solem siccando, iiij¢ fagottum salicis pro carbonibus inde faciendis 
pro puluere predicto et c talwode, et dimidium; c fagottis emptis ad 
diuersa precia per Iohannem Derby, clericum ; necnon batellagio, portagio, 
et cariagio plumbi, gunnorum, barellorum, et aliorum necessariorum pre- 
dictorum per diuersa loca, vna cum vadiis duorum operariorum, et iij 
operariorum operancium et laborancium super factura pulueris, pilorum 
et carbonum predictorum per xxij dies, similiter per ipsum Iohannem 
solutis, inter primum diem Marcii anno xliiijo et ultimum diem Marcii 
anno xlviij®, xxv li. iiijs. viijd., sicut continetur in compoto eiusdem 
Tohannis Derby, etc. 

Liberaciones. Domino Willelmo de Sleford, clerico operacionum regis 
infra palacium Westmonasteriensem, super factura diuersorum molen- 
dinorum manualium, necnon empcione maeremii pro ingeniis [by p.s. of 
1 July 1372] Ixvjli. xiijs. iiijd. 

Empciones. Petro Ioignour . . . pro vno gonne de latone, cum iij potz, 
precii xx s. empto ut supra [i.e. pro viagio regis super mare]... Stephano - 
Smyth... . pro xiij patellis ferri pro gunnes, precii pecia v s.; pro ij gunnes 
grossis ferri, precii pecia xls.; pro vj martellis ferri pro gunnes, precii pecia 
xd.; pro xxviij driuelles ferri pro gunnes, precii pecia iij d.; pro xxviij 
firyngirnes, precii pecia ij d.; pro x paribus forcipum ferri, precii x d., 

1% Fixing handles to the guns. 
" Bois de taille, wood cut for fuel. 
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emptis ab eo Londoniis pro viagio regis supra mare... xix li. xxd. Summa 
empcionum. iij gunnes, vnde j de latone et ij de ferro. .. . 

Summa diuersarum particularvum remanencium super predicto clerico 
in compoto suo anni precedentis. 

Xxvij gunnes, . . . iiij barelli sulphuris viui, vna pipa et ij barelli salis 
petre pondere m! | Ib. 

De domino Willelmo de Sleford, clerico palacii regis Westmonasterii, 
pro pelotes pro gunnis regis faciendis, ] carrata et vj wage plumbi recepte 
per unam indenturam. De Iohanne Derby, de remanencia ultimi compoti 
sui, x formule de latone, c** iiij iiij 1b. pulueris pro gunnes prouenientis 
de c xxxv lb. salis petri et xlix lb. sulphuris viui; ij¢ xlij lb. sulphuris 
viui puri. 

[Et computat liberasse Willelmo de Redenesse, receptori et custodi] 
victualium ville Calesie, pro garnistura eiusdem ville [by p.s. of 28 June, 
46 Edw. IIT], j gonne grosse ove trois pootz,!* iij¢ petre ingeniorum. 

Iiberaciones. Et in diuersis particulis armature et artillarie liberatis 
vsque le nouum galeye pro secundo viagio regis supra mare. 

iiij. cressette de ferro pro igne iactando. 

Domino Iohanni Derby, clerico pro officio gunnorum regis, pro viagio 
regis supra mare, anno xlvj° [1372], xxix gonnes ferri, vj martelli_ ferri, 
xxviij driuelles ferri, xxviij fyringyrnes, xiij patelle ferri, x pares forcipum 
ferri, vna carrata et vj wage plumbi, vna pipa et ij barelli salis petri, 
pondere m! | Ib. 

Domino Iohanni de Foxley, per manus Iohannis Arblaster, valleti 
artillarie domini regis apud Quenesburgh, pro stauro ibidem habendo, 
xxx lb. pulueris pur gonnes, [c xxvi ]b. sulphuris viui et]! v moldes pro 
pelottis faciendis. 

Domino Iohanni de Foxley, constabulario castri de Quenesburgh, pro 
stauro ibidem habendo [by p.s. of 12 April 1374], ij¢ xxvj lb. de sulphure 
vyi, xxx lb. de poudre pur gunnes. 

Et remanent in eadem garderoba, ¢ petre pro ingeniis et tribigettis, iiij 
barelli sulphur vyf, ¢ xxiij lb. pulueris pro gunnis, c xvj lb. sulphuris viui, 
v moldes de latone, vocate formule. 


XI. Privy Wardrobe Account of John de Sleaford, 20 January 1375 to 
21 June 1377 (Exch. Accounts, K. R. 397/19), and to 20 July 1378 
(Ibid. 398/1). 

Empceiones. Iohanni Douat, pro vno barello salpetre, pondere cc lb. 
] quartron, per centenam de c xij lb., precii lb. viijd., empto ab eo Londoniis 
» + Viij li. viijs. 

Summa particularium remanencium . . . anni precedentis. iiij barelli 
sulphuris viui, xxiiij pulueris pro gunnes, ¢ xvj lb. sulphuris viui et v 
moldes pro pelottis faciendis vocate formule. 

Recepte. De domino Iohanne Derby, nuper clerico gunnorum regis, vj 
firepannes, vj ladles, xxiiij gunnes m! v¢ xxx lb. plumbi, j morterium eneum 
cum vno pestello ferri. 


2 Words in brackets from Foreign Accounts, 49 Edw. III, B. m. 2. 
** Unum grossum gunnum cum tribus pottis: ibid. 
™ From the same. 
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Liberaciones. Willelmo Newelyn, magistro gunnorum regis ville 
Calesie, pro garnistura eiusdem ville [by p.s. 6 November 1375, ibid. 
396/15). 

cj lb. pulueris pro gunnis, j barellus salpetre, pondere ij¢ j quart., j barellus 
sulphuris viui, pondere ij¢ lvj lb., ¢ petre ingeniorum. 

Domino regi in cameram suam per manus magistri Ricardi Swyft 
(carpentarii regis 4), ij gunnes.16 

Tohanni de Haytfeld, clerico priuate garderobe domini regis Ricardi, . . . 
inj moldes vocate formule pro pellotis infundendis, xxij gunnes, vj fir- 
pannes, vj ladles, ) morterium eneum cum vno pestello ferri, m! v¢ xxx lb. 
plumbi in pellottis [by writ of 4 June 1378 ; cf. ibid. 400/15]. In diuersis 
particulis artillarie, tam infra turrim Londoniensem remanencibus, de- 
bilibus, fractis, putridis, et perusitatis, quam fractis et expenditis in 
probacionibus et assaiis balistarum, gunnorum, etc. (20 January 1365 to 
21 June 1377). 

Summa liberacionum. iiij barelli et c xvj lb. sulphuris viui, ¢ xxiiij Ib. 
pulueris pro gunnes, v moldes vocate formule pro pelottis fundendis, vj 
firpannes, vj ladles, xxiiij gunnes, m! v¢ xxx lb. plumbi, j barelli pondere ij¢ 
] quarton., salpetre. 

In vendicione super compoto. xxiij lb. pulueris pro gunnis, precii cuius- 
libet lb. viijd. 

The above items have been compared with those of an earlier account of Sleaford, 


ibid. 397/19, but there is no substantial difference between them, or addition to them, 
for the early months of Richard II’s reign. 


XII. Privy Wardrobe Account of John de Haytfield, deceased, 3 June 
1378 to 20 July 1379, and also his costs of armature, &c., to 
24 September 1381, on which day he delivered the custody of 
artillery, &c., to John de Hermesthorpe. (Ibid. 400/10. The 
account seems cancelled, but compare Foreign Accounts, 
9 Ric. II, G.) 

Recepta armature, etc. .... iiij moldes vocate formule pro pelottis 
infundendis, xxij gunnes, vj firpannes, vj ladles . . . } morterium eneum 
cum j pestello ferri, m! v¢ xxx lb. plumbi in pelottis . . . receptis de Iohann 
Sleford, nuper custode, etc.” 

Liberaciones. Roberto de Assheton, custodi castri de Porcestre, pro 
municione eiusdem castri . . . iij gunnes, c iij lb. plumbi in pelottis in 
j barello . . . [by p.s. of 25 January 1379]. Et Philippo Walweyn, custodi 
castri de Corfe, pro municione eiusdem castri . . . iiij gunnes, v¢ pellotas 
plumbi, pondere ce dimid., xxxv lb. [by p.s. of 25 April 1380]. Et 
Tohanni Hermesthorpe . . . iiij moldes vocatas formulas pro pelottis 
infundendis . . . xj gunnes, vj firpannes, vj ladeles . . . } morterlum eneum 
cum pestello . . . ix® iiij** viij 1b. plumbi in pellottis.% Et in asporta- 


® From 398/1. 

© Compare p.s. mandate of 4 May 1377 in Jbid. 396/15, ordering the delivery to 
the king by the hands of Swift, ‘ nostre mestre carpenter, deux petites canons esteantes 
en votre garde a ce quest dit, que feurent a notre seigneur et aiel susdit.’ 

” Cf. 400/5, indenture of delivery. 

8 These particulars are confirmed by indenture of delivery dated 24 September 
1381 in 400/14. 
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cione diuersarum loricarum, bacynettorum, auentallorum, et aliarum 
armaturarum et artillarie regis inuentorum in predicta garderoba regis per 
communes rebelles insurgentes contra pacem regis anno quarto, videlicet 
ij gunnes, c x loricas, xxj bacynettos,...ix® xix arcus,... per breue regis de 
priuato sigillo, datum xiije die Iulii anno vj° [1382], thesaurario et baronibus 
scaccarii directum, im quo quidem breue continetur quod predictus Iohannes 
missus existit, tempore quo fuit in eodem officio, per cancellarium et 
thesaurarium regis Anglie tunc existentes, ad diuersos comitatus regni 
Anglie pro prouidencia facienda de arcubus, sagittis et aliis rebus .. . 
et medio tempore, quando idem Iohannes sic occupatus fuit circa dictam 
prouidenciam, certi communes rebelles regni regis, qui tunc insurrexerunt, 
contra pacem regis, intrauerunt dictam turrim regis et fregerunt hostia 
dicte garderobe, et ibidem ceperunt certas loricas . . . et diuersas alias 
armaturas et artillarias regis in eadem garderoba regis, per quod breue 
rex mandauit . . . dictum Iohannem esse quietum erga regem, etc. Et 


in vendicione super compoto . . . ij canones vocati gunnes et c Ixxij lb. 

plumbi. . . xj li. xiiij s. mj d. 

XIII. Particulars of John de Hermesthorpe’s Privy Wardrobe Account, 
24 September 1381 to 9 May 1382 (Exch. Accounts, K. R., 
400/15; compare 400/14 and Foreign Accounts 10 Ric. II, F.). 

Recepta. Idem rediit compotum de xiij li. vj s. viij d. receptis de scac- 

cario ix die Iulii anno iiij®, super empcione pulueris pro gunnis et super 

operacione hostiorum et serrurarum facienda pro certis domibus infra 

turrim predictam. Summa recepte. xiij li. vj s. viij d. 


Expense. Idem computauit in iiij**lb.desalpetre emptis per Willelmum 
Arblaster pro puluere gunnorum, precii lb. xx d., vj li. xiij s. iiij d. 


Armature et alie res recepte de Iohanne de Haytfeld. iiij moldes vocate 
formule pro pellottis infundendis ; xj gunnes; vj fierpannes ; vj ladeles; 
j morterium eneum cum pestello ferri ; ix¢ iiij** viij lb. plumbi in pellottis ; 
iiij** Ib. de salpetre. 

Et liberauit prefato Ranulpho de Hatton per breue regis de magno 


sigillo, datum viij® die Maii anno quinto... per indenturam ... datum 
ix? die Maii. 





The writ and indenture are in K. R. 400/16. Ibid. 400/22 shows that Hatton 
received exactly what Hermesthorpe had received from Haytfield. 


XIV. Ranulph de Hatton’s Privy Wardrobe account, 9 May 1382 to 
19 January 1396. 


(The completest accounts for Hatton’s keepership are those tendered 
by his executors after his death, which cover his whole period. They are 
most fully preserved in L. T. R. Foreign Accounts, no. 30, 19 Ric. II, E, 
and E. d., and less completely in K. R. 400/23. There are also in K. R. 
400/22 * particulars of Hatton’s account’ from 9 May 1382 to 9 May 1388, 
within which limits nearly all Hatton’s work was done. These particulars 


'® Cf. Devon, p. 217, which gives an exchequer grant ‘to the clerk of the works 
for repairing and constructing the door broken by the common rebels within the 
tower of London’, 20 September 1381. This did not go through the privy wardrobe. 
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include details of importance not given, except very partially, in the 
more general account. To avoid repetition I have printed (a) the more 
important peculiarities of the 1382-8 account, and (b) a general account 
of the whole period based on that of the executors, but compared with 
K. R. 400/22. The relations of the two accounts are, however, so 
intricate, that I have throughout compared the three versions, and noted 
important but not verbal differences. Some additional particulars have 
been added in notes from the bundle of privy wardrobe warrants and 
indentures in K. R. 400/27. The arithmetic of the scribes is not free 
from error.) 

(a) Peculiar features of Hatton’s account, 1382-8. 

Heading ends: Necnon de recepcionibus garbarum sagittarum, arcuum, 
balistarum, canonum, armaturarum, etc. 

Recepta. Pasch. anno viii? [1385], xiii® die Tuli, super empcione 
xl lb. salpetre pro garnistura turris Londoniensis, ¢ s. 

Necessaria. In iij baggis de coreo albo pro puluere pro canonibus impo- 
nendo xijd. . . . in iij trunccis grossis, de ligno factis et ligatis de ferro, pro 
iij canonibus grossis, precii pecia xviijs.iiijd. Et in ferramentis et ligaturis 
aliorum vij canonum paruorum, pro qualibet pecia vijs. vjd. . . . ordina- 
torum et factorum ad mittendum vsque villam et castrum Berewici super 
Twedam et castrum de Rokesburgh . . . in xlvj trunccis grossis de ligno . . . 
pro apparatu xlvj canonum grossorum emptorum per vices, preci pecia 
Xxx s.... Et in vno trunco grosso, ligato cum ferro, ordinato pro canone 
grosso cum xj foraminibus, precii xxxs. Et in ij truncis grossis et ferra- 
mentis ordinatis pro ij canonibus grossis, precii xlvis. viiid. . . . Et in iiij 
baculis grossis et curtis ligatis cum ferro, pro iiij canonibus paruis, precil pecia 
iijs iiijd. Et in viij barellis cum serruris et clauibus, precii pecia ijs. ; 
et x barellis, precii pecia xvjd., emptis per vices pro puluere et salpetra, 
xxix s. iiijd. Et in xij baggis de coreo emptis pro puluere imponendo. . . 
Et in duabus carettis?® conductis ad carriandos vj canones grossos, xx 
loricas, xx bacynettos, arcus, sagittas, et aliam artillariam de turri Lon- 
doniensi vsque Roucestre ad liberandum ibidem seruienti domini Simonis 
de Burley, constabularii castri Douorri, super garnistura eiusdem castri, 
xiij s, iiij d. Et in vadiis unius operarii*! ad vijd. per diem per vj dies 
operantis, super rotundacione lapidum pro canonibus . . . et duorum 
operariorum, utroque ad vj per diem, per duos dies, operancium super 
remocione lapidum pro canonibus . . . de magna aula regis infra turrim 
predictam usque paruam turrim juxta hospicium Willelmi Byker contra 
aduentum domini regis ibidem, videlicet festo natiuitatis domini anno xj° 
[1387], ij s. 

Empciones artillarie. Willelmo Wodeward de London, foundour, pro 
ilij canonibus grossis de cupro, ordinatis et factis pro lapidibus rotundis 
iactandis, ponderantibus vj¢ lb. per centenam de v** libris, precii lb.iiij d.. .. 
Et pro vij canonibus minoribus, ponderantibus iiij¢ iiij** iiij lb. per eandem 
centenam, precii lb. iiij d.... Et pro v canonibus ponderantibus m! iiije 
xxij lb. per centenam de v** xij lb., pro libra iij d. et ob., xxiij li. iij s. ix d.; 
et pro xlvij canonibus grossis ponderantibus xv™! ixe lxvij Ib. per eandem 


#0 * Expensis unius carette’, K. R. 400/23. 
*t *Cementarii’, K. R. 400/23. 
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centenam de v** et xij lb., precii lb. iiij d., ii¢ itij** xvij li. xviii s. ilij d., et pro 
vno canone grosso cum vno foramine pro lapidibus grossis et x aliis foramini- 
bus pro pellottis vel quarellis grossis, ponderante vj¢ Ixv Ib., xij li. v's. viij d. 
Et pro ix aliis canonibus paruis de cupro, ordinatis pro pellottis et quarellis, 
ponderantibus ij¢ iiij** iij lb., precii lb. iiij d., vj li. xix s. viij d. ab eo empto 
Londoniis per tempus compoti. Stephano atte Marsshe*? pro vno canone 
de ferro ordinato pro pellottis, precii xls. ; et pro ij canonibus consimilibus, 
precii xxix s. iijd.; et pro vj canonibus consimilibus, precii pecia xxs., 
ab eo emptis Londoniis per tempus compoti, ix li. ixs. iijd. Willelmo 
Byker * pro vno canone paruo de ferro, precii xxs.; et pro vno canone 
consimili, precii xxvjs. viijd. per ipsum emptis per tempus compoti 
xlvjs. viijd. Iohanni Mollyng de Cornhull pro vno canone grosso de cupro 
ponderante ij¢ x lb. ; et pro vno canone consimili ponderante ij¢ xlij lb. ; 
et pro vno canone consimili ponderante ¢ |xiij lb. per centenam de v** xij li., 
precii lb. iij d. ob., ab eo emptis per tempus compoti, ix lib. xvjs. xd. ob. 
Prefato Willelmo Wodeward pro iij™! ixe xvj lb. pulueris per eandem 
centenam pro dictis canonibus stuffandis, precii lb. xviijd.; et pro 
iiij® ij lb. salpetre per eandem centenam, precii lb. xviijd.; et pro 
xxij lb. salpetre, precii lb. xvj d.; et pro lx lb. salpetre, precii lb. xvd., 
et pro iiij** xvj lb. sulphuris, precii lb. ijd., et pro vno barello cum 
puluere carbonum de salyn, precii xviij d., et pro ij™! lapidibus rotundis, 
precii pecia iiijd., et pro vna formula de cupro vocata molde, ordinata 
et facta pro pellottis de plumbo infundendis, precii vjs. viijd., et 
pro c tamponibus de ligno, precii iiijs., et pro ccc lb. plumbi pro pellottis 
inde faciendis, precii centene vijs. vd., ab eo, ete., iiij¢ iijli. xvs. vd. 
Willelmo Byker pro Ix lb. pulueris pro predictis canonibus, precii Ib. 
xvjd., et pro xijlb. salpetre, precii lb. xijd., et pro vjlb. salpetre, 
precii lb. ijs. vjd., emptis per Iohannem Pynson et predictum Willel- 
mum per tempus compoti, ix li. xixs. vjd. Iohanni Boueshall pro xl lb. 
salpetre, precii lb. iij s. ij d., vj li. xiijs. ilij d. Predicto Iohanni Mollyng 
pro xlviij tamponibus de ligno et pro xiij lapidibus rotundis, preci ij s. ij d., 
et pro c lapidibus rotundis, precii pecia iijd., ab eo emptis per tempus 
compoti xxixs.ijd. Prefato Stephano atte Marsshe pro xxiiij patellis de 
ferro pro igne custodiendo pro canonibus inflammandis, precii pecia iijs.iiij d. 
et pro xij martellis de ferro . . . et pro vij maundrellis de ferro ponderantibus 
xliiij lb., precii lb. ij d , et pro iiij** touchis de ferro, precii pecia jd. ob., 
ab eo emptis pro canonibus, etc., vj li. xj s. 
Summa de empceionibus artillarie. m! vij¢ iiij** j li. xixs. vij d. ob. 
Recepta de empcione. 


These correspond exactly with the details for which the executors account in (b), 
so that all Hatton’s purchases were before 1388. 


(b) Account of Hatton’s executors, 1382-96. 


Et insuper ad exonerandum predictos executores de . . . barellis pro 
cariagio armature, artillarie, et pulueris pro canonis . . . et de duobus 
canonis vocatis gunnes, cum duabus truncis ; ¢ lb. pulueris pro gunnes . . . 
que liberate extiterunt Roberto Bardolfe, chevaler, constabulario castri de 


* Elsewhere described as ‘ faber domini regis in turre Londoniensi’. 
*3 Elsewhere described as ‘ artillator domini regis in turre Londoniensi ’. 
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Porchestre .. . volens etiam rex . . . de gracia sua speciali . . . et mandauit 
[rex] prefato thesaurario et baronibus quod ex6nerari facerent predictos 
executores de c iiij** xvij petris rotundis pro canonis que liberate fuerunt 
extra priuatam garderobam ... vnde iidem executores nesciunt inuenire 
aliquam rememeracionem.... 

Recepta, etc. Idem computat in . . . lxxvj gunnis de cupro, xj gunnis de 
ferro, iij™! ix¢ lxxvj Ib. pulueris gunnorum, v¢° iiij** iiij Ib. salpetre, iiij** xvj 
Ib. sulphuris viui, } barello pulueris carbonum salisinorum, ij! j¢ xiij petris 
rotundis, } formula de cupro vocata molde, vij¢ iiij** iiij tamponibus de 
ligno, xxxvj follibus, xxiiij patellis ferri, xxv martellis ferri, vij maundrellis 
ferri, iiij** touches ferri . . . iij¢ lb. plumbi, . . . liij truncis grossis et 
minoribus, iiij baculis curtis et grossis, pro gunnis imponendis, xiij doleis 
et xviij barellis vacuis pro . . . armatura et artillaria, . . . et xij bagis 
de corio pro puluere gunnorum et salpetra saluo custodiendis. 

Particulars of Hermesthorpe’s livery to Hatton follow. For details see XII and 
XIII above. 

Tiberaciones. Idem computat liberasse. . . . 

Et Thome de Percy, militi, constabulario castri regis deRokesburgh, super 
garnistura eiusdem castri . . . iiij canones vocatos gunnes,” lx lb. salpetre [by 
writ of 15 February 1384]. ... Et Simoni Martyn, magistri bargee vocate le 
George de Douorr, ad ducendum et carriandum usque castrum et villam 
Berewyci super Twedam, super garnistura eorundem . . . viij canones vocatos 
gunnes, lx lb. pulueris gunnorum, et xl lb. salpetre [by writ of 15 February 
1384]. Et Simoni de Burleye, militi, constabulario castri regis Douorr, 
etc. . . . Et eidem Simoni super salua custodia dicti castri et fortaliciorum 
dictorum quinque Portuum, viij canones vocatos gunnes grossos, cc lb. 
pulueris gunnorum, cc |b. salpetre [by writs of 15 and 24 September 1386). 
Et eidem . . . super garnistura turris de la Rye . . . lx lb. pulueris gunnorum 
et ] canonum vocatum gunnum [by writ of 7 November 1388]. Et Iohanni 
Derby, clerico, camerario ville Berewyci super Twedam, . . . super garnistura 
eiusdem ville, . . . ij canones vocatos gunnes, vnde j cum duobus capitibus,”5 
lx lapides rotundos pro gunnis [by writs of 4 and 9 January 1386]... . 
Et prefato Iohanni . . . per manus vicecomitis Northumberland, j canonem 
grossum vocatum gunnum cum duobus capitibus in vno trunco, iij canones 
paruos vocatos handgunnes,”¢ j molde de cupro pro pellottis infundendis, 
Xxx] quarellos grossos pro paruis canonibus [by writ of 7 November 1388] 
. .. Et Ricardo Trendeley, custodi porte turris Suthantonie, pro garnistura 
eiusdem turris, iij canones vocatos gunnes 2’ cum iij trunccis, cc |b. pulueris 
pro eisdem [by writ of 13 July 1386]. . .. Et Roberto Bardolf militi, custodi 
castri de Porcestre, ... super garnistura dicti castri, ij canones vocatos 
gunnes,8 c lb. pulueris pro eisdem . . . [by writ of 27 June 1386]... . Et 

* In K. R. 400/27, ‘ deux gunnes grandes et deux gunnes meyndres de cupro.’ 

* In K. R. 400/22, ‘ unde j cum capite.’ 

*6 In K. R. 400/22, ‘ vocatos handgunnes’ is omitted, and in /bid. 400/27 is read 
‘tres paruos canones de cupro vocatos handgonnes ’. 

* In K. R. 400/27, ‘ trois canons pur peres dont un grand et deux moindres.’ 

** In K. R. 400/27, ‘un grand canon de cupre oue deux testes poisant deux 


cent quarante et deux libres, un autre canone de cupre oue deux testes poisant cent et 


demy et sept libres.’ Compare Devon, p. 230, an expense not recorded by the Tower 
wardrobe. 
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Tohanni Roche, militi, capitaneo castri de Brest .. . iiij canones vocatos 
gunnes in ilij trunccis,2® ml! iiije lviij lb. pulueris pro eisdem, ij¢ lvj lb. 
salpetre, lvj lb. sulphuris viui, j barellum plenum de puluere carbonum 
salicinorum, iij® lb. plumbi pro pellottis inde faciendis pro paruis gunnes, 
ve lapides rotundos pro gunnes. . . . Et Henrico Kirksted, scutifero, con- 
stabulario castri regis de Trematon in comitatu Cornubie, super garnistura 
eiusdem castri, xij lb. pulueris gunnorum. ... 


K. R. 400/22 ends here; what follows is in Foreign Accounts, 19 Ric. II, E. 


Et domino regi pro quodam viagio suo versus terram Hibernie . . . pro 
diuersis donis diuersis militibus, etc., in comitiua ipsius regis .. . dicto anno 
XViij®, xij canones vocatos gunnes, grossos et paruos, cum truncis,*° iij maun- 
drellos grossos, iiij maundrellos paruos de ferro, iij° vj petras rotundas pro 
canonibus, ¢ xl Ib. plumbi in pellotis,*! ixe Lxvj lb. pulueris pro canonibus, 
iij¢ vj tampones de ligno, iij patellas ferri, iij sufflatoria... xx touches de ferro, 
vj bagas de coreo, etc.... Et in exoneracione tam dicti nuper custodis 
quam predictorum executorum suorum de diuersis armaturis, artillariis 
- ++ quarum quedam pro longa obseruacione et vetustate putride deuene- 
runt, quedam in aliquo seruire non potuerunt, et quedam in emendacione 
et reparacione ... frangebantur et ad nichilum deuenerunt, ac quedam 
liberate fuerunt per dictum nuper custodem extra garderobam predictam 
in seruicio regis, vnce predicti executores eiusdem nuper custodis nullam 
habent memorandam, videlicet ... xj belowes,...et ¢ iiij** xvij petras 
rotundas pro canonibus. 


There follows a list of the articles delivered to Lufwyk by virtue of writ of 4 February 
1396. For these see XV. 


XV. Privy Wardrobe Account of John Lufwyk, 20 January 1396 to 


20 January 1399 (Foreign Accounts, no. 32, 21 Ric. II, fol. H, 
dorso.) 


Empciones et expense. Idem computat ...in... xij bagis de coreo 
albo pro puluere gunnorum emptis tam pro diuersis viagiis regis quam pro 
garnistura dicti turris . . . et super reparacione gunnorum. 

Recepta armaturarum, artillarie, et aliarum rerum diuersarum. Idem 
computat de... xij bagis de coreo albo pro puluere gonnorum... 
iiij moldes, vocate formule pro pellotis infundendis. . . . | gonnes de cupro 
et ferro, xxiij patelle de ferro vocate firpannes, iij ladles de ferro... 
cviij lb. salpetre, m! xxij lb. pulueris pro canonibus, viij¢ xlviij lb. plumbi 
in pellotis; m! iij¢ lvj lapides rotundi : iij¢ 1 tampones de ligno.. . xliij 
touches de ferro, xxviij trunci pro canonis...recepta de executoribus 
R. de Hatton. 


Tiberaciones armorum, artillarie, et diuersarum rerum. Idem computat 


* In K. R. 400/27, indenture of delivery 4 August 1386, these guns, sent to Brest 
via Plymouth, were ‘ quatre canons grandz pur piers dont un oue ij testes ’. 

%° In a writ of 23 September 1395 (K. R. 403/11) ordering Hatton to be allowed the 
‘ parcels of artillery . . . sent to Ireland’ ; these guns are ‘ sys canons grantz, sys canons 
petitz pur pelotz’. 

31 In Ibid. the stones are ‘ pur les grandes canons’ and the lead is ‘ en pelotz pur les 
petitz canons’. 
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liberasse Iohanni Stanley, militi, constabulario castri de Rokesburgh, 
super garnistura eiusdem castri . . . iij canones, quorum j dupliciter et ij 
pro pelotis, . . . xx lapides pro canonibus, xiiij tampones et firpanne, vij 
touches, xj pelotes de plumbo, xx lb. de puluere pro canonibus . . . [by 
writ of 7 March 1397}.*2 

Et domino Iohanni Ekelyngton, capellano, pro custodia castri regis 
de Holt. . . iiij canones troncate duppliciter; * iiij** lapides, iiij** tampones, 
iij** lb. de puluere pro canonibus, j firpanne, ij martelli, etc. [by writ of 
26 January 1398]. 

Remanent. (Same details as in XVI.) 


XVI. Lufwyk’s Privy Wardrobe Account, 20 January 1399 to 5 November 
1399 (L. T. R. Foreign Accounts, no. 34, 1 Hen. IV, fol. H, and 
* particulars of account’ in K. R. 403/20). 

The preamble recites that Lufwyk had been ordered by Richard ad 
carriandum et mittendum in Hiberniam pro ultimis guerris suis res et 
parcellas sequentes, videlicet vj m! garbas sagittarum, ij™! arcus, ... 
viij gonnes duplices cum omnibus apparatis suis, videlicet ij¢ petris 
rotundis, ij¢ lb. de puluere gonnorum, ij® tampones, viij firpannes, xvj 
touches, viij follibus et viij martellis, ac etiam coffris, pipis, et barellis 
sufficienter pro trussacione hernesie predictorum ; de quibus certe parcelle 
liberate fuerunt et expendite in dictam terram Hibernie per preceptum 
predicti nuper regis, et residuum dimissum in castro Dublinensi per pre- 
ceptum Petri Bukton, chevaler, in custodiam Roberti Crull. 

Expense. .. . Idem computat in ij™! ve Ixviij garbis sagittarum sine 
capitibus, m! iij¢ lij arcubus, iij¢ tamponis de ligno . . . c xxvj lb. pulueris 
gonnorum, emptis tam pro stuffura garderobe predicte quam pro predicto 
viagio versus Hiberniam dicto anno xxij® [1399]. . . . Et in oleo, furfure, 
bosco, carbone, maeremio, tabulis, clauibus, et aliis necessariis, emptis 
et expensis, tam super reparacione, emendacione, et mundacione diuer- 
sorum armorum, artillarie, et aliarum rerum in custodia sua existentium, 
quam circa portagium, etc., videlicet de eadem garderoba vsque Redeclyff 
ad naues ibidem . . . vsque Waterford et deinde vsque Dublin tam per 
terram quam per aquam cariando. . . . 

Recepta,etc. Idem computat de ij"! vj¢ lxviij garbis sagittarum, capitatis 
cum capitibus de stauro, . . . iij* tamponis de ligno, ¢ xxvj lb. pulueris gonno- 
rum receptis de empcione ipsius nuper custodis .. . iiij moldis pro pellotis 
infundendis, xliij canonis de cupro et ferro, xxj firpannes ferri, iij ladels 
de ferro . . . ] morterium eneum cum pestello de ferro . . . c viij lb. salpetre, 
ix¢ xxij lb. pulueris pro canonis, viij® xlviij lb. plumbi in pellottis ; 
ij™! ij¢ lvj lapidibus rotundis, ij¢ lviij tamponis de ligno, xxj follibus, xx 
martellis de ferro, xxxiij touches ferri, xxiij truncis pro canonis . . . vij 
bagis de coreo pro puluere gonnorum . . . receptis de remanentia compoti 
sui. Et de... iiij gonnis de cupro et ferro, vij touchis pro eisdem, j fir- 
panne, etc., inuentis in garderoba tempore primi aduentus sui ad officium 
predictum. 


2 K. R. 403/13, where the order is for ‘ trois canouns darresme’. The indenture 
of receipt, dated 13 March, in Jbid. mentions ‘trois canouns daresme, lun troncat 
double, et deux pur pellettes,’ also ‘ vynt peres pur le canoun troncat’. 

* *jiij gunnes stokkez’ in indenture of receipt, 5 September 1398, K. R. 403/13. 
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Liberaciones et expense.4 Et Roberto Crulle, clerico . . . viij gonnes cum 
viij truncis, ij¢ lb. de puluere pro gonnis, ij¢ tampones, ij¢ lapides rotundi 
pro gonnis, viij folles, viij martelli, xvj touches, viij firpannes, etc. 

Et Iohanni Norbury, custodi priuati garderobe regis infra turrim 
predictam per manus Henrici Somer, deputati ipsius custodis :—xxxix 
canones de cupro et ferro, xxiij trunci pro canonis viij® lapides rotundi, 
viij® xlviij lb. plumbi in pellottis, viij¢ xlviij lb. pulueris pro canonis, 
c viijlb. salpetre, xiiij firpannes ferri, iij ladles de ferro, iij martelli 
de ferro, xxiiij touches de ferro, vij picois, unum mortarium eneum cum 
vno pestello de ferro ... iiij folles, c tampones, iiij moldes pro pellottis 
infundendis. Et in .. . ij¢ lviij tamponis venditis super compotum. .. . 


The following is from K. R. 403/20. 


Expense necessarie. Idem computat in vadiis x operariorum, quolibet 
ad vj d. per diem per xvj dies, et ij operariorum, vtroque ad eadem vadia 
per x dies, operancium super truncacione et emendacione viij truncarum 
pro canonis pro viagio regis versus Hiberniam, iiij li. vs. Et in diuersis 
ferreamentis et ligaturis emptis et expenditis super dictis canonis, xx s. 
Et in meremio empto et expendito pro viij truncis inde reparandis et 
faciendis pro canonis, xvjs. Et in vadiis iiij operariorum, quolibet ad 
xij d., per diem per viilj dies, operancium super rotundacione ij¢ lapidum 
pro canonis de stauro regis, xxxij s. 


Addendum. Since this article was printed I have seen the first part of an elaborate 
paper on ‘ The Ordnance of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries’, by Mr. R. Colt- 
man Clephan, F.S.A., in the Archaeological Journal, Second Series, xviii. 49-84 
(March 1911). It contains much valuable matter, notably in relation to the part 
played by firearms at Crecy. It does not, however, add much fresh material to 
our knowledge, and is not always quite critical in dealing with the printed sources. 
For instance, the error derived from Nicolas (see above, pp. 668-9), as to the imagined 
provision of cannon for the royal navy in 1338, is once more repeated on p. 58. 


** The losses in Ireland, 1398-9, include neither guns nor gunpowder. 
% Delivered at Dublin by writ of 18 November. 
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The Panic of 1789 in Touraine 


AULARD has said that that strange phenomenon la 

e grande peur was perhaps the most important event of 

the French Revolution. Since this is the opinion of so dis- 
tinguished an authority it seems strange that only in the pro- 
vinces of Dauphiné, Berry, Périgord, and Auvergne has there 
been any serious investigation of the subject, in spite of the fact 
that its almost supernatural strangeness has always excited much 
curiosity and speculation. Towards the end of July 1789, shortly 
after the fall of the Bastille, the rumour swept over France that 
mysterious enemies mettaient tout « feu et d sang. The most usual 
form of the rumour was that these enemies were brigands, gens 
sans aveu, who were burning the crops and pillaging the towns ; 
but in Anjou and Poitou they were said to be armies of English ; 
in Angoumois, Bas-Limousin, and Guienne of aristocrats led by 
the Comte d’Artois; and in Dauphiné and Vivarais of Piedmontese. 
Wherever this fantastic rumour went it produced a panic. In the 
towns, guns and ammunition were hastily collected and barricades 
formed ; while the peasants from the surrounding villages, armed 
with piques, fourches et faux, came by hundreds into the towns, 
partly with a view to their own safety and partly to help their 
neighbours against the brigands. Couriers were sent out to 
other towns asking for help, with the result that the panic was 
spread in all directions. In each place, however, within a few 
days of the outbreak of the panic, the brigands were found to 
exist only in the heated imaginations of those who had brought 
the news. The panic subsided, but an uneasy and suspicious 
feeling was left behind. The importance of this hysterical out- 
break is not at first apparent, but it lies in the resistance that was 
organized against the brigands. Taine has given some account 


. of the Great Fear in a chapter called L’ Anarchie Spontanée,' but 


perhaps the period from the fall of the Bastille in which this 
incident occurs might more fairly be called organisation spon- 
tanée. In the story of the fall of the Bastille three distinct move- 
ments can be traced, the break-up of the old municipality, the 
anarchy of the mob, and the attempt at reorganization on the 
part of the electors. The result was the formation of the comité 


* Les Origines de la France Contemporaine ; la Révolution,  Anarchie, i. 92. 
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permanent and the milice parisienne. Though they were revolu- 
tionary in their origin, they were at once recognized by the 
authorities and the appointment of Bailly and Lafayette con- 
firmed. As soon as the news reached the provinces, similar muni- 
cipal revolutions took place in many of the larger towns, where 
the same movements were at work. In some places the 
revolution was conservative, the old municipality was enlarged, 
and the comité permanent supplemented its work ; the old milice 
bourgeoise was reorganized. In other places, however, it was 
radical, the municipal council was superseded by the comité 
permanent, and the milice bourgeoise by the guard of jewnes gens. 
In nearly every case, however, both bodies were in opposition 
to the powers of the intendant. 

What the fall of the Bastille did for Paris and the larger 
towns, the. Great Fear did for the rest of France. It made 
people in the remotest parts of the country realize that they 
must act for themselves. The result was that wherever the Fear 
had passed, comités permanents and gardes nationales were 
organized, and the decrees of 10 August did no more than 
legalize the existence of the latter. The significance of the 
revolution is shown in the clause that states 


les officiers jureront 4 ja téte de leurs troupes, en présence des officiers 
municipaux, de rester fidéles 4 la Nation, au Roi et a la loi, et de ne jamais 
employer ceux qui sont sous leurs ordres contre les citoyens si ce n’est 
sur la réquisition des officiers civils ou municipaux2 


The intendant is not so much as mentioned. The fall of the 
Bastille followed by the Great Fear had broken up the Ancien 
Régime. 

The first news of this mysterious panic reached Paris shortly 
after two rumours hardly less strange. The one was that a plot 
existed to hand over Brest to the English, the other that M. de 
Mesmay, member of the parliament of Besangon, had inten- 
tionally caused an explosion during a féte at his chateau near 
Vesoul. It is hardly surprising that the assembly was alarmed. 
On 28 July they formed 


un comité de stireté destiné & recevoir et entendre les informations, avis 
et renseignements relatifs au complot de Brest es autres projets capables 
de compromettre la sireté publique et celle des individus3 


This committee, composed of twelve members, was commonly 
known as the comité des recherches or comité des douze. So per- 
suaded were the assembly of the existence of a plot that in the 


* Procés-verbal de V Assemblée des Communes et de l Assemblée Nationale (Paris, 
1789-91), no. xlvi. 
8 Archives Nationales, D. xxix bis 1, Comité des recherches. 
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decree of 10 August, before their committee had had time to 
investigate the facts, they proclaimed that 


les ennemis de la nation, ayant perdu l’espoir d’empécher par la violence 
du despotisme la régénération publique et l’établissement de la liberté .. . 
ont, & la méme époque, et presque le méme jour, fait semer les fausses 
alarmes dans les différentes provinces du royaume, et qu’en annongant des 
incursions et des brigandages qui n’existaient pas, ils ont donné lieu 
& des excés et des crimes qui attaquent également les biens et les per- 
sonnes.* 





In some parts of the country, notably in Dauphiné, the arms 
which had been seized as a protection against the brigands had 
been turned against the chateaux and the officers of the excise. 
Wherever this had occurred in such a way as to suggest that 
the peasants had been instigated by some outside agency, the 
comité des recherches caused inquiries to be made in the locality, 
but in every case the local authorities reported that the insurgents 
were men living in the immediate neighbourhood, and that no 
evidence could be found that agents had been sent from Paris 
or anywhere else to incite them.® Acting on this information, 
the committee reported to the assembly on 22 August that 
as yet their efforts to discover a plot had been fruitless, 
but, nevertheless, the belief in the existence of such a plot 
prevailed and was to become particularly popular with people 
who wrote their memoirs thirty and forty years after the 
event. 

Some arguments may be produced in favour of the theory of 
a plot, but the evidence against it seems at present overwhelming. 
It may be said that it is impossible to account for the rapid 
spread of the rumour otherwise, but it will be found that the 
spread was not so rapid as has been thought. Instead of having 
broken out presque le méme jour it began in some parts certainly 
as early as 22 July and did not reach others till 3 August or later. 
Then again, it was reported that the men who attacked the 
chateaux in Franche-Comté had orders purporting to come from 
the king, but these forgeries, if indeed they ever existed, may have 
been of local manufacture ; and though the Jacquerie in Franche- 
Comté in all probability gave rise to the Fear in Dauphiné and 
the subsequent Jacquerie there, the two movements must not be 
confounded. 

On the other hand, if such a widespread movement as the 
Great Fear was engineered by some faction, it argues the existence 
of some organization as thorough and far-reaching as the Jacobin 
club at the height of its power ; and if such an organization existed 


* Procés-verbal de T Assemblée des Communes et de l Assemblée Nationale (Paris, 
1789-91), no. xlvi. ° Archives Nationales, D. xxix bis 1, passim. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CIV. ZZ 
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it is difficult to understand how it escaped detection or why more 
use was not made of it. It may be argued that many thought that 
the plot originated in the assembly itself, but then, if the whole 
assembly knew of it, why did they institute the comité des recher- 
ches? and if it were the work of a party, how could it control 
all the monthly elections to the committee and thus escape 
exposure? The more the plot theory is examined, the more 
insuperable appear the difficulties, so much so, that those 
writers ® who have investigated the local history of the Fear 
have abandoned it unconditionally. The only way of arriving 
at the truth of the matter is to examine throughout the whole 
of France, as these writers have done in Dauphiné, Périgord, 
Berry, and Auvergne, the evidence existing in the local archives, 
the most valuable of which are the deliberations of the munici- 
palities. If it is found, as they have found, that the panic was 
transmitted by means of the ordinary post, by special couriers sent 
from one mayor to another or by the voice of rumour, and that 
wherever the Fear resulted in attacks on property the rioters 
acted on their own initiative, the plot theory of necessity falls to 
the ground. The only difficulty that then remains is to account 
for the extraordinary credulity of the French people at that 
time, a difficulty that is equally great whichever theory is 
proved. But before inquiring how the news of the brigands 
came to Touraine, what special conditions prevailed at the 
moment to account for the panic it produced, and what effects 
the movement left behind, it is necessary to glance back at the 
history of the few months preceding the fall of the Bastille. 
Owing to the bad harvests of 1788 followed by an exceptionally 
severe winter, Touraine, in common with many other parts of 
France, was very short of grain of all kinds, and there was con- 
sequently considerable distress among the poorer population. 
There was also a widespread conviction, which does not seem to 
have been justified by the facts, that corn and flour would have 
been plentiful and cheap but for the monopolists. Through- 
out the province riots against the so-called accapareurs were 
frequent during the months of March and April; May and June 
passed in comparative peace, possibly owing to the opening of 
the States-General, which was supposed to be going to bring in 
the millennium, but more probably because the société patriotique 
of Tours saw that that city had a constant supply of corn. 
Unfortunately, heavy rains fell at the end of June, and the 
prospects of the coming harvest looked gloomy. Corn was 
* Francisque Mege, La Grande Peur,in the Bulletin historique et scientifique de 
P Auvergne, 1900; Marcel Bruneau, Les Débuts de la Révolution dans les Départements 
du Cher et de l'Indre, 1789-91 (Paris, 1902); Georges Bussitre, Etudes historiques 


sur la Révolution en Périgord, 3" partie (Paris, 1903); Pierre Conard, La Peur en 
Dauphiné (juillet-aovit 1789) (Paris, 1904). 
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again becoming scarce, and in consequence riots broke out once 
more. At Tours on 17 July the corn market was empty and 
the bakers had only sufficient flour to last two days.’ At Chinon 
on 21 July, there was only sufficient corn for the next ten days,’ and 
at Loches things were much the same. On the 20th, at a special 
assembly held at the Hétel de Ville of Tours, it was decided to 
send a detachment of the maréchaussée to search the mills of the 
Indre and to requisition what flour could be found. At the same 
meeting it was decided to sing a solemn Te Deum next day to 
celebrate the fall of the Bastille.® 

The news from Paris not only told of the fall of the Bastille, 
but also of the formation of the milice parisienne and the comité 
permanent. These were matters that appealed to the people of 
Tours. The royal edict of 1771 had made the offices of mayor 
and assessors in the larger towns purchaseable, thus depriving 
them of their privilege of election." In their Cahier des Doléances 
the Tiers-Etat of Tours express the opinion that 





chaque municipalité de ville ou de campagne . . . doit étre nécessairement 
formée de membres élus librement dans le sein de cette municipalité, 


They also add that 


la police de tout genre est une dépendance naturelle de ces administrations 
locales et, l’on peut dire, ne peut étre bien exercée que par elle." 


It is, therefore, hardly surprising that the municipal revolu- 
tion at Tours was of the radical type. On 21 July, the day 
appointed for the solemn Te Deum, the jewnes gens offered them- 
selves as a volunteer guard and the old corps de ville held its 
last meeting. The following day the new comité provisoire began 
its work, though it was not formally constituted till 25 July. It 
was composed of eighty-four members divided into four com- 
mittees of twenty-one each, to secure continuous sittings.” 
Although the cahier des doléances signed by the mayor, de la 
Grandiére, mentioned that the municipal officers, although not 
freely elected, were worthy of confidence, and though the 
mayor was elected to the new committee, it is significant that his 
signature never appears as president. The intendant was also 
elected. It was remarked on 30 July that he never attended the 


* Henri Faye, L’ Anarchie spontanée en Touraine, in Revue de la Révolution, v. 447, &e. 
* Chinon, Archives Municipales, BB. 27, Registre des délibérations. 
* Faye, wbi supra. 

° F. Dumas, La Généralité de Tours au X VIII® Siécle, in Mémoires de la Société 
archéologique de Touraine, 1894, xxxix. 372-8. 

“ Tours, Archives Municipales, AA. 8, Doléance du Tiers Etat de Tours, 1789 ; 
given in full by Faye, in Bulletins de la Société. archéologique de Touraine (1892-4), 
ix. 230. 

* Tours, Arch. Mun., BB. 10, contains a list of the members of the committee. 
'8 Faye, Cahier des doléances du Tiers Etat de Tours, 1789. 
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meetings, and when a letter was sent him asking for his presence 
and assistance he replied that it was not convenient for him to 
attend.“ Probably they both feared that they might share the 
fate of their Parisian colleagues de Flesselles and Berthier. 

The day of 21 July passed in wild disorder. Girard, the only 
considerable wholesale corn-merchant, was murdered by the 
mob, and it was with difficulty that the bakers’ shops and the 
granaries of the barracks and hospitals were saved from pillage.” 
The committee had hardly had time to quell these disturbances 
before they were faced with what seemed a greater danger. 


Le 24 juillet au soir. ’ 

Un étranger s’est fait annoncer, lui entré, il a donné avis qu’une troupe 
de brigands, au nombre d’environ 500, ravageaient et désolaient les cam- 
pagnes du cété de Neuvy-le-Roi!* et autres; il a demandé du secours 
pour ces cantons, sans étre porteur d’ordres particuliers.!” 


Neuvy-le-Roi lies a little to the east of the main road from Le 
Mans to Tours, about two-thirds of the distance from the former 
city. On 22 July 


il est malheureusement arrivé qu’il y a eu une fausse alarme dans ce canton 
(Ballon 18), ainsi qu’au Mans, Nogent-le-Rotrou, La Ferté-Bernard, Bonné- 
table,!® et tous les environs de deux lieues 4 la ronde ; l’on sonnait le tocsin 
partout.2° 


This panic resulted in the murder of M. Cureau and the Comte 
de Montesson, his son-in-law. The murderers were the inhabitants 
of the villages near Ballon, where Cureau was staying, and they 
attacked him because he had the misfortune to be the richest 
bourgeois in Le Mans and was thought to be a monopolist of 
corn. Since Neuvy-le-Roi was not a municipality in 1789, it 
possesses no records other than its parish registers. It may, 
however, be safely assumed that the news of the brigands reached 
it from Le Mans, and the story of the murders would at first seem 
to the inhabitants of Neuvy-le-Roi to confirm the truth of the 
rumour. 

The following extract shows that the effect of the news on 


“* Tours, Arch. Mun., Registre des délibérations du comité, 30 juillet 1789. 

* Faye, L’Anarchie spontanée en Touraine. 

© Neuvy-le-Roi (Indre-et-Loire), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Tours. 

Tours, Arch. Mun., Registre servant 4 inscrire les délibérations du comité de 
la ville de Tours, commencé le 22 juillet 1789. Though this register is in the municipal 
archives, it did not appear in the catalogue in April 1910. 

® Ballon (Sarthe), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Le Mans. 

# Bonnétable (Sarthe), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Mamers. 

* Mémoires de René-Pierre Nepveu de la Manouillére, chanoine de I’ église du Mans 
1759-1807, publiés par l’abbé Gustave Esnault (Le Mans, 1877), ii. 197. See also 
P. J. B. Buchez and P, C. Roux, Histoire parlementaire de la Révolution francaise (Paris, 
1834-8), iv. 170. 
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Tours was instantaneous. Since the brigands were supposed to 
be coming from the north, Saint-Symphorien, the suburb of Tours 


on the right bank of the Loire, would be the first to be exposed 
to attack. 


Du 25 juillet au matin. 


La compagnie a observé que sur l’avis qu'elle a eu hier au soir de 
Parrivée dans les campagnes voisines de 500 brigands annoncée, les habi- 
tants de la paroisse de St Symphorien se sont mis sous les armes, que 
Yalerte a été générale dans la ville, que le régiment d’ Anjou, le détachement 
du Royal Roussillon ont été mis sous les armes, ce qui a causé beaucoup 
d inquiétudes, qu’un piquet de 100 hommes du régiment a été envoyé au 
faubourg de St Symphorien, et qu’aprés avoir attendu depuis neuf heures 
jusqu’a une heure aprés minuit rien n’est arrivé, il a été délibéré que 
les rues de la ville seront illuminées par les réverbéres, ce qu’il sera fait, au 
nom de l’assemblée, réquisition exprés 4 MM. de St Gatien et de St Martin, 
pour qu’ils veulent bien illuminer leurs cloitres. 


Barset,2! Président. 
Du 25 juillet au soir. 

Il a été regu 4 instant une lettre du syndic de la ville de Langeais 
relativement aux brigands dont est parlé dans les délibérations ci-devant 
prises. Il demande du secours, lui a été répondu qu’on ne pouvait en 
accorder.?2 


Mesioun, Langeais, 25 juillet 1789. 


Il s’est répandu ici qu'il y avait aux environs de Tours une troupe 
de brigands, ce qui jette l’alarme dans notre canton. Faites-moi 
Phonneur de nous mander si ces bruits sont fondés et de m’indiquer les 
moyens de l’ingarantir, en cas d’événement, ne pouvant mettre sous les 
armes que quatre-vingts ou cent habitants au plus; les paysans étant 
occupés aux travaux pressants de la récolte. 


J’ai Phonneur [&c.], 
CAILLARD, 
Syndic de la paroisse de Langeais faisant l’autographe. 


LAURENT. 
Répondu le 25 juillet 1789.24 


Du 26 juillet 1789 au matin. 


Communication prise par l’assemblée des lettres écrites 4 M. l’intendant 
et & M. d’Escrimeur, par MM. les officiers municipaux de Loches, M. le 
lieutenant du roi du chateau et par M. le commissaire de guerre de ladite 
ville, par lesquelles lettres ils demandent de la troupe au nombre de cent 
hommes pour mettre le calme dans leur ville qui se trouve dans une position 
facheuse. La compagnie a député deux membres vers M. d’Escrimeur, 
prévot général, 4 l’effet de le prier de la part de l’assemblée de ne point 
accorder le secours demandé par la ville de Loches. M. d’Escrimeur, entré 


*! Lieutenant du maire. * Tours, Arch. Mun., Registre du comité. 
3 Tours, Arch. Mun., BB. 10. 
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dans l’assemblée, a bien voulu sur les priéres et réquisitions qui lui ont 
été faites par écrit ne point donner l’ordre pour le départ du détachement 
demandé par la ville de Loches, de quoi il a été remercié. 


Barset, Président. 
Du 27 juillet au matin. 
MM. Simon™ et Gardien nommés commissaires pour voir MM, les 
commandants militaires et les prier au nom de |’assemblée de se regarder 
comme membres d’icelle et d’y avoir voix délibératives. 


Barset, Président. 
Du 27 juillet au soir. 

Le sieur Couette Gardien s'est fait annoncer, lui entré, a donné avis 
que la brigade des brigands qui a occasionné une alarme générale le 24 
de ce mois était actuellement dans la paroisse de Crotelles > prés Chateau- 
renault, qu’elle se rendit du cété de Monnaie et qu'il était & craindre 
qu’elle ne se rendit dans la soirée 4 St Symphorien. M. d’Escrimeur, 
prévot général, s’étant trouvé 4 lassemblée, aprés avoir interrogé ledit 
S Couette qui a assuré venir dudit Crotelles et avoir vu partie desdits 
brigands a donné ordre 4 deux cavaliers de maréchaussée de monter a 
cheval et d’aller 4 la découverte, de s’assurer festinantement de la vérité 
et de ne point revenir sans étre bien certain de l’apparition ou non-appari- 
tion desdits brigands dans les endroits ci-dessus indiqués.?” 


Unfortunately no mention is made of the report that these 


scouts brought back, but the deliberations of the corps de 
ville of Vendéme throw some light on how the rumour reached 
Crotelles. 


Du 24 juillet 1789. Alerte des bas Bretons. 


Du 24 juillet 1789 deux heures aprés minuit, MM. d’Oniezat et Debuce, 
capitaines des gardes militaires et bourgeoises, ont éveillé les membres du 
corps municipal et M. le procureur du roi du baillage et tous transportés 
& Phétel de ville, a été fait lecture d’un bulletin envoyé par M. le curé de 
Mazangé *8 & ses confréres des environs dont suit la teneur. 

‘Mon cher confrére, nous sommes menacés d’une incursion de six cents 
jeunes libertins bretons, disent tous qui sont dans le pays ; Savigny ® est 
menacé pour la fin du jour, Saint-Calais est en désordre, tocsin a fait sonner, 
et moi pour acquiescer aux volontés de mon peuple, qui demande encore 
que je vous prévienne, je le fais en m’unissant 4 vos priéres pour la paix et la 
tranquillité du royaume et de nos paroisses en particulier ; faites passer cet 
avis si vous trouvez sage aux paroisses qui vous environnent. 


‘ * Jeudi 23 juillet 1789 & neuf heures du soir. 
* (signé) Lecomre, curé de Mazangé.’ 


** Procureur du roi. 

*> Crotelles, (Indre-et-Loire), canton of Chateaurenault, arrondissement of Tours. 
** Monnaie (Indre-et-Loire), canton of Vouvray, arrondissement of Tours. 

* Tours, Arch. Mun., Registre du comité. 

*8 Mazangé (Loire-et-Cher), canton and arrondissement of Vendéme. 


* Savigny-sur-Braye (Loire-et-Cher), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Ven- 
déme. 
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Lequel bulletin a été remis au Sr Debuce, capitaine de bourgeoisie, par un 
habitant de Mazangé, qui ayant été oui par le conseil et rapporté que tous 
les habitants des paroisses circonvoisines s armaient, nous a ledit Sr Debuce 
rapporté que le sieur Chevante, l'un de ses soldats bourgeois, lui avait 
annoncé que le tocsin sonnait 4 la paroisse de la Madeleine de cette ville, 
que s étant transporté dans la rue de la Madeleine, il n’avait rien entendu, 
mais qu’étant porté sur le pont St. Michel, il avait entendu sonner le 
tocsin & Naveil, 31, 


It is plain that this rumour also emanated from Le Mans, but 
owing to its longer course had taken two days more to reach 
Tours than the one that came through Neuvy-le-Roi. Although 
no mention is made of the letter in the minutes of the committee 
of Tours, the suburb of Saint-Symphorien also sent news of this 
fresh invasion. 
St. Symphorien, le 27 juillet 1789. 

Messieurs les maire et échevins de cette ville, 

Je vous donne avis que M. Nodance qui est 4 Vouvray * pour la recher- 
che des blés, a envoyé un de ses membres me donner avis qu'il y avait une 
infinité de brigands du cété de Monnaie; des particuliers sont arrivés du 
méme cété & course de cheval, qui ont confirmé cette nouvelle et ont 
semé l’alarme dans notre faubourg au point que je crois qu'il est indis- 
pensable de faire passer un piquet d’infanterie. 

Messieurs, votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
Taranin. 


A passage in the deliberations for the next day suggests that 
preparations were made to resist this invasion by force. 


Du 28 juillet au matin. 


A été fait observation par M. le lieutenant général sur le danger que 
court la ville, par le défaut d’armes dont elle manque et des munitions de 


poudres, I] a proposé de faire déposer en cet hotel celles qui sont dans le 
magasin, 


Simon le jeune. 


The brigands are not mentioned again till the 30th, and then the 
entry is written very small at the bottom of a page, showing that 
it was added as an afterthought. 


Du 30 juillet au soir. 


Avis donné de Ste Maure,> Lahaye,3@ Preuilly,27 que les brigands 
parcouraient leurs cantons, a été demandé secours. 
GARDIEN. 


% Naveil (Loire-et-Cher), canton and arrondissement of Venddme, 3 kilometres 
from Vendéme. 3! Vendéme, Arch. Mun., Registre 20. 

* Vouvray (Indre-et-Loire), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Tours. 

* Tours, Arch. Mun., BB. 10. * Tours, Arch. Mun., Registre du comité. 

* Sainte-Maure (Indre-et-Loire), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Chinon. 

** Lahaye-Descartes (Indre-et-Loire), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Loches. 

* Preuilly-sur-Claise (Indre-et-Loire), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Loches. 
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Though these letters are preserved in the archives of Tours 
and will be quoted later, no mention is made in the minutes of 
the answers that were sent. It is clear that by this time the 
committee of Tours had ceased to believe in the existence of 
the brigands and took no further interest in these unfounded 
rumours. The panic had subsided and there were other matters 
to be considered. On 29 July the committee had found time to 
discuss the address to the national assembly, which was dispatched 
on 2 August and read at Versailles on 6 August.** On 2 August, 
also, letters were written to Angers and Orléans asking advice in 
reorganizing the milice bourgeoise.™ 


Du 3 aowt au matin. 


M. le major du régiment d’ Anjou s’est présenté et a prévenu le comité, 
qu’au moyen de ce que le calme paraissait rétabli dans la ville et dans la 
campagne, il devenait inutile que sa troupe fit répandue dans toute la 
ville et dans les campagnes des environs comme elle l’a été jusqu’a ce jour, 
cequi la fatigue extraordinairement. Pourquoi il prie le comité de trouver 
bon qu’il donne des ordres a cet effet, observant mondit Sr le major, qu’il 
serait aussi 4 propos de diminuer les postes des milices bourgeoises. Le 
comité a remercié M. le major de son honnéteté, lui dit qu’il ne peut mieux 
faire que de s’en rapporter & lui pour la sfireté de la ville et l'a engagé de 
ne point dégarnir les postes des faux bourgs comme les plus tumultueux, 
cequi M. le major a bien voulu accorder. 

GARDIEN. 
Du 6 aot au matin. 


A été mis sur le bureau une lettre a l’adresse de MM. les officiers munici- 
paux de cette ville, date du 3 de ce mois, écrite par M. Pillault, président 
du comité de la ville de Loches, portant envoi d’une lettre écrite par 
le comité de la ville de Preuilly 4 MM. les officiers municipaux de ladite 
ville de Loches, relativement aux brigands dont il a été cidevant fait 
mention. Lecture faite desdites lettres, il y a été délibéré qu’elles seront 
déposées au greffe. 

GaupIn, Président. 
Du 7 aot au soir au comité général. 


Il a été présenté par un envoyé de Mesdames de l’abbaye de Font- 
evrault une adresse? aux comités des villes de Chatellerault, Lahaye, 
Ste Maure, Montbazon, et Tours par laquelle Mesdames exposent qu’il 
s’est répandu qu’un attroupement d’environ 6,000 brigands désolaient ces 
villes, pourquoi elles prient MM. composant lesdits comités de les instruire 
sur cette alarme. Le comité a délibéré que tous les bruits qu’on a fait 
courir en différents lieux sur l’existence de ces brigands sont sans fonde- 
ments, d’aprés les reseignements qui en ont été donnés au comité. 

Menon, Président.‘ 


% Point du Jour, no. xlvi, p. 50. 

* Tours, Arch. Mun., Registre du comité. 

“© This address does not seem to have been kept. 
“' Tours, Arch. Mun., Registre du comité. 
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Though the panic caused by these rumours had subsided by 
the end of July, there is further evidence that it was serious 
while it lasted. On 10 August questions arose as to the form 
in which the minutes of the meetings of the committee were to 
be kept. At the afternoon session the secretary reported 


que les premiéres délibérations prises les 22 juillet, 23, 24 au matin et soir, 
25, 26 matin et soir, 27 matin et soir et 28 dudit mois de juillet au matin 
ne sont point arrétées par la signature de ceux des MM. qui ont présidé, 
attendu les troubles qui dans ce tenu ont 6té la facilité 4 MM. les Présidents 
de signer lesdites délibérations. 


The commissioners, who were consequently appointed to examine 
the minutes, made a report on 11 August in which they stated : 


Avons aussi remarqué qu’a Ja séance du 25 au matin on a omis de faire 
mention de la nuit alarmante du 24 audit jour 25 pendant laquelle la 
rumeur fut générale, tant dans la ville qu’au dehors.* 


What evidence is there of the extent of the rumour? It is 
certain that it reached Amboise on the east, for it is recorded in 
the deliberations of the corps de ville : 


Aujourd’ hui, 25 juillet 1789, 3 heures aprés midi, nous maire et échevins de 
la ville d’ Amboise soussignés, étant assemblés a l’hétel de ville, y sont tous 
entrés les capitaines, lieutenants et enseignes des six compagnies de la 
milice bourgeoise de cette ville, suivis de plusieurs bourgeois, qui nous 
ont dit qu’il est venu de Tours cité des avis que des brigands et gens sans 
aveu se répandaient aux environs de la ville de Tours et pays circon- 
voisins et y commettaient des dégits et excés considérables et qu’il est 
de l’instant publié de se mettre en état de défense pour prévenir leurs 
incursions.‘ 


The major of the légion nationale of Blois wrote to Tours on 
4 August asking advice on the formation of the milice and 
mentioning les circonstances malheureuses oi. nous nous trouvons, 
la crainte des brigands,“ but it does not appear that there was 
any panic in the town.” It may therefore be assumed that the 
panic had spent its force soon after reaching Amboise. 

As to the western limit of the rumour, the letter from Langeais 
quoted above shows that it, like Amboise, had received the news 
from Tours only. The question is whether the panic extended so 
far west as Chinon. This town, like so many others, does not 
seem to have considered itself of sufficient importance to have 
an opinion of its own on current events. On 24 July six com- 
panies of jewnes gens are formed @ l’exemple de ceux des villes 
voisines ;** on the 25th there is considerable dissatisfaction that 

* Amboise, Arch. Mun., BB. 56, Registre des délibérations du corps de ville. 

*® Ibid. “ Tours, Arch. Mun., EE. 14. 


* Blois, Arch. Mun., BB.“ 38, Registre des délibérations du comité permanent. 
*® Chinon, Arch. Mun., BB. 27, Registre des délibérations du corps de ville. 
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a solemn Te Deum had not been sung as at Paris, Tours, and 
other places; and on the 28th it was agreed 


d’établir pour cette ville, 4 l’instar des principales villes du royaume, une 
garde et une milice bourgeoise : #” 


also a comité permanent. Was this the result of the Great Fear 
ornot? On 26 July it was feared that there might be distur- 
bances in the night, and orders were issued to the old milice 
bourgeoise to mount guard as well as the jewnes gens. It seems, 
however, that the danger anticipated was from rioters and not 
from brigands. The opinion that the Great Fear did not reach 
Chinon is confirmed by the address sent by the abbess of Font- 
evrault, which was received by the committee of Tours on 7 August. 
If Chinon had also been affected by the panic, she would have 
been certain to have heard of it and to have made her inquiries 
there. 

The evidence for determining the southern limit of the panic 
is much more abundant. The deliberations of the committee 
of Tours for 26 July show that a request came from Loches asking 
for troops pour mettre le calme dans leur ville qui se trouve dans 
une position facheuse. It might be thought at first sight that this 
was an indication that the panic had reached Loches. But the 
deliberations of the corps de ville of that town show that the 
position ficheuse was the scarcity of bread-stuffs and its corollary 
of rioting and disorder.* The panic did not reach Loches till 
29 July. The deliberations for that day break off suddenly and 
are unsigned. 


Au 30 juillet 1789, sept heures du matin, le comité assemblé pour 
reprendre ses fonctions a arrété unanimement de commencer ses délibéra- 
tions par la relation des motifs qui l’ont empéché de clore sa séance d’hier 
ainsi qu’il suit. 

Sur les quatre heures d’aprés midi lorsque nous étions dans le plus fort 
de la distribution des grains, le nommé Aviron, syndic de la paroisse d’ Azay- 
le-Chétif,” vint demander M. Haineque, lieutenant général, et lui fit part 
que sa femme envoyait ses enfants au devant de lui pour le prévenir qu’un 
nombre considérable de brigands mettaient tout 4 feu et 4 sang, pillaient 
et dévastaient les blés dans les paroisses de Truyes,5° Chédigny, Reignac,®! 
Azay et lieux circonvoisins ; mais que n’ayant aucunes nouvelles certaines, 
il avait cru ne devoir en communiquer qu’avec nous; que M. Haineque 
ayant appelé M. le lieutenant général de police et maire, M. le commissaire 
ordonnateur des guerres, et M. le subdélégué leur fit part en présence 
dudit Aviron de sa déclaration, qu’il fut unanimement arrété entre eux 


“ Chinon, Arch. Mun., BB. 27, Registre des délibérations du corps de ville. 

** Loches, Arch. Mun., Registre des délibérations du corps de ville, 1789. 

* Azay-sur-Indre (Indre-et-Loire), canton and arrondissement of Loches. 

°° Truyes (Indre-et-Loire), canton of Montbazon, arrondissement of Tours. 

*! Chédigny and Reignac (Indre-et-Loire), canton and arrondissement of Loches. 
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qu’ Aviron retournerait le plus promptement possible 4 Azay, l’informerait 
des faits et enverrait un exprés dans le cas oi ils existeraient afin de leur 
donner les secours les plus prompts, et qu’au surplus on cesserait la dis- 
tribution des grains autant qu’il serait possible et qu'on tacherait que les 
bruits ne devinrent pas publics. 

Qu’en effet la distribution continua pendant environ une heure avec 
la plus grande célérité sans néanmoins intervertir l’ordre qui fut exacte- 
ment observé ; mais qu’au bout de la tenue il revint un particulier, armé 
d’une faucille et venant de la moisson, qui moins discret, étant entré au 
marché, dit publiquement que les prétendus brigands étaient trés prés de 
cette ville, que le premier avertissement d’Aviron n’ayant point pénétré, 
ceux auxquels il s’adressa le regardérent heureusement comme un insens¢é 
et on le menaga de mettre en prison s’il ne se retirait promptement et 
en gardant le plus grand secret. 

Lorsque la distribution était presque faite la Dame Suzor de Beaulieu, 
fermiére de la salante entre Reignac, Azay et Chédigny, vint confirmer 
publiqueinent les prétendus ravages ci-dessus nommés, on essaya de 
nouveau d’étoufier les clameurs de cette femme, mais malheureusement 
sow mari, était revenu de la salante effrayé par les bruits de tocsin qui 


. fonnait dans les paroisses circonvoisines et avait publié, avec un visage 


- 


Soar’ lequglftaient péints la frayeur et le désespoir, que toutes les campagnes 
cireonvagsinieres étaient embrasées, qu’on massacrait les gens, qu on 
pillait leg grains et que ces forcenés se portaient sur nous, et arrivaient 4 nos 
portes ; ‘bientét le peuple exagéra les bruits, les femmes éplorées et la 
majeure partie des citoyens criérent de fermer les boutiques, que les assas- 
sins étaient déja dans la ville. Les femmes se portérent au chateau, beau- 
coup voulurent se réfugier en St Antoine d’ou on les repoussa dans la 
crainte que les blés qu’en nous avions de reste ne furent pillés et les portes 
de St Antoine furent fermées. 

Cependant les citoyens de tous états coururent aux armes et saisirent 
celles de toute espéce qu’ils peuvent se procurer et se portérent du cété 
de Corbery © d’ou il semblait que les brigands devaient arriver sur nous. 
Le détachement de Royal Roussillon se mit en marche en ordre de bataille 
et fut au devant pendant que nos citoyens les plus expérimentés en l'art 
de la guerre essayaient de mettre le plus d’ordre possible parmi les citoyens 
armés. Nous restémes dans cette cruelle incertitude pendant environ 
deux heures, entendant toujours dire que les forcenés se portaient sur 
nous avec la plus grande fureur et ne voyant rien venir et sur le rapport 
de MM. Lesourd et Cormaille qui avaient été au soin 4 la découverte 
qwils n’avaient absolument rien vu et que méme leurs informations qu ils 
avaient prises annongaient, ce n’était qu’une fausse alarme, ce qui nous 
faimes confirmés par MM. Colignon et de Messager, qui nous dirent néan- 
moins qu’on avait répandu des bruits aussi faux et aussi alarmants dans 
les paroisses de Cormery et Truyes,® et que réellement les habitants des 
paroisses, qu’on nous avait nommé, allarmés avaient fait sonner le tocsin 
et accrédités par ces bruits, qui nous étaient parvenus, et aprés avoir été 
dans cette cruelle incertitude jusqu’d huit heures et demi du soir, nous 


® One kilometre north of Loches. 
53 Both cantons of Montbazon, arrondissement of Tours. 
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nous retirames aprés avoir arrété qu’il y aurait une garde de quatre-vingts 
hommes faisant patrouille de dix en dix et que tous les citoyens en état 
de porter les armes se coucheraient, tout habillés, afin d’étre préts & marcher 
au premier signal; MM. de Beaulieu qui avaient partagé nos alarmes 
avaient pris les armes par précaution. 

Et & Vinstant, M. Boulanger, maire de Chatillon; Pénigault, fils du 
procureur du roi en la méme ville ; Lusson, quéteur des aides ; et Pouzain, 
maitre en chirurgie, annoncés tous entrés, M. Boulanger, portant la parole, 
a dit que la ville de Chatillon était dans l’alarme la plus vive et la plus 
réelle, fondée sur une lettre en date de ce jour adressée 4 MM. de Buzan- 
cais par MM. Bonnin de Treuillault, Scelleron, de Berchepault, Crublier 
de Corbilly, et Bertrand, tous de la ville de Chateauroux, ladite lettre ainsi 
congue : 

“Dans lalarme générale des brilés et assassinés par quatre mille 
brigands qui se répandent dans les villes et campagnes, nous vous aver- 
tissons, chers concitoyens, de mettre, sitét notre lettre regue, tous vos 
habitants sous les armes, de faire placer des gardes qui communiqueront 
de votre ville 4 la nétre, et au premier signal d’incursion de la part de 
ces bandits vous joindrez nos drapeaux pour tous en force repousser notre 
ennemi commun. Nous sommes, etc. 

‘Et nous, MM. mesdites Sirs de Chatillon, priés de vouloir bien leur 
préter mainforte dans la position cruelle ou ils se trouvaient,’ etc. 

D’aprés avoir délibéré, nous avons assuré MM. de Chatillon que lors- 
qwils éprouveraient des dangers réels nous nous ferions toujours un devoir 
de les assister de tout notre pouvoir, mais que n’ayant rien vu par eux- 
mémes et étant instruits par notre fausse alarme de la veille, il y aurait 
plus que de l’inconséquence de notre part de leur préter mainforte contre 
un danger imaginaire ; les priant néanmoins de vouloir bien, dans le cas 
ou ils auraient des nouvelles sires, nous en faire part, d’entretenir une 
correspondance avec notre ville, les assurant que nous volerons a leur 
secours au premier signal. 

Exprés envoyé par MM. de Preuilly qui nous annoncent les mémes 
alarmes, réponse analogue 4 ces messieurs. 


Fait et arrété aprés avoir vacqué jusqu’é une heure d’aprés-midi et avoir 
décidé que les quatre compagnies se mettraient sous les armes sur le grand 
mail le soir, trois heures de relevée, pour se former, reconnaitre leurs rangs 
et exécuter quelques manceuvres militaires, remplacer provisoirement les 
places d’officiers vacantes et nommer des capitaines surnuméraires autant 
que les circonstances |’exigeront et avons continué la séance 4 demain 
neuf heures du matin. 
PILLAULT, maire et président du comité. 
(And other signatures.) 


Aujourd’hui premier aoit 1789, sept heures du matin, le comité assemblé, 
M. le maire nous a donné lecture d’une lettre adressée 4 MM. les officiers 
municipaux par M. |’Intendant en date du 30 de ce mois en réponse a la 
notre du méme jour par laquelle nous lui demandions un secours d’au 
moins 60 hommes du régiment d’ Anjou, ainsi que les munitions de guerre 


ec ee 
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et des fusils pour nous prévenir contre les brigands * qui nous avaient été 
annoncés ainsi qu’il est porté par nos délibérations précédentes, par cette 
réponse M. I’ Intendant nous annonce ne pouvoir nous envoyer ni hommes, 
ni armes, ni munitions, attendu le besoin oi: est la ville de Tours de con- 
server toutes ses forces. M. le maire nous a représenté une autre lettre 
de MM, le maire, échevin et autres habitants de la ville de Preuilly, par 
laquelle ils nous annoncent que leurs alarmes sur l’arrivée des brigands, 
qu’on avait annoncés, se dissipent et particuliérement que les villes de 
Confolens et de Montmorillon, qu’on avait annoncé avoir été ravagées, 
n’ont eu comme nous que des inquiétudes et nous engagent 4 communiquer 
avec eux en nous assurant de communiquer avec nous dans le cas oi nous 
aurions respectivement quelques nouvelles. 


PILLAULT, maire et président du comité. 
(And other signatures.) 55 


The panic was therefore communicated to Loches both from 
the north and the south-east. The northern rumour was evidently 
the continuation of that which reached Tours on the 27th by way 
of Crotelles. It is possible that the deliberations of the committee 
of Tours for 29 July give some indication of why this second panic 
should have penetrated to Loches, when the first did not, although 


the first made more impression on Tours and its immediate 
surroundings. 


Du 29 juillet 1789 au matin. 


M. le curé de la paroisse de Monts * s’est fait annoncer, lui entré, il 
a donné avis au comité que les habitants de la paroisse de Montbazon sont 
venus au nombre de trente-quatre armés le jour d’hier dans |’aprés-midi 
et ont forcé tous ceux, qui, 4 sa sollicitation pour procurer des secours 
a la ville de les livrgr, avaient battu leurs seigles, qu’ils étaient dans l’inten- 
tion d’amener aujgurd’ hui, que ces mémes seigles ont été par eux enlevés 
sans exception... M. le curé prie MM. du comité de vouloir bien prendre 
des mesures 4 J’eff$t d’éviter de pareilles incursions, qui désolent les cam- 
pagnes et {ui oxp@ent aux plus grands malkeurs.5? 

¢ 


Trayes lies twebye kilometres from Montbazon. If the inhabi- 
tants heard refncurs, as they doubtless would hear, of this 
act of pillage, they would inevitably think that the brigands 
who had been so much talked of were indeed in their immediate 
vicinity. 

As to the news that came from Chateauroux by way of Buzan- 
cais and Chatillon, it is known that it reached Chateauroux on 
the 29th at 7 p.m. by a letter from the mayor of Argenton, and 
was confirmed during the night by a letter from the mayor of 


5 This letter does not exist in the archives at Tours. 

* Loches, Arch. Mun., Registre des délibérations du corps de ville, 1789. 
56 Monts (Indre-et-Loire), canton of Montbazon, arrondissement of Tours, 
% Tours, Arch. Mun., Registre du comité. 
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La Chatre.® The panic, therefore, was communicated from Berry 
to Touraine. The letters which were received at Tours on 30 July 
from Sainte-Maure, Lahaye, and Preuilly, show that it was also 
communicated from Poitou. 


Ste Maure, le 30 juillet 1789. 
Messieurs de |’hétel de ville de Tours. 
Nous vous prévenons que l’ennemi s’approche d’ici; comme nous ne 
sommes pas en état de nous défendre, nous vous prions de nous donner du 
secours le plus promptement possible, la chose étant instante. 


Nous avons l’honneur [etc.] 
MaSHMALL (maire), BourcEau (échevin), OnLEz, 
Cimor (greffier).5 


Lahaye, le 30 juillet 1789. 


Nous venons, messieurs, d’étre prévenus de M. le marquis de Plumartin 
et M.le curé de Lésigny sur Creuse qui annoncent que la ville de Mont- 
morillon et celle de St Savin ® en Poitou sont & feu et 4 sang; l’on prend 
toutes les précautions nécessaires pour se défendre contre cette troupe 
que l’on dit étre d’environ 6,000 hommes. Je crois étre obligé de prévenir 
par un homme Buron, qui est envoyé par M. le Marquis de Lussac qui est 
4 son chateau de la Bouletaye, distant de cette ville de trois lieues. 


R. J. Gautnor, syndic. 


Preuilly, le 30 juillet 1789. 
Monsieur, 

Dans l’instant nous recevons l’avis des syndics d’Angles® et de 
Tournon ® qu’une troupe de brigands parcouraient le pays, en faisant des 
plus grands dégits ; nous vous prions, monsieur, de nous procurer le plus 
prompt secours, parce qu’ils dirigent leur marche vers cette ville. 


Nous avons [etc.], 
Dr LABANDE (maire), C. Ricuarp, J. PERRERE échevin.® 


The deliberations of Loches mention the receipt of a letter 
from Preuilly on 1 August, stating that their alarms had been 
without foundation. A copy of this letter was sent to Tours 
where it was received on 6 August. 


88 Marcel Bruneau, Les Débuts de la Révolution dans les départements du Cher et de 
l Indre (1789-91), p. 60. 
°° Tours, Arch. Mun., BB. 10. 
* Lésigny (Vienne), canton of Plcumartin, arrondissement of Chatellerault, 
®. Saint-Savin (Vienne), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Montmorillon. 
® Tours, Arch. Mun., BB. 10. 
* Angles-sur-Anglin (Vienne), canton of Saint-Savin, arrondissement of Mont- 
morillon. 
* Tournon-Saint-Martin or Saint-Martin de Tournon (Indre), chef-lieu of canton, 
arrondissement of Le Blanc. 
* Tours, Arch. Mun., BB. 10. 
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Loches, le 3 aout 1789. 
Messieurs, 

Nous avons l’honneur de vous envoyer copie d’une lettre que MM. les 
officiers municipaux de la ville de Preuilly nous ont écrite le 31 du mois 
dernier. 

Vous avez été instruits de l’alerte que nous avons eue mercredi dernier ; 
il y en a eu de pareilles dans le Berry, notamment 4 Chateauroux, Buzan- 
cais, et Chatillon; mais il parait que partout ce n’a été que de fausses 
alarmes et que maintenant tout est tranquille. 


Nous sommes [etc.] 
PILLAULT, maire et président du comité.% 


Copie de la lettre écrite par MM. les officiers municipaux et autres 
habitants formant le comité de la ville de Preuilly & MM, les 
officiers municipaux de Loches. 


Messieurs, 


Nos alarmes se dissipent de plus en plus. La brigade de maréchaussée 
de cette ville se porta hier jusqu’é St Savin, d’ou elle regut des nouvelles 
directes de Montmorillon et de Confolens, qu’on nous avait dit d’étre le 
foyer des ravages des prétendus brigands, dont l’existence parait méme 
fort douteuse, ces villes n’ayant comme nous que des inquiétudes et des 
alertes, mais si vives, mais si pressantes que tout est en armes encore 
actuellement depuis Limoges jusqu’d Chatellerault; on ne compte pas 
moins de cinquante mille hommes armés sur les bords de la Creuse. La 
petite ville de St Savin est demeurée déserte. La femme d’un médecin 
a fait & pied le trajet de cette ville ici, c’est-d-dire sept & huit lieues,® et 
le reste-des habitan‘s s’est réfugié & Montmorillon et autres endroits 
voisins. Des dames de Loches ont quitté également le couvent de Pozay,® 
et nous sont arrivées hier matin aussi & pied. La garde du pont les a 
arrétées, l’officier les a interrogées et a fini par leur donner le bras pour les 
conduire chez M. Lutier. Les religieuses, au moment du départ de ces 
dames, couraient les champs. Malgré tout, nous croyons devoir nous tenir 
sur nos gardes et si nous recevrions d’autres nouvelles, nous aurions l’hon- 
neur de vous en faire part, si l’avis en méritait la peine, en vous priant d’en 
faire de méme & notre égard. 

Nous sommes [etc.], les officiers municipaux et autres habitants formant 
le comité, 


Signé : Le marquis DeLaigny RocueErort ; Ricnarp ; G. Duroy ; 
PERRERE, échevin; DE LABANDE, maire. 


P.S. Nous vous prions, messieurs, de faire part au corps municipal 
de la ville de Tours du contenu en notre lettre, quant 4 notre tranquillité 


* Tours, Arch. Mun., BB. 10. 

® This seems to make it certain that the Preuilly from which these letters came 
was Preuilly-sur-Claise (Indre-et-Loire), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Loches, 
not Preuilly-la-Ville (Indre), canton of Tournon, arrondissement of Le Blanc. The 
former is 34 kilometres (8} lieues) from Saint-Savin, while the latter is only about 
16 kilometres (4 lieues). 

* Probably at Posay-le-Vieil near La Roche-Posay (Vienne), canton of Pleumartin, 
arrondissement of Chatellerault. 
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actuelle. Nous avons eu l’honneur, dans un moment d’effervesence, 
d’écrire au maire pour en obtenir des balles et de la poudre. Quant a la 
correspondance que vous nous proposez, nous |’acceptons sous tous les 
rapports avec beaucoup de reconnaissance. 
Certifié conforme 4 l’original par nous, maire et président 
du comité de la ville de Loches, soussigné 
Pituavutt.® 


These letters all go to prove that the panic was general in this 

eastern corner of Poitou, and that the places most affected were 

Saint-Savin, Montmorillon, and, to go south into the Angoumois, 

Confolens. The deliberations of Confolens*® show that the 

alarm was communicated from the west and north-west, from 

Ruffec and Civray, and first reached Confolens on 28 July, 

at 10 in the evening. From here it must have turned north 

again and affected first eastern Poitou and then Touraine. 
There does not appear to be any further evidence of the 

Great Fear in Touraine, but what there is seems sufficient to 

show that the sources of the panic were so diverse and independent 

that it is impossible to believe that all the messengers were acces- 

sories to a plot. How the news reached those points in Maine, 

Poitou, Berry, and Angoumois, from whence it was communicated 

to Touraine, it is not our present purpose to examine. At any 

rate there was not the smallest suggestion that the panic was the 

result of a plot till 12 August, when the jeunes gens in their 

memoir to the committee of Tours say, | 


wo 


i exemple de la capitale et des principales villes de France qui touchaient 
au terme de leur ruine par un affreux complot dont plusieurs de nos fréres 
ont ressentiles malheureux effets, la Touraine a pris les armes pour se parer 
des incursions et déprédations qu’auraient infailliblement commises les 
traitres et les brigands dignes émissaires des auteurs de cette trame 
horrible, si ’on ne se fit pressé de les effrayer en se mettant sur la 
défensive.7 


A possible allusion to a plot may be found in the answer of the 
committee to the abbess of Fontevrault, where it speaks of 


les bruits qu’on a fait courir en différents lieux sur l’existence de ces 
brigands.”2 


Was there anything in the circumstances that prevailed in 
Touraine at the end of July to account for the panic that the 
news of the brigands inspired, news so wildly improbable that it 
seems extraordinary that it was not received with the incredulity 
that it deserved ? It has been shown that the evidence of the 









* Tours, Arch. Mun., BB. 10. 
*° Santhonax (M. Aulard), La Grande Peur, in La Justice newspaper, 3 October 1887. 
** Tours, Arch. Mun., Registre du comité (du 12 aodt au soir). 

* Ibid. (du 7 aoiit au soir). 
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disordered state of the province is so abundant as to be almost 
overwhelming. It was plain to the most unreflective mind that 
the hold of the local authorities on the people, which had been 
weakened during the riots in the early part of the year, had com- 
pletely given way. The fall of the Bastille and its attendant 
circumstances showed that the capital was in no better case. 
Still more, the fact that the Paris mob and the assembly could 
oblige the king to dismiss his ministry proved that even the 
executive had lost its power. France had returned to that 
state of nature so dear to her publicists, and instead of finding 
that the golden age had arrived, she found that the life of man 
was likely to be ‘ nasty, brutish, and short’. There seemed to 
be nothing to prevent brigands marching through the country 
plundering as they went. On 20 July the notables of Tours 
had sent out a detachment of maréchaussée to search the mills 
of the Indre for flour. On the 23rd free and, it may be assumed, 
unauthorized volunteers commandeered flour from the mills of 
Joué,”* Ballan, Savonniéres, and Villandry.” The invasion of 
Monts by the people of Montbazon has already been noticed. 
On 9 August similar depredations were made at Luzé”™ by the 
inhabitants of L’Ile-Bouchard.” Surely these differed only in 
degree from the reported incursions of the brigands. Although 
the affair at L’Ile-Bouchard happened after the period of the Fear, 
it is worth noticing for the decision of the commission intermédiaire 
on the appeal of the inhabitants of Luzé, a decision that may be 
regarded as typical. 


Il a été arrété qu’il serait répondu que ces actes de violence ayant 
été un malheur général, le parti le plus prudent paraissait étre de 
les dissimuler et de n’en pas poursuivre la réparation qui serait aussi 
difficile que dangereuse, qu’il fallait espérer que le rétablissement de 
Yordre ferait cesser bientét ces effets de l’effervescence populaire et qu'il 
serait pris les précautions les plus sages et les plus efficaces pour empécher 
que de pareils excés ne se renouvellassent pas 4 l’avenir.* 


As to the direct effects of the grande peur in Touraine, it must 
be admitted that they were not great. In some parts of France 
the Fear was followed by the Jacquerie. Fortunately this was 
not the case in Touraine, though it seems curious that it was not, 
considering the number and magnificence of her chateaux. 


8 Joué-les-Tours, Savonniéres, and Villandry (Indre-et-Loire), canton (Sud), arron- 
dissement of Tours. ~ 

% Ballan (Indre-et-Loire), canton of Montbazon, arrondissement of Tours. 

* Faye, L’ Anarchie spontanée en Touraine. 

7® Luzé (Indre-et-Loire), canton of Richelieu, arrondissement of Chinon. 

” L’Tle-Bouchard (Indre-et-Loire), chef-lieu of canton, arrondissement of Chinon. 

*8 Indre-et-Loire, Archives Départementales, C. 736, Registre des délibérations de 
la commission intermédiaire de la généralité de Tours et de la commission du district 
de Tours. 
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Possibly the feudal custom was not strictly enforced ; at any rate, 
it does not appear to have been a very serious grievance. The 
Tiers Etat of Tours, in their cahier des doléances,” which appears 
to have been adopted by their order for the whole of Touraine, 
made the usual complaints, but they do not seem to have done 
so with any rancour. Though they demanded the alienation 
of the crown lands, they did so from motives of economy, and 
they excepted the forests, although they said that le droit exclusif 
de chasse est wne véritable tyrannie. Their general opinion was 
that 


Les droits seigneuriaux, nés pour la plupart dans les temps d’anarchie, ou 
chaque seigneur était une espéce de despote, n’ont pu devenir légitimes et 
doivent étre abrogés dés qu’ils sont reconnus nuisibles au bien de l’Etat 
et du peuple, qui est la souveraine loi.®! 


It may also be assumed from the fact that all four deputies of 
the noblesse for the bailliage of Tours were among the forty-seven 
who joined the commons on 25 June, that not only were their 
own views liberal, but that they represented a liberal-minded 
constituency. 

Even the formation of milices nationales and comités perma- 
nents was due for the most part to the example of Paris, and took 
place before the panic arrived. Such was the sequence of events 
at Tours and Loches. It seems improbable that the formation of 
the committee at Chinon was due to the Fear, and Amboise after 
some discussion decided that a committee was unnecessary.” 

There is no doubt that the Great Fear had much to do with 
the federal movement that expressed itself in the féte of the 
Champs de Mars on the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. 
Though it has been shown that it is incorrect to speak of the 
provinces as though they were administrative divisions, there 
can be no doubt that there was a very strong provincial feeling 
at the close of the Ancien Régime. Men were Tourangeaux and 
Poitevins rather than French. The common danger undoubtedly 
went a long way towards breaking down these local barriers. 
Men and arms were exchanged between towns in different pro- 
vinces, and correspondences were begun that did not stop with 
the subsidence of the panic. Here again, though Touraine was 
not an exception, it cannot be said to be a characteristic example. 
Tours certainly entered into a correspondence with Angers, 
Orléans, and Blois on the subject of gardes nationales, and Chatillon 


*” Faye, Doléance du Tiers Etat de Tours, 1789. 
*° Ibid. " Ibid. 
* Amboise, Arch. Mun., BB. 56, Délibérations (du 16 aoit). 


*’ Armand Brette, Les Limites et les Divisions territoriales de la France en 1789 
(Paris, 1907). 
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asked Loches to join the towns of Berry in resisting the common 
enemy. But Neuvy-le-Roi sent an address only 


a plusieurs autres (villes) de la province pour les engager 4 agir de concert 
dans les mesures & prendre pour le maintien de l’ordre et de Ja tranquillité 
publique au milieu de l’embarras des circonstances actuelles.™ 


and it was with Preuilly only that Loches suggested a correspon- 
dence. The federal movement was in the germ, but it was for 
the most part still within the boundaries of the province. 

The documents quoted show how the fear of the brigands 
spread inevitably from place to place. The fact that the people 
of Touraine believed in their existence may possibly be accounted 
for by the disordered state of the province and the unprecedented 
events which were taking place in the capital. It was only 
natural, however, that when the brigands did not appear, those 
who had given way to panic should be both surprised and ashamed 
of their behaviour. The theory that they had been the victims 
of a plot seemed both to explain and excuse their credulity. But 
the real significance of the Great Fear lies in the fact that malgré 
tout, nous croyons devoir nous tenir sur nos gardes. 


M. A. PicKForD. 


** Indre-et-Loire, Arch. Dép., C. 736, Délibérations de la commission intermédiaire 
(du 14 aoat). 
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Notes and Documents 
The Weigher of the Exchequer 


THE first mention of this ancient serjeanty given by Madox in 
his account thereof! is in 1202, when Thomas ‘ de Windlesores ’ 
accounted for five marcs on succeeding to it, and was excused 
payment in consideration of the fact that he was resident at the 
Exchequer.” Ten years later the jurors for the Hundred of 
Poorstock made return that this Thomas held Windsor ( Windesor’) 
by serjeanty ‘from the Conquest and of the gift of William the 
Bastard ’.* But, although the great Dorset return of 1212 is of 
high interest and value, the jurors were, I think, too ready to 
trace titles from the days of the Conquest and even to supply 
information as to days earlier still. 

It is, however, a fact that the manor of (Broad) Windsor 
appears in Domesday (1086) as held by one of ‘ the King’s ser- 
jeants ’, Hunger, the son of Odin, and that the geld-roll of two 
years earlier shows it as held by Hunger, son of ‘ Audoenus ’. 
But this leaves, it will be seen, a gap of 126 years. One is, there- 
fore, specially desirous of finding the holder of this serjeanty 
on the roll of 1130, in accordance with a method I have employed 
with some success; and, as it was an exchequer serjeanty, it 
should certainly be found there. The roll, however, contains no 
name that affords us any clue. We must examine, therefore, the 
sums which it records as remitted for Danegeld, and see if any one 
of them was in respect of Broad Windsor. Its Domesday assess- 
ment, in Hunger’s hands, seems to have been twenty-one hides, 
on which the Danegeld, in 1130, would be forty-two shillings ; 
and we do find under Dorset one remission of exactly forty-two 
shillings.* But there is nothing to imply, or even to suggest, 
that Gervase, son of Osbert, to whom that sum was remitted, 
was holder of this serjeanty. It is, indeed, at first sight, against 
that supposition that an almost equal amount (thirty-nine 
shillings) is remitted to him under Hampshire (p. 41), for Hunger 
son of Odin, the Domesday serjeant, is not among the Hampshire 
holders of lands. 

We will approach the problem, however, from another side. 


! History of the Exchequer (1711), p. 740. 

2‘... pro serjanteria sua’ (Pipe Roll, 4 John). This was clearly a relief on his 
succession. 

3 *de conquestu et de dono Willelmi Bastardi regis Angl’’ (Testa, p. 165). 

* *Gervasio filio Osberti xlijs.’ (p. 16). 
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At a later date, in the returns transcribed in the Testa de Nevill, 
we discover that there were, in Hampshire, lands which belonged 
to this serjeanty and were held by the Windsor family. Thomas 
de ‘ Wyndelesore’ is entered as holding land in ‘ Suberton’, 
worth £10 a year, ‘ de veteri feoffamento®. . . per serjant’ scac- 
carii,’*? and in another return (p. 242) the abbot of Beaulieu 
appears as holding land in Soberton ‘ of the serjeanty of John de 
Windeshores ’, and John himself as holding ‘la Rode’ (i. e. Rhode 
in Selborne ®) by serjeanty. Now lands in ‘ Larode ’ and Soberton 
constitute the Domesday holding of Herbert the Chamberlain. 
How did they pass to the Windsor family ? The answer is found 
on that great record, the roll of 1130. After its entry (under 
Hampshire) of the sum paid by the son of Herbert the Chamber- 
lain on succeeding to his father, it proceeds : 


Gervasius filius Osberti debet xx marcas argenti pro rehabenda terra sua 
quam Herbertus Camerarius habuit cum sorore patris sui (p. 37). 


What was the land thus recovered after the aunt of Gervase had 
carried it away in marriage? Clearly it was the Domesday 
holding of Herbert the Chamberlain, which is subsequently found 
in the hands of the Windsor family. And if this be questioned, 
I will further cite a strange corroborative hint. On the same 
folio of Domesday (48 b) we read that Walter Fitz Roger holds 
[in Se} lesborne ’, and Hunger of him. But the scribe has sub- 
sequently altered ‘ Hunger’ into ‘ Herbert’. Why was this? 
Because, I boldly assert, Hunger—who was no other than Hunger, 
the Domesday lord of Broad Windsor—gave his Hampshire 
lands in marriage to Herbert the Chamberlain with his daughter, 
which would supply the missing link by making Gervase, the son 
of Osbert, a grandson of Hunger, son of Odin. 
The tentative pedigree, therefore, which I suggest, is this : 
Hunger, 
son of Odin, 


lord of Broad Windsor 
in 1084 and 1086. 





| | 
Osbert, daughter=Herbert the Cham- 


lord of Broad Windsor berlain. Held the 
| Hampshire lands in 
Gervase, 1086. Died shortly 

son of Osbert, before 1130. 


lord of Broad Windsor in 1130. 
Recovered the Hampshire lands. 


* This family, which took its name from (Broad) Windsor, Dorset, must be carefully 
distinguished from the baronial Windsors, named from Windsor, Berkshire. 

* i.e. under a feoffment not later than 1135. 

7 p. 233 b. Cf. p. 235 b, and Lib. Rub., p. 459. 
* We are indebted for this identification to Feudal Aids. 
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As this would make Gervase the grandson of a Domesday 
tenant, he would probably be still, in 1130, a comparatively 
young man. He might, accordingly, survive the dark gap in 
our Pipe Rolls from 1130 to 1155. And, as a fact, when they 
recommence, we find a Gervase ‘ of the treasury’ (de thesauro) 
excused payment of Danegeld under Dorset and Hampshire, 
precisely as Gervase, ‘ filius Osberti,’ had been in 1130.° On 
that of 1160 he is excused his payment of ‘ murder’ fine under 
‘ Beaminster ’, evidently for Broad Windsor (p. 42), and under 
Neatham Hundred, evidently for his land in Selborne  (p. 48). 
Finally we find ourselves in full daylight with the roll of 1168. 
For although he is still excused his quota of a murder-fine under 
Neatham Hundred as Gervase ‘de thesauro’, he is Gervase 
“de Windr’’ on the chancellor’s roll (p. 186), while under the 
Hundred of Meonstoke he is excused his quota—evidently for 
his main Hampshire holding, that of Soberton—on both rolls as 
Gervase ‘ de Windr’ ’. 

I have now identified Gervase de Windsor—ancestor of the 
Windsors of Broad Windsor—with Gervase ‘of the treasury ’, 
and I have further identified the latter with Gervase, the son of 
Osbert.!! I have, in addition, connected this latter Gervase with 
Herbert the Chamberlain, and Herbert with Hunger, in whom 
I claim to recognize Hunger, the son of Odin. Of those who read 
these pages, most, perhaps, will wonder why one should so 
laboriously strive to establish this pedigree. But by the help of 
genealogical and topographical research one is now enabled to 
carry back this exchequer serjeanty to the days of the Conqueror 
himself. Madox, we have seen, could take it back no further than 
the days of John, and the editor of the Red Book of the Exchequer 
(1896) could not carry the matter further, for he observes only 
that it ‘had been held since the reign of John by the family of 
Windsor ’ (p. ccexvi). But through all the vicissitudes of a cen- 
tury and more previous to John’s reign these hereditary officials, 
we now learn, had been weighing the silver pennies for the 
treasury of their king. 


It is the early history of this serjeanty that is thus important 
for the light it throws on treasury and exchequer practice. Its 
later history is of little interest. Thomas de Windsor, of John’s 
reign, was succeeded by John, who held it early in the reign 
of Henry III ‘per serjant’ fundatoris scaccarii’,'? and whose 
son, Thomas, did homage for it, 22 Henry III." It was in the 


* See Pipe Rolls of 1156 and 1162. 

‘© This happens again on the roll of 1161 (p. 48). 

“\ Even if these were father and son, the argument would not be affected. 

“ Testa, p. 166. ‘8 Madox, Exchequer, p. 740, note y. 
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time of this Thomas, ‘ ponderator denariorum ad scaccarium 
domini regis,’ that the alienations of part of the land were 
officially recorded.“ He was in turn succeeded (35 Henry III) 
by another John, who received the hereditary office, ‘ tanquam 
pertinente ad tenementum suum,’ “ and made it over by feoff- 
ment (confirmed by the king) to the notorious Adam de Stratton 
in 48 Henry III,’* some two centuries after the Norman Conquest. 
On the death, in 1283, of John’s son Hugh, in his father’s lifetime, 
the Inquisitio post mortem records John as having held Broad 
Windsor ‘ by service of pesage of the exchequer ’, but this word, 
which denotes the pesour (weigher), is oddly rendered as ‘ passage ’ 
in the official calendar (pp. 277, 704). J. H. Rounp. 


A Chronicle Roll of the Abbots of Abingdon 


Ln the MS. 255, p. 55, in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, there are some extracts made by Brian Twyne from an 
unknown chronicle of the abbey of Abingdon. It will be observed 
that it was written in the year 1361, and was compiled from the 
Landbook (now printed in the Rolls Series), the Martyrologe, the 
White Book, composed by Abbot John Blostmevyle (1241-56), 
and a chronicle of Thomas Marcham. To the year 1189 it agrees 
closely with the history of the abbey as given in the Chronicon 
Monasterii de Abingdon (Rolls Series); from that date onwards 
it is the chief authority we have. Unfortunately, Twyne abbre- 
viated the original, but at the end he gives in full the account of 
the attack on the abbey in 1327, and of the disputes between the 
abbot and prior in 1320-2. Of the former we have knowledge 
from Wood’s History of the University of Oxford, but his rendering 
of our record is in places inaccurate, and in the Latin edition 
of his history, where we should expect to find the original, we 
have only his English account turned into classical Latin. In 
the Patent Rolls and Close Rolls of Edward III there are many 
entries about this attack, but they add little to our chronicle 
except the list of Oxford citizens given in the Commission of 
3 March 1328 ;! it shows that those whom we know to have been 
the most substantial and respectable of the citizens of Oxford gave 
their aid to the citizens of Abingdon. There is also mention of 
the dispute between the abbot and prior in the Patent and Close 
Rolls. On 9 August 1320, the king, hearing that the abbey was 
misgoverned, directed Hugh le Despenser and the bishop of 


‘ Testa, pp. 171, 173. Madox observed that this record was ‘ without date’, but 
it clearly belongs to Passelew’s eyre in 1250. 

‘’ Madox, Exchequer, p. 740, note z. 8 Ibid. and Lib. Rub., p. cecxvi. 
‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls, p. 288. 
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Salisbury to make inquiry about it. They made their report in the 
parliament at Westminster in the octaves of Michaelmas, on which 
occasion a complaint was brought to the king from the prior that 
he was detained ‘as if in prison’ by his abbot ; and the abbot, 
who was present, was commanded to produce the prior on the next 
day. What the issue was on this matter we are not told, but it 
was decided that the king should send ‘ men of religion and others ’ 
to the abbey to cause reformation.” On 21 November he appointed 
the abbot of Reading and William de Bereford to this duty.* 
After this we hear nothing until 3 February 1322, when we learn 
from the Papal Registers that the pope pronounces the suspension 
of John de Sutton, abbot of Abingdon, who has alienated the 
property of the monastery, as has been proved by deposition of 
witnesses. On 12 May the monks have licence to elect a suc- 
cessor to their late abbot, and on the next day the king gives an 
order that if John de Canings, prior of Abingdon, returns to the 
monastery from which he has absented himself for some time, 
he is to be admitted.* Our chronicle helps to fill the gap between 
November 1320 and February 1322. 

Twyne does not say where he saw the original, but as there 
are extracts from the Landbook of Abingdon Abbey on the same 
page, which Twyne says was in the possession of Mr. Powell of 
Sandford-on-Thames, it is possible that the Chronicle was also 
the property of Mr. Powell. The transcript was made by Twyne 
in 1606, when he was a young man; and there are errors in it, 
especially in the reading of capital B, which he would not have 
made later. Wood had no knowledge of the original. 

H. E. Sauter. 


Catalogus abbatum monasterii de Abendone una cum mazxime illius loci 
memorabilibus & gestis. 


Heanus, qui possessiones sub Ina rege que illius monasterii erant 
recuperavit. . 

Guiatus 5, qui sub Athelstano recuperavit omnia que Dani socii Inguar 
et Ubbar abripuerunt, usque dum motu imaginis crucifixi lapides e muro 
refectorii extrahentis deterriti sunt & ab eo loco monasterii metu fugati. 

Sanctus Athelwoldus, monachus Glastoniensis, discipulus sancti 
Dunstani, sub quo monasterium valde floruit ; fit postea Wyntoniensis ® 
episcopus. 

Osgarus. 

Edwinus, abbas simoniacus. 

Wulgarus. 

Ethelwynus. © 


* Calendar of Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 351. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1317-21, p. 527. 

* Calendar of Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 556. 

° Potius Ginatus. * MS. Wy’. 
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Siwardus, qui voluit destruxisse ecclesiam ab Athelwoldo conditam, 
sed ab eo deterritus est. 

Aldredus, qui Gulielmo conquestori odiosus omnes monasterii posses- 
siones amisit. Vicecomes autem qui seisavit bona monasterii fuit postea 
mendicus apud idem monasterium. 

Athetelmus,’ cui rex Gulielmus omnia restituit; ideoque hic abbas, 
Gulielmi favore fretus, turbatis tum rebus, monasterium suum manu forti, 
30 militibus & aliis soldariis tuebatur, quibus centum sexaginta hidas de 
abbatie possessionibus delegavit, tali conditione ut singuli eorum in omnibus 
causis & necessitatibus monasterio & abbati parerent pro sua mansione 
& tenura ; et hi milites Abendonie postea sunt vocati. 

Reginaldus, quo mortuo (quia tum sub Gulielmo Rufo invaluit ut pre- 
latorum defunctorum possessiones regi cederent) constitutus est Modbertus 
procurator pro rege. 

Faricius sub Henrico I; hic insulam de Andresey a rege pro suo 
monasterio obtinuit. 

Vincentius qui monasterium obtinuit, cum quatuor annis ab abbate 
vacasset & 300 libras annuatim solvisset, gubernante monasterium ® 
Warengario priore. Huius tempore rex Henricus I voluit monasterio 
subduxisse hundredum de Hormere & mercatum, sed abbas producto 
privilegio sancti regis Edwardi conservavit. Tum hospitale sancti Iohannis 
de novo construxit. 

Ingulfus sub Henrico II, qui ingerente fame thecam Vincentii eidem 
monasterio a Canuto datam fregit et pauperibus dedit. 

Walkelinus. 

Godofredus expulsus. 

Rogerus, quo defuncto rex Henricus II constituit custodem abbatie 
Thomam de Hisseburne. 

Aluredus. 

Hugo sub Ricardo I ;® hic primus inter abbates de Abendone de gremio 
ecclesie a fratribus canonice electus est. Hic etiam obtinuit cartam a rege 
Ricardo I de hundredo de Hormere, de ecclesiis, de sylva de Comenore ?° 
& Baggele™ de mercato Abindone, de decima venationis in foresta de 
Windesore, de theloneo, passagio, pontagio, lestagio, de consuetudinibus 
per terras & portus maris, de warrenis, de curia in Oxonia &c. ; fecit etiam 
campanile versus orientem ; de quo sic, 


Ast opus insigne, colitur quo [blank] digne 
Matri Messie,” condidit ille pie. 


Hic monasterium de Codesdoun™ conventui suo dedit, in reconcilia- 
tionem pacis inter ipsum & conventum suum quando discordabant. Simi- 
liter cum tota Anglia sex annis sub Iohanne rege esset interdicta, hic 
tamen obtinuit pro monasterio suo relaxationem ab interdicto generali 


? The original may have read Athelelmus. ® MS. monasterio. 
* This is probably Twyne’s addition; a writer of 1361 could not speak of 
* Ricardo I’. 
*” MS. Somenore. " MS. Gaggele. 
We may conjecture ‘ colitur quo maxima digne Mater Messie’. 
3 MS. Godesdown. Monasteriwm here means ‘ church’. 
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& confirmationem omnium libertatum & possessionum monasterii sui & 
cartam de prioratu de Colne.4 


Robertus Henreth, de quo sic, 


Dignus prelatus Robertus erat memoratus ; 
Moribus ornatus, ad bona multa datus ; 
At detrimentum dedit illi cura parentum, 
Cum fregit senium, taliter ante pium. 


Reliquit monasterium in debito 600 marcarum. 

Lucas ; hic liberavit monasterium a debito. Sub eo ecclesia de Aben- 
done fuit dedicata. Decimam de dominio abbatis in Dumbultone contulit 
precentori. 

Tohannes de Blostmevile.® 

Gulielmus Newbery, qui resignavit abbatiam ad declinandam inviaiam 
multorum pro incontinencia sua ; uxorem tamen habuit apud Littlemore, 
monialem, sub Henrico III. 

Henricus Frileford qui multa monasterio alienavit, precipue cuidam 
Iohanni in custodia parci de Raddele. 

Ricardus Henreth, qui cum Hugone de Courtney, Devonie comite, 
super iure patronatus ecclesie de Suttone 16 lites magnas habuit, & facta 
inquisitione apud Wyndsore res adiudicata est comiti Devonie, qui Iohanni 
de sancta Helena monasterii senescallo certas acras terre dedit, ut panellum 
de iure comitis informaret ; ea terra postea dicta est ye Vorswhorenelande, 
terra periurata, et post factum ille Iohannes linguam suam ex ore exspuebat. 

Nicholaus de Culneham. 

Ricardus de Clyve, qui cum fratre Iohanne de Frileford thesaurario, 
fratre Gualtero de Morton custode de Godedoun,!” fratre Henrico de 
Podecote pitanciario, Johanne Durhurst capellano abbatis, Galfrido Pod- 
bury senescallo, Rogero Finacourt ballivo de Hornemere cum duobus 
fratribus piscatoribus de la Wike remigibus navicule, redeundo de Chisle- 
hanton, ubi cum domino Ricardo Luches milite fuissent in prandio, in 
decursu aque tenentium coquinarii inter insulas de la Wike 1* submersi 
sunt anno domini 1316 sub Edwardo Caernarvan, anno abbatis x. 

Tohannes de Suttone, qui cum suo conventu magnas inimicitias gessit ; 
accusatus est a suis in visitatione monasterii per episcopum Sarum, & ille 
priorem fecit lese maiestatis condemnari muneribus suis. 

Iohannes Kanynges; huius tempore guerre inter laicos & religiosos 
Abendonie acciderunt, anno domini 1327. 

Robertus Gareford: hic prosecutus est Abingdonenses de rapinis 
suis. 

Willelmus de Comenore. 

Rogerus de Thame. 

Petrus Hanney, anno domini 1361. 


Hactenus rotularius meus author qui hanc suam chroniculam ex libro 
monasterii Abendone qui le landbok dicitur, ex martyrologio, ex albo libro 


'* MS. Solne. 
'° MS. Glostinevile ; the name is spelt Blostinevile by some editors. 
‘© Now Sutton Courtney. =" Perhaps Codesdoun is meant. ‘* Sutton Wick. 
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quem magister Iohannes Blostmevyle ” illius monasterii abbas composuit, 
et ex chronica Thome Mercham compilasse se scripsit. Quedam tamen 
fusius ex eadem predicta chronicula monasterii Abindonensis depromenda 
iudicavi tum usus proprii ratione tum ob rerum gestarum memoriam 
conservandam. 

Inprimis de Iohanne Blostmevile®® autor meus verbatim sic :—Hic 
terras & tenementa Benedicti de Lardario in Abbendone, terram de Glake- 
sole #1 juxta Welford, terras etiam & tenementa Rogeri Borewardeskote 
in Abbendone monasterio acquisivit; manerium autem de Sonigwell, 
quod abbas Adelmus tempore Conquestoris cuidam militi contulit, ad 
propriam revocavit culturam magnis sumptibus & expensis. Omnes etiam 
terras & tenementa cum fundis & omnibus aliis pertinenciis que Hugo filius 
Henrici in Abendone & toto comitatu Berks’ obtinebat, pro octingentis 
marcis & duobus corrodiis monachorum, tamen ipsius conventus sumpti- 
bus, comparuit. Stabilivit etiam per consensum episcopi & conventus 
unum sacerdotem singulis diebus divina celebrantem specialiter pro anima 
sua, predecessorum, & successorum suorum, ac omnium fidelium defun- 
ctorum, & precipue omnium quorum corpora in semiterio requiescunt, in 
capella que dedicata est in honorem sancte Crucis & beatorum Edmundi 
& Guthlaci confessorum, quam ipse abbas propriis sumptibus fabricavit ; 
et quia Mabilia mater sancti Edmundi ibidem iacet tumulata, capella 
matris sancti Edmundi vulgariter nuncupatur. Excommunicavit etiam 
abbas predictus omnes illos que in posterum istum ordinem impediunt 
quovismodo, & ista sententia sub sigillo domini episcopi, abbatis, & con- 
ventus munita extitit & confirmata ; et ego firmiter credo omnes illos istas 
censuras incurrisse per quos ista devota observacio fuerit infirmata. 
Capellam etiam sancte Trinitatis & beate genetricis dei Marie, in qua ipse 
abbas traditur sepulture, venerabiliter consummavit. Fundamentum 
etiam crucis ecclesie, videlicet duas alas ex parte septentrionali & australi 
inchoavit, & usque ad supremas fenestras parietes exaltavit ; quas alas 
secundum formam operis Hugonis abbatis proposuit consummasse. Cum- 
que iste venerandus abbas circa utilitatem ecclesie assidue laborasset 
dispersa congregando & alia quamplurima acquirendo, gravi infirmitate 
correptus, percipitur ab hac vita. 

De temporibus vero abbatis Iohannis de Kaninges sic :—Anno domini 
1327 die Lune proxima post octabas Pasche,”* parum post horam nonam, 
omnes villani Abbendone, saltem maiores, communi campana pulsata, in 
ecclesia sancte Helene unanimiter convenerunt; et inito consilio prius 
circa ordinationem fori & stallorum, quod predicti abbas & conventus 
a tempore cuius contrarii memoria non existit possidere dinoscuntur, 
interrumpere nitebantur; quod quidem consilium opere compleverunt, 
scilicet stallos et loca mercati auctoritate propria amovendo, & de dictis 
stallis ad eorum libitum disponendo. Predictis vero abbati & conventui 
minas spoliationis & mortis terribiliter fulminabant; quibus iniuriis 


* MS. Glostinevyle. 2° MS. Glostinevile. 

*! Perhaps the original was Blakesole ; it is now ‘ The Sole’. 

*2 MS. Gorewardeskote. Roger of Borewaldescote was archdeacon of Wiltshire ; see 
Cartulary of St. Frideswide, i. 295 (Oxford Hist. Soc.). 
* 20 April. 
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cognitis & intellectis abbas & conventus seipsos & ecclesiam infra septa 
monasterii defendere satagebant. Die vero Mercurii sequente dicti villani 
in ecclesia sancte Helene, communi campana pulsata, circa mediam noctem 
iterum convenerunt, tractantes qualiter possint contra monasterium suam 
malitiam adimplere. Mane autem facto novam domum, que vulgariter pe 
Geldhalle dicitur, in medio ville situatam combusserunt, parietes totaliter 
destruendo, predicteque abbatie gravem insultum dederunt, abbate tunc 
absente, portam ecclesie sancti Nicholai contiguam ignibus absumendo. 
Quidam vero seculares qui ad tuitionem monasterii fuerant deputati, 
apertis ianuis, dictis malefactoribus in villam obviam exierunt, habitoque 
inter eosdem magno conflictu duo ex parte ville sunt occisi & reliquis in 
fugam conversis & multis aliis, viz. Iohanne Bolter, Iohanne Bishop, 
Willelmo Poeny, magistro Mauricio cum aliis plurimis captis & in abbatie 
carcere mancipatis, quousque de huiusmodi malefactoribus per iusticiarios 
domini regis aliud contingeret ordinari. Tandem per homines abbatie 
proclamatione ex parte domini regis in medio ville pervulgata, ut si quis de 
huiusmodi malefactoribus ad pacem domini regis se reddere vellet, illesus 
accederet ; quo audito multi ad pacem se spontaneo obtulerunt. Abbate 
autem tunc ad monasterium accedente, aliqui de dictis mancipatis per 
fidedignos sub salvo plegio fuerunt de abbatis custodia liberati. 

Die verodominica proxima sequente, in crastino sancti Marcievangeliste,4 
circa mediam noctem tota communitas Oxonie, maior & alii burgenses cum 
multis scholaribus, vi armata & luminibus accensis, per procurationem 
hominum Abbendonie, manerium de Northcot™ & domos tenentium com- 
busserunt, & intrantes villam Abbendone horribiliter clamaverunt. Postea 
ad portam abbatie insultum dantes, vociferando, lapidando, sagittando, 
ignem apponendo, multa enormia perpetrabant, insuper portam hospitalis 
sancti Iohannis incenderunt, ubi sperabant introitum. Sed qui intus erant 
resistentes, se usque ad solis ortum viriliter defenderunt. Mane autem 
facto ecclesiam sancti Nicholai fregerunt ; alii vero in manerio de la Ber- 
tone* ignem apposuerunt ; & sic per ecclesiam sancti Nicholai & per 
pitanceriam ministri diaboli undique sunt ingressi. Quos vero malefactores 
de villa sub salva custodia detinebat dictus abbas, ipsi auctoritate propria 
liberabant. Postea interiorem & exteriorem portam incendio consumentes, 
aperte sic ianue Satane satellitibus patulum prebebant ingressum. Ed- 
mundus autem de la Beche?’ ductor & fautor & omnium malefactorum 
coadiutor primus cum reliquis ecclesiam ingressus caput & brachium 
cuiusdam monachi senioris fere amputavit, & sic dicta ecclesia per 
talem violentiam sanguine est polluta. Fratribus quibusdam ultra 
Tamisiam fugientibus & fere submersis®® quibusdam ad summum altare 
mortem ut putabant expectantibus percussis & vulneratis, reliqui cum 
abbate nimio dolore perculsi, in fugam sunt conversi. Postea dicti male- 
factores thesauriam ecclesie ingressi, vestimenta, capas, & calices, libros, 
& omnia ecclesie ornamenta sacrilege asportabant ; etiam in pixidem ubi 
sacra eucharistia fuerat recondita manus mittere nullatenus formidabant. 
Deinde thesauriam abbatis ingressi, munimenta abbatis, cartas, obliga- 
tiones, defesancias, rotulos computorum & curiarum, & omnes alias mona- 


** 26 April. 8 Now Northcourt. 
26 MS. Gertone ; it is now Barton. 27 MS. Deche. % MS. Subuersis. 
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sterli evidentias quas poterant invenire publice in curia domini abbatis 
incendio consumpserunt. Munimenta etiam magnatum, que tempore 
guerrarum, que inter Saxones in regno paulo ante habebantur, pro magna 
securitate & salva custodia in monasterio fuerunt deposita, simul cum 
reliquis ecclesie cartis, nequiter combusserunt. Et insuper seruras in 
dormitorio, refectorio, in infirmaria, carolas in claustro & librorum arma- 
riolas, coquinas abbatis & conventus cum landario necnon omnes seruras 
in officiis obedientiariorum fregerunt, et quicquid alicuius valoris in 
monasterio repertum fuerat, ad libitum asportabant. Equos vero omnes 
abduxerunt, nichil mobile in monasterio relinquentes, quod tangere possunt, 
sicut illorum placuit voluntati. 

Die vero Lune proxima sequente communitates Abendonie & Oxonie, 
fere tria millia hominum pro magna parte armatorum, cum domino 
Philippo atte Beche®, Iohanne & Edmundo atte Beche* in sylva de 
Baggele *! convenerunt, mittentes pro priore & paucis de conventu qui 
domi remanserant, ut illuc accederent, de pace & concordia tractaturi. 
Protinus accesserunt ad predictam silvam prior Robertus de Haultone, 
Reginaldus de Okke precentor & Thomas Hakeburne, nimio timore con- 
cussi, asserentes ad ea que vellent® in omnibus se paratos. Tandem 
propositis ex parte dictarum communitatum* plurimis articulis, vide- 
licet de relaxatione totius iuris quod abbas & conventus in villa Abben- 
done titulo ex donatione regali a tempore cuius contrarii memoria non 
existit tenere & possidere solebant, omnem ™ actionem, iniuriam, demandam 
seu obligacionem ratione violentie & spoliationis supradicte abbati & con- 
ventui competentem vel competere valentem ® relaxari & quietum clamari 
petierunt, ac etiam dictam relaxationem corporali iuramento fiducialiter 
confirmari, dicentes & in publico protestantes quod nisi hec omnia con- 
cederent & pro rato haberent eos & omnes fratres domi existentes decapi- 
tarent, ecclesiam & totam abbatiam destruerent, omniaque maneria ad 
dictum monasterium pertinentia concremarent. Dabant tum humiliter 
responsum prior cum fratribus supradictis quod hec omnia quantum in iis 
fuerat libenter concederent, & omnes fratres domi existentes pariter 
& absentes ad ratificandum inducerent iuxta vires. Die autem Martis 
proximo sequente certe persone de predictis communitatibus ad hoc 
specialiter deputate cum notario publico in capitulo dicti monasterii com- 
parentes, & lectis articulis & aliis quamplurimis coram priore & reliquis 
fratribus, eos articulos omnes & singulos in modum cartarum redigi & sigillo 
communi imperant consignari. Insuper quatuor proposuerunt obligationes 
in quarum qualibet cautum fuit prefatum abbatem & conventum sigillatim 
dictis communitatibus in mille libris esse obligatos, solvendis eisdem in 
festo Assumptionis beate Virginis proxime sequente, nisi dictus abbas infra 
idem tempus ad monasterium rediret & supradictis articulis sigillum suum 
apponeret & quicquid actum fuit per priorem et conventum integre 
confirmaret ; quibus articulis sigillo communi consignatis, priorem & con- 
fratres, professos & non professos, tactis sacrosanctis evangeliis iurare 


* MS. Deche. Philip de la Beche was sheriff in 1313 and 1330. The family held 
Aldworth, Berkshire. 


%° MS. Deche. * MS. Daggele. % MS. adeoque velle. 
* MS. dictorum comitatum. * MS. ac omnem. 3% MS. rolentem. 
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compellabant, quod nullus eorum seu aliquis eorum nomine vel procura- 
tione *6 contra dictam conventionem verbo vel facto veniret, seu venirent 
quovismodo, nec super iure eorum seu iniuria in curia regali vel aliunde ad 
eorum remedium aliquid impetrarent. Super quibus omnibus notarius 
tune presens fuerat requisitus ut publicum conficeret instrumentum. 
Medio vero tempore per homines Abendonie & Oxonie monasterio & mona- 
chis & eorum tenentibus de die in diem multa gravamina sunt illata. 
Quinto decimo die proximo tunc sequente per venerabilem fratrem sancti 
David episcopum, ad instanciam prioris & aliorum de conventu, ecclesia 
fuit reconciliata & ad statum pristinum pro multis enormiis & pollutione 
sanguinis restituta. 

Audiens autem abbas per internuntios totam materiam supradictam 
versus regem properavit, sibi exponens sui monasterii desolationem & 
regie supplicans dignitati ut ecclesie que suo patronatui subiacebat pro 
iniuriis sibi illatis dignaretur secundum leges regni sui de congruo 
remedio providere. Dominus autem rex presentibus tum multis magna- 
tibus istam materiam plurimum ponderavit & abbati annuit quod rogavit, 
promittens se per deliberationem sui concilii quod petierat impleturum ; 
et statim litteras sue protectionis ad proclamandum in comitatibus Berk’ 
& Oxon’ vicecomiti & aliis suis fidelibus destinavit, harum seriem con- 
tinentes :—Edwardus dei gratia &c. Cuius littere Oxonie & Abendonie 
per vicecomitem facta proclamatio emulos terruit supradictos & eorum 
malitiam compescuit pertinacem. Eodem anno die dominica proxima 
ante festum apostolorum Simonis & Iude per preceptum domini regis & 
regni magnatum ad monasterium suum rediit abbas supradictus, comi- 
tantibus cum eo multis nobilibus ad abbatis protectionem specialiter 
deputatis, viz. domino Iohanne Matrevers, &c., cum plurimis etiam 
armigeris de comitatibus Berk’, Oxon’, Wilton, & multitudine copiosa 
sagittariorum de foresta de Windsore, Bernewode, Shotore, & Chilterne 
& multis aliis pro pace*®’ congregatis. Hi omnes apud Offinctone ad 
abbatem congregati, eum ad suum monasterium honorifice perduxerunt. 
Quibusdam de malefactoribus supradictis de villa recessis, quibusdam aliis 
in villa latitantibus, multi alii per ministros regis attachiati ad castrum de 
Walingford sunt perducti. Sedente postea apud Walyngford iustitiario, 
duodecim de predictis malefactoribus fuerunt suspensi, & in eodem sexa- 
ginta plures fuissent damnati, nisi abbas pietate motus Egidium Pageham 
suum armigerum cum breve de supersedeas ad iudicem citius destinasset. 
Abstulerunt predones hi a monasterio de Abendone centum psalteria, 
40 missalia, 100 gradalia, 12 codices, 10 decretalia, 10 calices, 20 vestimenta 
alba, 60 capas, 40 casulas, thuribulum & candelabra de argento, 6 cyphos 
de auro, 40 cuppas de argento, 100 pecia argentea, 40 coclearia de argento 
200 mazereas, 100 carcosia bovina, 1000 carcosia multonum, 300 bacones 
pannos lineos & laneos ad valorem mM. librarum, preter catalla domus 
& ecclesie & ipsius abbatis ad valenciam m. librarum. 

De Iohanne Sutton abbate, qui a conventu suo accusatus est de materia 
discordie, cuius articulos continet hic libellus :-— 


Coram vobis, venerabilis pater, domine episcope Sarum, qui nuper 


°° MS. procurationem. 37 MS. Per pacem. 
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exercuisti officium visitationis apud monasterium de Abbendone gene- 
ralis 8 tam in capite quam in membris, dicimus & proponimus nos 
frater Odo de Subbertone, Robertus de Auletone, Ricardus de Elstone, 
Tohannes Sassingtone monachi eiusdem monasterii, quod licet abbas 
noster, dominus Iohannes de Suttone, frequenter per nos & confratres 
nostros monitus fuerit caritative, semel, secundo, testibus adhibitis, ser- 
vato plene iuris ordine qui in tali casu requiritur, quod bona monasterii 
nostri non consumeret nec dilapidaret, que prius contra debitum 
officium professionis & suscepte administracionis nimis excessive 
consumpsit & dilapidavit, videlicet cum in prima sua creatione mona- 
sterium nostrum ere alieno totaliter exoneratum ac maneria ecclesie 
nostre sufficienter instaurata, et in pecunia numerata CCC marcas per 
abbatem defunctum dimissas, & in iocalibus ad estimationem c mar- 
carum, ac XXXII saccos lane precii cc librarum & amplius inuenisset, 
et preter consueta recepta pecuniam nop modicam videlicet de 
corrodiis venditis ccccli., et de quodam tallagio inconsueto exacto 
ab homagio Lxxli., et de bosco vendito cli. et amplius, & de portione 
conventus in pecunia numerata xxutli. xvs., et de subtractione 
pitanciarum, prebendarum, & aliarum consuetudinum ad conventum 
spectancium cc libras, & de centum saccis lane venditis pre manibus 
cccc libras ad damnum ecclesie nostre cccc librarum, & de subtractione 
indumentorum & alimentorum conventus in anno presenti ad estima- 
tionem cc librarum & amplius, & de mutuo a diversis * accepto c libras, 
preter alia quamplurima debita particularia conventui prorsus incognita 
recepisset, & in hiis omnibus ecclesia nostra adhuc per factum suum 
remanet obligata ; idem tamen abbas predicta omnia cum aliis bonis 
monasterii nostri mobilibus & immobilibus indebite consumpsit, dis- 
traxit, & alienavit, ac eadem inconsulte administrando monasterium 
nostrum quasi ad irreparabilem ruinam deduxit ; vendidit enim blada 
ecclesie nostre circa festum sancti Michaelis cum hoc necessitas non 
exegisset, & tempore carioris annone cum duplo vel triplo precio per suam 
indiscretam providentiam bladum aliud comparuit. Idem etiam abbas 
caristia quam cunctisane mentis facile previdere poterant dedit Agathe 
nepti sue c marcas ad marriagium suum de bonis communibus mona- 
sterii auctoritate propria sine voluntate & consensu conventus. Item 
cum a domino rege, dudum apud Saunford transitum faciente, abbas 
predictus de omnibus ecclesie nostre cartis & privilegiis confirmandis, 
de habendo etiam in feodali firma hundredum de Okke quod multum 
valuisset ecclesie nostre gratiam obtinuisset, gratiam tamen respuens, 
libertatem ville habendam, quam semper conventus possederat, in 
nullo ecclesie sue proficiens immo eam potius gravans, opposito brevi 
regio impetravit.1 Idem etiam abbas ecclesiam suam per corrodia 
vendita circa medietatem iusti pretii etiam tantum oneravit quod bona 
monasterii ad satisfactionem eorundem sufficere non poterint ”, & (quod 


oor 


i ileal 


% MS. generale. ® MS. dimessis. 
* This clause seems to be misplaced. Perhaps we might conjecture ‘ exegisset, 
caristia quam . . . poterant imminente, & tempore ...comparuit. Idem etiam 


abbos dedit’, &c. 


“| Tf such a grant was made, it was not.entered in the Charter Roll of Edward II. 
* sic. 
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heu proh dolor magis dolendum) hospitalitas & alia opera caritatis 
propter insufficientiam indebite subtrahuntur. Idem etiam abbas 
ecclesiam suam enormiter lesit “ in venditione centum saccorum lane, 
destructione nemorum notoria, quorum pecuniam sic receptam nun- 
quam in utilitatem ecclesie nostre convertebat. Idem etiam absque 
consensu capituli** corrodium quoddam filio Walteri* Burgey de 
Sottone ad terminum vite eiusdem concessit & domum quamdam in 
cemiterio ecclesie nostre cum uno magno corrodio Iohanni Moigne de 
Clifton, cadens in constitutionem Octoboni, Concilii Oxonie, & illius 
capituli in constitutione Clementis Pape. Idem etiam abbas concessit 
Henrico Parcario de Radele servicium de parco in feodo, ubi prius fuerat 
temporale, in exheredacionem ecclesie nostre. Item Iohanni Rous de 
Sottone ad terminum vite tradidit duas virgatas terre de manerio de 
Milton ; item magistro Petro Coco xx acras de eodem manerio apud 
Drayton ; item Henrico subcamerario abbatis terram rusticalem apud 
Wottone libere tenendam ; item vicario de Codesdone “* quasdam acras 
terre de dominio manerii auctoritate propria & sine consensu capituli?’. 
Idem etiam abbas modum antiquum & consuetudinem in collacione 
robarum & pensionum per XL marcas & amplius annuatim excedit, 
quas auctoritate propria talibus confert qui utilitatem monasterii nostri 
in nullo procurant sed potius eadem impediunt & statum conventus 
ac famam depravare nituntur. Et hec predicta ita notoria sunt quod 
nulla possint tergiversacione celari, & super hiis est publice diffamatus 
apud bonos & graves tam in villa de Abendon & locis omnibus circum- 
vicinis quam in Universitate Oxonie, & igitur per omnes partes australes 
Anglie. Et idem abbas sic monitus secundum regulam evangelicam 
& omnem iuris canonici formam, ut se super hiis corrigeret ac deo 
& monasterio nostro quod multum leserat satisfaceret, cum dedignatur 
reprobans nos, non curavit audire, nec apud eum cum duabus partibus 
totius conventus potuimus proficere ullo modo; unde non valentes 
tale domus detrimentum immo quam causam® urgentibus conscientiis 
irreparabilem tolerare, vobis diocesano nostro & ordinario iudici et 
ecclesie nunc specialiter proponimus & denunciamus premissa omnia 
& singula, licet dicta sunt & proposita in vestra visitatione generali 
contra dictum Iohannem abbatem, et offerimus nos ista si necesse 
fuerit quod notoria sint ex abundanti probare, & petimus ipsum tan- 
quam malum probatum & pessimum administratorem, qui in tantum 
domum nostram iam destruxit quod vix temporibus nostris repara- 
bitur, ne totum confundat, a sua administracione totaliter amoveri, 
& probata summarie contra eum dilapidatione suspicione, quodlibet 
genus alienationis rerum temporalium domus, quousque discussum 


fuerit de veritate sue dilapidationis, sibi interdici vestro officio 
mediante.’ 


Timens vero dictus abbas super his articulis decretum episcopi, regem 
& magnates placavit muneribus, eorum auxilium implorando. Accusavit 


* MS. lesam. “ MS. capitali. MS. Waltero. 
“* MS. Sodesdone. “ MS. capitali. 


** There is some error here; such a word as ruinam is required instead of quam 
causam. 
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enim dictus abbas erga regem & magnates Priorem & plurimos alios de 
conventu, quorum dictus Prior attachiatus fuit per dominum Hugonem 
le Spenser in monasterio Abendone anno regni regis tunc xiv, & coram rege 
et baronibus apud Westmonasterium pleno parliamento est productus, & 
per quorundam arbitrium videlicet comitis de Richmond, domini Hugonis 
le Spenser, domini Sar’ episcopi, & abbatis Radingie nequiter fuit & callide 
condemnatus, & abbas per iudicium recuperavit totum suum clameum erga 
Priorem & conventum per arbitros supradictos pecunia suffocatos, et 
statim dictus Prior fuit abbatis iudicio commendatus. Postea accepit 
abbas omnia maneria conventus in manus suas, & eorum victum & vestitum, 
pittancias & alias monasterii bonas consuetudines sincopavit. Priorem 
vero Iohannem apud Culnham solus in custodia detinebat. Quodam autem 
tempore cum fortuna materiam recedendi Priori ministravit, nimio dolore 
perterritus fugit Abbendoniam, ubi tempore non modico abbati & aliis suis 
emulis resistebat. Postea circa festum sancte Lucie * intravit abbatiam 
dictus abbas cum Iohanne Brymptone © vicecomite, domino Philippo atte 
Beche *!, & domino Iohanne Beche5!, magistro Roberto Aylestone tum 
seneschallo Abbendonie cum plurimis aliis armatis cum magno strepitu 
& tumultu, & ceperunt Iohannem priorem hora & domo capitulari, et 
versus Schirborne deduxerunt, ubi fere per dimidium annum fuit sub arcta 
custodia mancipatus. Extitit illo die magnus gemitus & ululatio in con- 
ventu, ‘ Veni Creator,’ merentes, cantantes multotiens in excelsis, & ieiu- 
naverunt per totum diem usque ad vesperam in suis afflictionibus pro suo 
Priore & statu monasterii, dei auxilium implorando. Sequenti autem die 
conventus duos procuratores, fratres Ricardum Aldesley & Willelmum 
Rudeby commonachos dicti monasterii ad sedem apostolicam transmise- 
runt, ubi bullas quas optaverant impetrabant. Redeuntes autem a curia 
Romana dicti fratres in die Annunciacionis beate Marie cum domino abbate 
Westmonasterii, cui executio bullarum extitit delegata, Abendoniam per- 
venerunt, & in capitulo Iohanne abbate tune presente, mitrum & baculum 
& alias dignitates que abbati pertinebant totaliter sequestrabant. Abbatem 
etiam ab omni administracione temporalium & spiritualium suspendebant, 
Priorem vero ad statum pristinum revocando. Ordinavit autem abbas 
Westmonasterii Ricardum de Wynby suum monachum usque ad adventum 
Prioris monasterii nostri gubernatorem. Statim vero post capitulum abbas 
cum suis equum ascendens versus Tadmertone * velociter properavit, ubi 
per mensem cum suo concilio moram traxit. Die autem Sabbati® ante 
festum apostolorum Philippi & Iacobi versus Pompbret ad regem iter 
arripiens apud Lilleburne defunctus est, & ad monasterium reductus ad 
ostium capituli sepelitur, anno regis Edwardi secundi xv° & anno domini 
1322. 


Versus de abbate Luca 


Abbatis Luce fungatur perpete luce 
Spiritus, atque duce gaudeat ille cruce. 
Tili pura manus fuit et sermo bene sanus ; 
Hunc puer, hune sanus, hune benedixit anus. 


* 13 December 1321. © MS. Grymptone. ** MS. Deche. 
5? Tadmarton in North Oxfordshire. % Saturday, 28 April. 
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Non hunce carnalis dispersit cura feralis ; 
Mens pia plena bono, vox fuit alta sono. 
Hic erat ecclesie pia Martha, vicesque Marie 

Servabat die mentis amore pie. 
Ut sordes lane, mundane gaudia fame 
Spernit ; amorque dei semper inhesit ei. 
Auxit opes multas domini, terras quoque cultas ; 
Cum reliquis donis horrea plena bonis. 
Pervigili cura Roberti debita plura 
Reddidit abbatis providus 5 ille satis. 
Debita prefata sexcentis annumerata 
Marcis extiterant, que grave pondus erant. 


De Ricardo primo ® Anglie rege in vita Hugonis. Anno domini M cxcix 
victoriosus rex Ricardus ictu baliste & iaculo venenato in Normannia 
letaliter vulneratur; cui accessit Rothomagensis archiepiscopus dicens 
‘Age penitenciam & confitere peccata tua confidens in crucifixo, qui 
promptior est peccata dimittere quam tu peccatorum veniam postulare ; 
nam improvisa mors in ianuis te expectat’. Mox rex in verbis episcopi 
prorupit in lacrimas & accersito confessore cum magna contritione absolu- 
tionem meruit obtinere, precepitque sibi pedes ligari & in altum suspendi 
nudumque corpus flagellis cedi & lacerari donec ipse preciperet ut silerent ; 
cumque diu cederetur ad modicum preceptum siluerunt & iterum resumpto 
spiritu hoc 5* idem secundo et tercio, merentibus cunctis astantibus, in 
abundantia sanguinis compleverunt. Tandem in se revertens precepit 
viaticum sibi afferri & se velut proditorem & hostem contra dominum suum 
coniunctis pedibus fune trahi, acceptoque viatico cum magna cordis peni- 
tencia adjecit ‘ Misericordia dei magna est, que vult omnes salvos fieri ; 
iustitia tamen recta est que vult omne delictum flagellari & puniri ; verum 
in misericordia confidens & de iustitia timens lego corpus meum vermibus 
corrodendum & animam meam usque in diem iudicii igne purgatorii cru- 
ciandam in spe misericordie dei, in qua credo me posse salvari in illum 
diem’. Et his dictis modico tempore supervixit & expiravit. 

Explicit extractus de Chron. de Abbendone rotular’ ; 1606. 


The Thirty-Seven Conclusions of the Lollards 


THE Latin document now first published is an undated manuscript 
which may probably be assigned to the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. The writing is on both sides of two sheets of stout 
paper, the upper measuring 11} in. x 8}in., the lower 543 in. x 
8igin. At one time the sheets had been pasted together, but 
the junction had become weak, and they have been stitched 
together with black thread of modern make. The paper is partly 
damp-stained ; in some places the edges are frayed and tender ; 
the ink has faded to a light brown. Nothing is known as to the 


* MS. prudens. * Probably Twyne’s insertion. MS. hie. 
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history of this manuscript before November 1897, when it was 
purchased at a sale in London by Mr. J. J. Green of Godwyn 
Lodge, Clive Vale, Hastings. 

The xxxvii Conclusions correspond to the chapter-headings 
of an English tractate now usually known as Ecclesiae Regimen. 
Of this work three manuscripts are in existence. One is at the 
British Museum, another at the Bodleian, the third at Trinity 
College, Dublin. It has no contemporary title, and is anonymous 
in its original form ; but the Conclusions with which it deals are 
ascribed to Wyclif in a note, written apparently by a later hand, 
on a fly-leaf and repeated, in a different hand, on the leaf 
following : ‘ Elenchus contentorum in hoc codice Articuli xxxvii 
Johannis [Johannis on leaf 2) Wickliffe [Wyclefi] Anglicé.’ This 
work, whose homogeneity was taken for granted, was edited by 
J. Forshall and published by Messrs. Longmans in 1851.' It is 
out of print, and copies are extremely scarce. The authorship 
was ascribed to John Purvey, Wyclif’s follower and amanuensis. 


Forshall’s arguments for this are based on the close similarity between 
Ecclesiae Regimen and (a) the General Prologue to Wyclif’s Bible,? (6) Pur- 
vey’s Confession in 1400,3 and (c) Lavingham’s collection of Purvey’s 
Heresies. That Purvey had some connexion with the Ecclesiae Regimen 
seems highly probable. With regard to Lavingham’s evidence, however, 
Forshall and Madden, and Shirley also, are mistaken. Richard Lavingham, 
a Carmelite friar, wrote a short account of Purvey’s heresies extracti de 
libello suo haeretico. It is claimed that this heretical book is no other than 
Ecclesiae Regimen. Two facts will dispose of this identification, (1) Laving- 
ham mentions marriage as one of Purvey’s heresies, and alludes to seven 
heretical opinions found in his book ; but there is no opinion of any sort 


? Forshall pretixed the title, Remonstrance uguinst Romish corruptions in the Church, 
addressed to the People and Parliament of England in 1395. Now at the end of the 
xii Conclusions of 1395 (the well-known series presented to parliament as the mani- 
festo of the Lollard party) there is an allusion to ‘ another book’ written in English 
(... istae materiae . . . sunt tamen largius declaratae in alio libro, et multae aliae plures 
totaliter in nostro proprio langagio), and this Forshall believed to be Ecclesiae Regimen. 
The identification, however, seems open to several objections. (1) There is a marked 
contrast both in spirit and subject-matter between these xxxvii Conclusions and the xii, 
It is difficult to think that they could both emanate in the same year from the same 
political party. If it were so then the more violent Lollards were warmly commending 
a manifesto put forward by the obviously more moderate section of their party. 
2) Forshall supposes that the Latin series of xii was for the House of Commons, while 
the English tractate was for the House of Lords. On this point, however, see this 
Review, xxii. 292 ff. (April 1907), where Mr. Cronin maintains that the xii were pre- 
sented to parliament in English, and afterwards translated into Latin. (3) There 
were several English tractates in existence at this period which have since been 
brought to light. Thomas Arnold’s Select English Works of Wyclif appeared just 
twenty years after Forshall’s edition of Hcclesiae Regimen; and among these the 
editor included an anonymous tractate to which he gave the appropriate title 7'he 
Rejoinder (iii. 454). This tractate offers some striking parallels to the xxxvii Con- 
‘Jusions ; and it must have been written before 1395. 

? See Forshall and Madden’s preface. 

* Fasciculi Zizaniorum, ed. Shirley, p. 400. * Jbid., pp. 383 seqq. 
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about marriage laws in Ecclesiae Regimen. (2) A direct statement in 
Lavingham, ix. § 13, may readily be tested: Item quod Christiani reges 
debent, &c., . . . per exemplum quod narrat Cestrensis libro vi. cap. 8 de 
Othone imperatore deponente Iohannem xii et instituente Leonem pro ilo. 
This is not alluded to in Ecclesiae Regimen ; the only allusion to Cestrensis 
(Ranulph Higden of Chester) appears to be that in xxv. cor. 2, referring 
not to Pope John of Rome but to King John of England. 


It may be disputed whether the newly-found manuscript con- 
tains merely a Latin version of the tractate’s chapter-headings, or 
whether the tractate is a commentary on the xxxvii Conclusions, 
and again which is the earlier document ; whether the manuscript 
is fragmentary or the tractate composite ; and if the Commentary 
is later than the Conclusions, whether the Corollaries are a still 
later addition. A triple authorship could easily be supposed and 
would have something to support it. With regard to a dual 
authorship it is possible to spéak more confidently. Several con- 
siderations seem to suggest that the tractate is not homogeneous, 
and that the zaxvit Conclusiones Lollardorum are the earlier 
portion. The inscription in the manuscript of the tractate would 
support this. At any rate the writer seems to have regarded the 
English as a translation. But the only evidence yet available is 
internal. Too much weight must not be given to the fact that 
every Conclusion in English is followed bysomesuch phrase as ‘This 
sentence is proved by’, &c. If this occurred after each Conclusion 
only there would be a clear argument for the theory that the writer 
was supporting a known series of Conclusions; but it occurs several 
times with reference to statements made in the Corollaries also. 
The chief argument for the priority and independence of the 
Conclusions rests upon the very striking difference, in tone and 
temper, between the Conclusions themselves and the rest of the 
tractate. If the same person wrote Conclusions, Commentary, 
and Corollaries he has lost his self-restraint at the end of every 
Conclusion. Contrast the wording of iii with cor. 2, where the 
omission of preaching is said to be worse than unnatural vice ; 
or take vii along with cor. 2 (cf. xxvii, cor. 1), where it is suggested 
that tithes, &c., might be useful for the army, or for ‘ relieving 
lords out of debt’. In xv there is a guarded statement about 
the Eucharist, very unlike the treatment of that subject in the 
Commentary on this Conclusion and in xxvi, cor. 2. In xxix 
friendly counsel is given to the Friars Mendicant ; notice the 
severe criticism in cor. 2. The Conclusions offer no parallels 
to the tractate’s outcry against the ‘Song and use of Salisbury ’ 
(xxxvii, cor. 1), and the ‘yelling in churches and abbeys’ 
(vii, cor. 3), or ‘the feigned prayer or hideous yelling . . . in 
the conventicles of gluttons’ (xxxiii, cor. 2). A remarkable 
feature of the Conclusions is that the Pope is not called Anti- 
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christ. This omission is supplied in the tractate frequently, with 
additional epithets such as ‘Cursed Bishop of Rome’, ‘ Lucifer’, 
* Devil incarnate’ (xii, cor. 1; xv, xx, xxi, xxiv, cor. 2; xxv,cor. 2; 
xxvi, xxxv, cor. 1). The Conclusions are the work of a stanch 
Lollard with statesmanlike qualities of moderation and restraint. 
The rest of the tractate suggests the outpourings of a ranter. 

Before finding the connexion between the Latin Conclusions 
and the tractate I had formed an opinion as to their nature and 
date. They seemed to represent views which Wyclif himself had 
held, but had forsaken for others less restrained; that they 
reflected a Lollardism which had adherents in the closing decades 
of the fourteenth century; and that certain facts pointed to 
c. 1383 as the time of their appearance.’ This question of the date 
is now complicated by the connexion between the manuscript 
and the tractate ; and its discussion lies outside the scope of 
this paper, the object of which is to introduce the Latin document 
to students interested in the Lollard period. 

The Latin Conclusions are printed below, side by side with the 
corresponding portions of the tractate. The transcript was made 
by Miss A. F. Parker (now Mrs. New) of Oxford, and it has been 
revised with the help of the late Dr. Collins, Bishop of Gibraltar,and 
by Mr. Hall, of the Public Record Office. The text of the tractate 
I have revised from the origina] in the British Museum (Cotton 
MSS. Titus D. i.), restoring the letters p and 3, the abbreviations 
(indicated by italics), and the original punctuation. Words not 
represented in the Latin are printed in smaller type. In the 
Latin a few capital letters and punctuation marks have been 
added as a help to the reader, but the medieval spelling is 
retained. H. F. B. Compston. 


CONCLUSIONES LOLLARDORUM 


The firste article 
1. Sacerdotes, levite, vel curati preestis dekenis opir curatis 


non debent seculariter dominari, 
sic intelligendo quod clerici non 
seculariter bellabunt nec placita- 
bunt nec contendent seculariter con- 
tra dominos seculares, auferentes 
ab eis dominia temporalia, possunt 
tamen clerici habere bona tem- 
poralia, titulo elemosine, solum de 
quanto sunt necessaria vel utilia ad 
perficiendum officium spiritale. 


shulden not be lordis bi worldli 
manere to pis undirstondinge: pat 
preestis & clerkis shulden not fizte 
bi material swerd. neipir pleete 
neipir stryue bi worldli manere 
a3ens temporal lordis. takinge awei 
fro hem seculer lordshipis. nepeles 
clerkis moun haue temporal godis 
bi title of almese. oenli in as moche 
as pei ben nedeful or profitable to 
parforme here gostli office. 


* e.g. Bellabunt in i suggested Bishop Spencer’s Crusade in 1383, or the same 
fighting prelate’s repression of the Peasants’ Rising in 1381. 
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2. Prelati, sacerdotes, vel diaconi 
non habebunt officia secularia, ut 
puta Cancellariam, Thesaurariam, 
cum secreto sigillo et aliis in curia 
secularium dominorum, 


3. Prelati et curati ostendent 
exempla sancte conversacionis et 
veraciter predicabunt evangelium 
opere et sermone. 


4. Prelati vel curati nimis avari 
et consumentes bona Ecclesie quae 
sunt bona pauperum in fastu, gula, 
vano apparatu mundi, cum aliis 
vanitatibus, sunt fures, homicide 
pauperum, et proditores IThesu 
Christi et simplicium christianorum. 


5. Prelati, curati, vel sacerdotes, 
vel quicunque clerici non commit- 
tent symoniam per preces carnales, 
per obsequium corporale, nec per 
munus a manu vel pecuniam manua- 
liter datam vel aliter promissam. 


6.. Eeclesie parochiales non de- 
bent appropriari seculariter col- 
legiis et maxime religiosis divitibus 
ut vulgariter fit hiis diebus per 
mendacia et errores. 


7. Populus christianus informa- 
tus in lege Dei per fideles curatos 
ministrabit eis voluntarie necessaria 
huius vite, et cum hac porcione 
fideles curati debent humiliter con- 
tentari. 





October 


a. art. 

Neipir prelatis neipir preestis 
neipir dekenis shulden han seculer 
officis. pat is chauncerie. tresorie. 
priuy seal & opere siche seculer 
officis in pe chekir. neiPir be stewardis 
of londis ne stewardis of halle. ne clerkis 
of kitchene ne clerkis of accountis. neipir 
ben occipied in ony seculer office in lordis 
courtis. most whil seculer men ben suffi- 
cient to do suche seculer officis. 


ai 
Prelatis & preestis as curatis 
owen to sheewe to pe puple en- 
saumple of holi lyuynge & to preche 
truli be gospel bi werk & word. 


aw. art. 

Prelatis opir curatis pat ben ouir 
gredi & auerous & wasten pe godis 
of pe chirche. pat ben pe godis of 
pore men in pride glotonie & lecherie 
& nice arai of pe world wip oper 
vanitees: ben peuis & sleeris of 
pore men & tretouris of iesu crist 
& of symple cristene men. 


art. v. 


Prelatis curatis & preestis or 
what euere clerkis: shulen not do 
symonie bi fleshli preieris neipir bi 
bodili seruise neipir bi 3ifte of 
hond or bi mony 30ve bi hond or 
bihizt by hemsilf or bi meene 
persoonis. 

art. vj. 

Parish chirchis shulden not be 
approprid seculerli to collegijs. & 
most to riche religious as it is don 
comounli in pese daies bi leesyngis 
& errouris. 

vj. art. 

Cristene puple enformid in goddis 
lawe bi feipful curatis: owip for to 
mynistre & geue to hem wilfulli 
necessaries of pis lif. And feipful 
curatis owen to be apaied mekeli 
Wip pis porcioun. 





| 





| 
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8. Necesse quod peccator con- 
fiteatur Deo cum debita contricione, 
abstinendo a peccato et continuando 
in virtute quantum sufficit per gra- 
ciam sibi datam. 


9. Sicut expedit christiano con- 
trito confiteri sua peccata fideli et 
discreto sacerdoti scienti solvere et 
ligare, sic periculosum est ignaro et 
simplici confiteri peccata sua sacer- 
doti infideli, inscio, et avaro, super- 
bo, et contrario Thesu Christo. 


10. Licet ymagines que repre- 
sentant pauperiem et passionem 
Christi et sanctorum esse possunt 
ut ‘libri laicorum’ secundum Gre- 
gorium et alios, tamen ymagines 
false que representant gloriam mun- 
danam et pompam seculi, ac si 
Christus et alii sancti meruissent 
beatitudinem per gloriam et pom- 
pam seculi, sunt ‘libri’ falsi et 
corrigendi vel eciam comburendi. 


11. Officium regis et domino- 
rum secularium quod sufficienter 
fundatur in Scriptura sacra Novi 
et Veteris Testamenti est excellenter 
magnificandum reprobando errores 
et iniurias quas reges et domini 
faciunt in huiusmodi officio contra 
legem Domini Dei nostri. 


12. Predicandum est et constanter 
defendendum a catholicis presbi- 


vitj. art. 

It is nedeful pat a synnere 
shryve him to god wip due con- 
tricioun in absteyning fro synne & 
in continuynge in vertu. as moche 
as he suffisip bi grace 30uen to him. 


wx. art. 

As it is spedeful to a cristene 
man verili contryt to knouleche 
his synnis to a feipful preest of good 
lyaynge & kunnynge to bynde & 
assoile: so it is perilous to an 
vnkunnynge man eiper symple 
lettrid man to knouleche his synnis 
& privy worchingis of god in his 
soule to a preest vnfeipful of 
lyuynge unkunnynge of goddis lawe 
& a couetous preest & proud & 
contrarie to jesu crist. 


x. art, 

Pou3 ymagis maad truli pat 
representen verili pe povert & pe 
passioun of jhesu crist & obere 
seyntis ben leful & pe bokis of lewid 
men bi gregort & opere doctouris : 
nepeles false ymagis pat repre- 
senten worldli glorie & pride of pe 
world as if crist & obere seyntis 
hadden lyvid pus & deservid blisse 
bi glorie & pompe of pe world ben 
false bokis & worpi to ben amendid 
or to be brent. as bokis of opin 
errour or of opin eresie agens cristene 
feip. ; 

x}. art. 

Pe office of pe king & of pe 
seculer lordis which is founden 
sufficientli in holi scripture of pe 
olde & pe newe testament: owip 
to be magnified excellentli in 
repreuynge pe errouris & wrongis 
whiche pe king & lordis don in 
suche officis agens pe lawe of god. 


xij. art. 
It is to preche & to defende 
stidefastli of cristene preestis & 
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teris et christianis laicis quod reges 
Christiani et domini seculares ha- 
bent potestatem et auctoritatem 
puniendi quamcunque personam 
notorie delinquentem in terris suis, 
eciam Episcopum, Archiepiscopum 
et Romanum Pontificem. 


13. Quamvis licitum sit in casu 
et interficere malos Christianos in 
peccatis obstinatos quando alias 
periret iusticia [et]! pax regni nec 
aliter peccatum extingueretur via 
humana, tamen hoc non debet fieri 
nisi ex caritate et auctoritate Domini 
cum aliis circumstanciis, deducta 
superbia, rancore, et vindicta pro- 
prie iniurie ita quod fit pure propter 
Deum et bonum commune cum 
compassione fraterna. 


14. Quamvis licitum sit iurare 
per Creatorem in causa necessaria 
cum tribus circumstanciis, scilicet 
in veritate, in iudicio, et iusticia, ut 
patet Ieremie 4, ‘ Et iurabis, vivit 
Dominus, in veritate, in iudicio et 
iusticia,’ tamen non licet iurare fal- 
sum, nec verum superflue, nec malo 
fine nec eciam per creaturam. 


15. Sacramentum Eukaristie,visi- 
bile et palpabile, album et rotun- 
dum, quod manibus frangitur et 
dentibus teritur sacerdotis, est panis 
quem frangimus et corpus Domini 
nostri Ihesu Christi. 


16. Non est potestas nisi a Deo 
nec Papa habet potestatem contra 
veritatem Scripture sacre nec potest 
licite aliquid agere contra edifica- 
cionem Ecclesie. 
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trewe seculer men. pat pe king & 
seculer lordis han power & auctorite 
to punshe what euere persoone 
trespassinge opinli in here londis. 
pou3 he be bisshop or erchebisshop. 
3ea & pe bisshop of rome. 

riij. art. 

Pough it be leful in caas to 
werre & sleen euele cristene men 
obstinat in synnis whanne ri3tful- 
nesse & pees of pe rewme shulde 
perisshen ellis : & synne shoulde not 
be quenchid ellis bi mannis weie : 
nepeles pis owip not to be don no 
but bi charite & auctorite of god 
wip good circumstaunce while pride 
& rancour & veniaunce of propre 
wrong ben put awei so pat it be 
do pureli opir clenli for god & 
comoun good wip due compassioun 
of briperen. 

art. xiii). 

Pough it be leful to swere bi god 
almy3ti in a nedeful cause wip pre 
circumstauncis in trupe doom & 
ri3tfulnesse in pe iiij c°. of jeremie : 
nepeles it is not leful to swere fals 
neipir trewe superfluli opir in veyn 
neipir for an euil ende. neipir bi 
a creature. 


zv. 

The sacrament of fe auteer. 
which is whiz3t & round visible & 
palpable. & is broke wip pe hondis 
of a preest. & is chewid wip |e 
teep of a preest. & is seien wip pe 
bodili izen of pe puple: is breed which 
we breken. & pe verri bodi of oure 
lord jhesu crist. 


art. xvj. 

No power is but of god neipir 
pe pope hap power azens pe trupe 
of holi scripture. neipir mai lefulli 
do ony ping azens_ edificacioun 
opir profyt of holi chirche. 


* Words bracketed have been supplied where the paper is torn. 
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17. Leges Pape sunt bone et a fi- 
delibus acceptande solum de quanto 
fundantur expresse in Scriptura sa- 
cra vel vivaci racione vel de quanto 
facilitant ad intellectum Scripture 


vel observacionem mandatorum 
Dei. 


18. Obediendum est Romano 
Pontifici vel alteri cuicunque sicut 
beato Petro vel beato Paulo in 
licitis et edificatoriis et non ultra. 


19. Non tenentur fideles credere 
quod Romanus Pontifex nunc mili- 
tans vel quicunque modernus habeat 
tantam potestatem in regimine 
Ecclesie quantam habet beatus? 
Petrus vel beatus Paulus a Domino 
concess[am].3 


20. Non tenentur fideles credere 
quod Romanus Pontifex nunc mili- 
tans est caput universalis Ecclesie 
militantis. 


21. Non tenentur fideles credere 
quod Romanus Pontifex nunc mili- 
tans est membrum et minimum 
sancte Ecclesie Dei. 


22. Non tenentur fideles credere 
quod quicquid Romanus Pontifex 
vel alius quicunque nunc militans 
pretendit se ligare vel solvere est 
ex hoc ligatum vel solutum apud 
Deum et Ecclesiam triumphantem. 


* Beatus written twice and scored through the second time. 


art, xvi). 

Pe lawis of pe pope ben gode & 
owen to be taken of feipful men. 
oonli in as moche as po ben foundid 
expresli or opinli in holi scripture 
or in quik reesoun pat mai not be 
distried. or in as moche as po ben 
maad esi to vnderstonde holi scrip- 
ture & to kepe goddis heestis. 


rvitj. art. 

It is to obeie to pe bisshop of 
rome opir to what euere opr 
bisshop. as to seynt petir or to seynt 
poul in leful pingis & spedeful to 
saluacioun & no ferpere. 


xix. art. 


Cristene men ben not holden 
forto bileue. pat pe bisshop of rome 
pat lyuip now in deadlhi lif. opir 
what euere deadli bisshop: hap so 
greet power i:2 be gouvernaunce of 
pe holi chirche. hou greet power 
petir eipir poul had grauntid of god. 


rr. 


Cristene men ben not holden 
forto bileue. pat pe bisshop of rome 
now lyuep in pis peyneful lyf: is 
heed of al holi chirche in erpe. 


xxi. art. 


Cristene men ben not holde to 
bileue pat pe bisshop of rome pat 
leuyp now in pis synful lif: is a 
membre of holi chirche. 3jea fe 
leeste membre of holi chirche. 


art. xxvj. 

Cristen men ben not holder to 
belieue. pat whateuere ping pe 
deadli bisshop of rome or ony opir 
deadli bisshop pretendip him to 
bynde or assoile : is herfore bound- 
en or assoilid anentis god & pe 
chirche regninge in blisse. 


* MS. torn. 
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23. Tune solum Romanus Ponti- 
fex vel alius quicunque veraciter 
ligat vel solvit quando sequitur 
iudicium Dei infallibile. 


24. Non tenentur fideles credere 
quod Indulgencie papales sunt vere 
undequaque4 vel sine errore ‘vel 
mendacio tacito vel expresso. 


25. Non tenentur fideles credere 
sine®>. . . fundacione Scripture vel 
racionis infallibilis quod Petrus 
habuit maiorem potestatem ligandi 
et solvendi quam ceteri apostoli a 
Domino predilecti. 


26. Non tenentur fideles credere 
quod omnis determinacio Ecclesie 
Romane est undequaque* vera vel 
ab Ecclesia tanquam articulus fidei 
capienda. 


27. Qu5... Pontific® . .. qui 
propter superbiam vel lucrum tem- 
porale vult5.  . tl. +. 


5... preter et contra intencionem 
dominorum vel fundatorum®.. . 
a seculari brachio processerunt, hic 
superbus predictus Pontifex Ro- 
manus perturbator est Episco- 
porum et aliorum prelatorum et 
tocius regni nostri, nam manifeste 
agit contra decreta antiqua Ec- 
clesie que dant eleccionem archi- 
episcopi omnibus suis suffraganeis 
ut inter ipsos eligant meliorem et sic 
archidiaconus cum cleris et populis 


* 2 undecunque. 





October 
art, xxinj. 

Panne oonli pe bisshop of rome or 
oony opir byndip or assoilip verrili : 
whanne he suep pe doom of god 
bifore goinge pat mai not faile. 


Lriv. 

Cristene men ben not holden 
forto bileue. pat pe indulgencis of 
pe pope ben trewe on eche side or 
wipouten errour or leesyng open or 
preuy. 

rLV. art, 

Cristene men ben not holden 
forto bileue wipouten opin ground- 
inge of holi scripture or of reesoun 
pat mai not faile. pat seynt petir 
hadde more power of byndinge & 
assoilinge : pan opere apostlis gretli 
louid of crist. 

LUV. 

Cristene men ben not holden 
forto bileue pat ech determinacioun 
of pe chirche of rome is trewe on 
ech side: opir to be taken of holi 
chirche for an article of bileue. 


rrvij. art. 

If a newe couetous bisshop of 
rome risip up which for pride or 
temporal lucre wole 3eue at his 
likinge alle beneficis in pe hond of 
clergie. & make voide fre elecciouns 
& ordinauncis of pe clergie of oure 
rewme bi title of patronage bisidis 
& agens entent of foundouris & 
seculer lordis. which eleccions & 
ordenauncis of patronagis camen 
forp of seculer lordis. pis proude 
bisshop of rome is a disturblere of 
bisshopis & of opere prelatis & of 
al oure rewme. for he dop opinli 
azens elde decrees of pe chirche. 
pat 3euen pe chesigne of pe erche- 
bisshop to alle his suffragans to 
chese pe beste among hem & pe 
erchedekene wip clerkis & puple of 


* MS. illegible. 


ese eee) 
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civitatis® .. . debit®. . . secundum 
canones inferiores curatos, ut patet 
in decretis. 


28. Religiosi possessionati ut 
monachi et canonici viventes vitam 
pauperem et simplicem et quietam 
et contentari deberent parvo victu 
et vestitu proprio labore manuum 
adquisito secundum eorum regulam 
iuxta quam dicunt beatum Bene- 
dictum et beatum Augustinum reli- 
giosis huiusmodi statuisse, et in 
omnibus preferrent mandata Dei 
et consilia Christi propria statuta 
racionabilia acceptando solum de 
quanto consonant et facilitant ad 
custodiam mandatorum Dei et con- 
siliorum Thesu Christi omnia quam 
regula sua docet ita quod in omnibus 
salva sit veritas Evangelii et § 
legis. 


29. Fratres quadrifariam partiti 
qui vocantur religiosi mendicantes 
in Anglia debent reliquis religiosis 
humilius, simplicius, et a mundo 
elegancius ® vivere in voluntaria et 
altissima paupertate ita quod sint 
laicorum speculum in omni sancti- 
tate ac abrenunciacione  seculi et 
vanitatis mundane ipsos opere et 
sermone ad conversacionem cele- 
stem, humilem, et simplicem attra- 
hendo. 


30. Presbiteri simplices non bene- 
ficiati apud iudicium Ecclesie mo- 
derne debent contentari simplici 
victu et vestitu, devote orando et 
Opera meritoria pro se et populo 


* MS. illegible. 
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pe cite shulen lowere 


curatis.? 


purueie 


Evil). 

Religiouse possessioneris a3 mun- 
kis & chanons shulden lyue a 
pore lif symple & in reste. & thei 
shulden ben apaied wip scars 
liflode & clopinge geten wip here 
owne labour bi here privat rule 
which pei seyn pat seynt benet & 
seynt austin maden to suche reli- 
giouse men. and in alle pingis pei 
shulden sette bifore pe comaunde- 
mentis of god & pe counseilis of 
crist. & accepte here owne statutis 
reesonable oonli in as moche as 
po acorden & disposen liztli to pe 
kepinge of goddis heestis or of 
pe counseils of jhesu crist. so pat 
pe trupe & fredom of pe gospel be 


saaf in alle pingis. 


LIL, 

Freris departid in foure ordris 
pat ben clepid in Ingelond religiouse 
mendycauntis or beggeris: owen 
to lyue sympliere & streitliere pan 
opere religiouse. & furpere fro pe 
world in wilful & excellent povert. 
so pat pei be a mirrour of leewid 
men in al holinesse & forsakinge of 
pe world & of worldli vanite in 
drawinge hem bi werk & word to 
heuenli conversacioun meke & 
symple. 

Le. 

Symple prestis of pe chirche pat 
han no beneficis bi doom of pe 
chirche now: owen to be apaied 
wip symple liflode & clopinge in 
pretynge deuoutli for hemsilf & pe 


* The Article seems to end here, but the commentary begins with the words ‘ Al 


pis is groundid in pe decrees ’. 
* Apparently for libertas. 


Cf. the closing words of the Latin. 


* The manuscript is clear, but perhaps we should read elongacius. 
19 Before ac abrenunciacione the words ef abrenunciacione were first written and 


then scored through. 
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exercendo et quam sufficiunt operi 
evangelico intendendo. 


31. 1 Domini temporales debent 
excellenter ornari ut indui iusticia 
quo ad domini et homines™ di- 
vites et pauperes racionabiliter et 
caritative tractare tenentes et sub- 
ditos et famulos vel nativos. 


32. Servi debent humiliter volun- 
tarie et fideliter servire dominis suis 
non solum fidelibus sed etiam in- 
fidelibus et paganis. 


33. Iudices et reges ministri de- 
bent esse maturi moribus et sciencia 
legis divine et humane et iuste 
iudicare sine accepcione personarum 
habendo oculum purum et sim- 
plicem ad Deum, postponendo 
odium et amorem, lucrum seu 
terrenum commodum et timorem. 


34. Prelati et curati debent cum 
summa devocione, puritate con- 
sciencie, et ardenti caritate, con- 
ficere sacramenta Ecclesie et pru- 


denter et libere ipsa populo ydoneo 
ministrare. 


35. Quamvis mali sacerdotes 
possunt veraciter conficere omnia 
sacramenta et ipsa devotis mini- 
strare salubriter ministrare, tamen 
Christiani debent non suscipere 


puple. & in vsinge medeful werkis. 
& im 3euinge tent to werk of pe 
gospel as moche as pei suffisen. 


LLL). 

Seculer lordis owen to be ournid 
opir excellentli clopid wip rijtful- 
nesse to god & men bope riche & 
pore. & to treete reesonabli & 
charitabli here tenauntis & sogetis 
& seruantis opir bonde men. 


LLL). 

Seruantis owen to serue here 
lordis mekeli wilfulli & feipfulli. not 
oonli to feipful or cristene lordis : 
but also to vnfeipful lordis opir 
paynymis. 

LLL). 

Iugis & mynistris of pe king opir 
of opere lordis owen to be ripe men 
opir sad in vertuis & kunnynge 
of goddis lawe & mannis. & to deme 
iustli wipouten acceptinge of per- 
soonis in hauynge pure & symple 
entent to god & in puttinge abak 
hatrede & loue. & erpeli wynnynge 
& worldli drede. 


LLUUAJ. 

Prelatis & curatis & opere prestis 
owen to make pe sacramentis of 
holi chirche wip souereyn deuo- 
cioun clennesse of conscience. & 
greet brennynge of charite & 
mynistre po prudentli & freli to pe 
puple able herto. 


LLL. 


Pou3 euele prestis moun make 
pe sacramentis verili & mynistre po 
helfulli to deuout men: nepeles 
cristene men owen not to resceyue 
sacramentis neipir deuyn  servise 


» The faulty construction of the first half of this Conclusion compared with the 


English version would suggest that the latter represented a truer text. For ut and 
domini read uel and dominum. 


% Et homines written twice and scored through the first time. 
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sacramenta a notorie symoniacis, of opin symonientis lechouris or 
fornicariis, et huiusmodi viciosis, 
non contempnendo sacramenta vel pe sacramentis opir in supposinge 
supponendo quod tales non possunt pat suche men moun not make pe 
vere conficere sacramenta, sed in sacramentis verili: but for ab- 
detestacione huiusmodi viciorum ut 
viciosi confundantur et agant peni- 


siche viciouse men not in dispisinge 


hominacioun of siche opin synnis. 
& pat siche viciouse men be 


tenciam salutarem. ashamid & do helful penaunce. 
LLLV). 
36. Prelati et domini temporales Prelatis & seculer lordis shulden 


diligenter vigilarent ad constituen- wake diligentli to ordeyne able 
dum ydoneos prelatos et curatos prelatis & curatis & symple prestis 
et presbiteros simplices non curatos pat hauen not cure bi cours & 


secundum reputacionem LEcclesie demynge of pe chirche to dai. 
moderne. 


LLEVI). 

37. Secularitas in curatis ita quod Seculerte among prelatis & curatis 
unus accipiat omnes proventus Ec- 80 pat oon take propirli to hymsilf 
clesie sibi ipsi appropriate, et distri- alle pe profitis of a chirche. & de- 
buat ad votum, sive gerat debite parte po as hym likip. whepir he do 
officium sive nusquam, est omnino truli pe gostli office or nai: owip 
ab Ecclesia depellenda et commune to be cast out vttirli awei fro holi 
regimen Ecclesie cum sustentacione chirche & gouernail in comoun wip 
evangelica sociorum ad opus evan- susteynininge of felowis bi forme 
gelicum ydoneorum est humiliter et of pe gospel pat ben able to per- 
veraciter resumendum. forme pe office of pe gospel in good 

lyuynge & fre prechinge owip to be 
taken az3en mekeli & truli. 


‘ Pipes’ of Rolls 


A cigar proof of the correctness of the view that I advanced in 
the April number of this Review, that the ‘ pipes’ of a roll of 
accounts were the individual membranes or strips of parchment, 
appears on the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Enrolled 
Customs Accounts of the reign of Richard II, no. 14, f. 21, where 
we are referred for an account that ought to have been given 
before to the beginning of the next ‘ pipe’ (Vide in principio 
pipae proxime sequentis) : and, accordingly, at the top of f. 22, 
we have exactly the misplaced account. It will be noticed that 
the word ‘ pipe ’ is applied as well to the membranes of a customs 
account as to those of a pipe roll specially so called. I may 
mention that one of the accounting parties was one John ‘ Wy!l- 
burghfosse ’, of Boston. This should be an early, if not the 
earliest, form ofthe honoured name of Wilberforce. 


J. H. Ramsay. 
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A Legend of Sigismund’s Visit to England 


THE Jesus College, Oxford, MS. 29, ff. 1-143, contains a Chronicon 
Reqgum Angliae, which begins with the reign of Edward the Elder 
and extends to 1445. A contemporary numbering shows that 
sixty-eight pages are lost at the beginning. All but the last leaf 
is written on paper ; the final sentence for the reign of Henry V 
appears at the top of the last leaf (of parchment), and on the 
reverse there is written in the same hand a short notice of the 
reign of Henry VI, coming down to his marriage in 1445, and 
ending : ‘ Tunc dux Ricardus Eboracensis erat Regens Francie.’ 
This seems to point to 1447 as the probable date of the compila- 
tion, after Richard’s recall and before the loss of Normandy. 
The only part of the chronicle which I have examined is that for 
1399 to 1445. This fills less than three leaves. It is not to be 
expected that a late compilation of this kind would contain much 
of value. It is clearly meant for a summary of prominent events 
set down without regard to chronology ; it does not, however, 
seem to be borrowed directly from any extant chronicle. The 
coronation and the battle of Shrewsbury fill nearly the whole 
of the two pages devoted to Henry IV. One sentence is note- 
worthy with regard to the battle: ‘aciebus hince inde prope 
Salopiam in campo, qui Boleuelde dicitur, constitutis.’ Dr. 
Wylie * quotes ‘ apud bellum de Bolefield in villa de Harlescot ’ 
from an Inquisition of 1416-17. A third instance of the name 
‘ Bullefeld ’ occurs in a north-country chronicle in the Harley 
MS. 3600. 

The account of the reign of Henry V is of no interest 
except for the final passage printed below. . The idea that Sigis- 
mund came to England for the purpose of demanding tribute is 
of course sufficient to stamp the story as a late invention. But 
in the allegation that he sought to inquire by what title the 
English king held his lands we seem to have an echo of the earl 
of Ormonde’s story that Humphrey of Gloucester met the 
emperor at Dover with his sword drawn, and did not suffer him 
to land till he had disclaimed any right to exercise imperial 
authority in England. Ormonde’s story was reproduced through 
the Translator of Livius by Holinshed,* and so has become popular. 
[t was given in a somewhat different form by Robert Redmayne,* 
who relates that Sigismund was not allowed to land at Calais 
until he had given the required assurance to the earl of Warwick 
as captain of the town. John Rous® relates that Sigismund 


' Henry LV, i. 360. * First English Life of Henry V, p. 67. 
> Chron. iii. 85. * Memorials of Henry V, p. 49. 
* Warwick Roll, in Strutt’s Manners and Customs, 


am 


a ore ee 
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wished to give Warwick the heart of St. George, but that the 
earl declined, ‘ saying that the delivering of it by his own person 
should be more acceptable,’ and that afterwards the emperor 
offered the holy heart himself at Windsor. The chronicle to 
which the reader is referred for an account of Sigismund’s recep- 
tion is probably The Brut® Since the tomb of Henry V was 
not finished till after 1438,’ the last sentence of this extract may 
indicate the late date of the chronicle. C. L. Kinesrorp. 


Tempore istius Regis Henrici Sigismundus Imperator Romanorum 
venit in Angliam tributum petere a dicto Rege Henrico, et de quo tenebat 
terras suas diligenter inquirendo. Cumque hoc audisset predictus Rex 
extracto ense Imperatori dicit : Quod a nullo homine vel principe tenebat 
nisi per solum gladium. Quod Imperator audiens deinceps non petiuit 
tributum, set precipue desiderabat vt fieri posset Miles de la Garture ; 
quod mox Rex concessit, et sic factum est. Postea dedit Imperator 
Henrico Regi cor sancti Georgii martiris, quod vsque hodie apud Wynde- 
sore conseruatur et veneratur. Set quomodo Imperator receptus fuerit in 
Anglia in cronica legat, qui voluerit cognoscere, et ibi inueniet quomodo 
Rex per seipsum, duces, comites et barones, archiepiscopi, episcopi, 
abbates, et populi vtriusque sexus tam reuerenter et digno honore eum 
salutauerunt, et quomodo ad hospitium suum duxerunt. Rex vero Henri- 
cus anno Regni suo ix obiit in Francia et sepultus est apud Westm., iacens 
in tumba argentea et deatrata. 


Cromwell and Sir Henry Vane 


OnE of the charges Ludlow brings against Cromwell is that he 
endeavoured to force Vane into political compliance by legal 
oppression. After Vane’s release from Carisbrooke in December 
1656, says Ludlow, Cromwell, perceiving that imprisonment did 
not make Vane submit, 


privately encouraged some of the army to take possession of certain 
forest walks belonging to Sir Henry Vane near the castle of Raby, and also 
gave order to the attorney-general, on pretence of a flaw in his title, to 
present a bill against him in the exchequer. This was designed to oblige’ 
him to expose his title, which if they could get done, they doubted not 
by the craft of the lawyers to find some defect in it, whereby it was hoped 
he would be forced into a compliance: yet at the same time he was 
privately informed that he should be freed from this or any other inquisi- 
tion, and that he should have whatsoever else he would desire, in case 
he would comply with the present authority. 


* ed. Brie, pp. 380-1 ; see also Chronicles of London, pp. 124, 125. 
? Cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry VI, iii. 197. 
* Ludlow’s Memoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 30. 
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In the next generation, soon after the publication of Ludlow’s 
Memoirs, an anonymous contemporary critic attempted to 
vindicate the Protector from this charge, accusing Vane of 
oppressing his tenants and neighbours, and stating that the 
Protector’s government was obliged to intervene to protect 
their rights. The answer runs as follows : 


Raby Castle was in the Crown, one of the finest royalties in the north 
of England, assigned King Charles with other lands when Prince of Wales, 
for the support of his family. When come to the Crown, the Parliament 
not supplying him to carry on the Spanish war, as they had promised 
both his father and self, he was obliged to assign it over to some citizens 
for asumm of money, giving them power to lett leases, &c. Old Sir Henry 
knowing this to be a considerable purchase, agreed with the citizens for 
their interest, and then got it confirmed to him by the King upon easie 
terms, we may well presume facilitated too by some under-valuings, for 
when entertained there in his expedition against the Scots, and finding 
a magnificent structure, according to that old way of building, he pleasantly 
told him, Sir Henry, ‘ This is more than a heap of stones.’ When Cromwell 
gave the Rump their quietus, those few of them who had country seats 
retired thither, this Hen. the 24, his father being a little before dead, to 
Raby Castle ; where, because prohibited to do it any longer in his govern- 
ment, he tyranniz’d over his tenants and neighbours, obliging the former 
to take new leases, as not allowing those they had from the citizens ; and 
seiz’d upon an estate to the value of £200 per annum, which had been 
purchas’d by a charitable gentleman out of the Mannor and given to 
the parish of Stanthorp, for relief of the poor, support of the Free School, 
and repair of the Church ; with many such like arbitrary encroachments, 
according to the plenitude of his self-will’d power. The people we may 
imagine could not long brook such usage, but at length took so much 
courage as to petition Cromwell for relief, who referr’d it by especial 
recommendation to his Commissioners of the Seal, and they finding matter 


of fact. true, did the tenants right, to the great dissatisfaction of this Lord 
Paramount.2 


This answer does not touch the question of the validity of Vane’s 
claim to the forest lands in question or the nature of the defects 
alleged to exist in it. However, there are in the Bodleian Library 
a couple of documents which elucidate the matter. One is a paper 
in the Carte MSS. (Ixxiv, f. 15) which is endorsed ‘Sir Henry 
Vane’s answere concerninge his lands in the North. Novem. 6t", 
1655’. The other is an opinion on the case, possibly by the 
attorney-general of the time, but it is neither dated nor signed, and 
is evidently a copy only. This is Rawlinson MS. A. lxi, f. 102, 
that is, it is one of the documents amongst Thurloe’s correspon- 
dence which were not printed by the editor of his papers. What 
the final result of the inquiry was, or whether the case actually 


* Regrades No Saints, 1700, 8°, pp. 99, 100. 
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came before the court of exchequer, the documents do not show. 


But they seem to prove that Ludlow’s account of the matter is 


very far from being a correct representation of the facts. 


C. H. Firru. 
I 


The forrest of Tisdale in the Bishoprick of Durham—to demand of 
Sir Henry Vane what grant he hath of it, or else to account for the profitts 
of it for 15 yeares past. 

Sir Henry Vane saith that the 2 Castles and the 6 parkes were granted 
to his father by a speciall grant, and not from the Cittye, which grant (if 
there be cause) he will produce. 

For the forrest of Tisdale it is divided into 3 parts at 3-7lis ancient rent 
and severall tenements comprehended within those ancient rents, which 
he derives from the Cittye of London. Langdon chase and the common 
of many 1000 acres. There is a lodge called Wallens Lodge and other 
houses where the keepers lived heretofore. There is an enclosure called 
Tincklers meeddow of about 100 acres for hay for the deer: This is that 
which is exepted in the cittye grant from the crowne, and of which he claimes 
only the Keepershipp. The other 3 divisions of the forrest is granted in 
terminis in the patent. 


There are twelve score gates which are lett for 5% each by the under 
Keeper. 


Il 
May it please your Highnes. 


Upon perusall of the letters pattents and records sent to me from 
Mr. Secratary Thurloe I doe finde the case in reference to Sir Henry Vane’s 
pretence to the Forrest of Teasdale to be as followeth. 

The late King Charles in the 4h yeare of his raigne granted to fower 
cittizens of London (amongst many other lands to the value of 12000li 
per annum) All those lands and tenements with the appurtenances in 
Newboggin and Middleton or either of them within the Forrest of Teasdale 
within the dominion of Barnard Castle in the tenure of George Bowes &c., 
(except and reserved out of that grant, libertie and jurisdiction of Forrest 
and Chase, as to the Forrest of Teesdale and the Chase called Marwood 
hagg, And except all Forrests and Chaces, and all Parks now used and 
stored with deare, and there are also amongst many other smaller matters 
particularly excepted. 


East Park 
The Castle of Raby and three | West Park 
Parks there called Middle Park. all inclosed with stone 
walls. 


The spring and little Park adjoyning to the Castle walls conteyninge 
about tenn acres. 


The Cony-garth and Warren in Raby Castle. 
Barnard Castle and the severall liberties of retorne of writts &c. 
Jurisdiccion of Forrest and Chace as to Teesdale Forrest, Marwood and 
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all Advowsons, Rectories, Mynes of gold and silver, the Warren and 
demesne lands belonging to the Castle. 

Libertie of Forrest and Chace in Langley Forrest. 

Broad Parke 
Bronde Park alias Marrwood Park 
Three Parks within the dominion | Colt Parke 
of Barnard Castle Wray Close, and some other small 
parcells of land, and many fee 
farm rents. 

The cittizens of London afterwards in the 10th yeare of the said Kinge, 
bargaine and sell away part of the said Mannours and lands for 90941. 11s. 3d. 
to the said Sir Henry Vane and his heires, in which deede the same excep- 
cions are recited and made, and as many fee farme rents upon that part 
of the lands by them sold amounts to 189/. per annum or thereabouts, 
besides some other rents alsoe excepted upon the King’s first grant and 
not sold by the cittizens. 

Afterwards Sir Henry Vane procures a grant from the King of the 
office of Master of the Forrests and Cheife Keeper of his Forrests and Chaces 
Parks and Warrens within the dominion of Barnard Castle in the Bishop- 
bricke or County of Durham, then or late parcell of the said dominion of 
the said Barnard Castle, To have to him and his heires males of his body 
after the death of William Bowes (then present keeper for his life) since 
deceased. 

And the King by the said letters pattents further granted the keeper- 
ship and office of Cheife Keeper of his Forrest of Teasdale and his Chase of 
Marwood-hagg, with the rights, liberties and appurtenances to exercise the 
said office by himselfe or sufficient deputy and fully as any keeper formerly 
had donne, and granted also the like fees and wages as to others formerly. 

And in the said letters pattents, Sir Henry Vane doth covenant to 
keepe all the howses, and lodges in the said Forrests and Chaces in good 
repaire, and keepe and store the same with convenient number of deere 
for his Majestie’s pleasure, and to preserve all the lands meadowes and 
pastures woods and underwoods att his owne charges. 

Sir Henry Vane, now late deceased, under colour of theis two grants 
(the first of which excepts the Forrest, the second only grants the office 
of Keeper commonly called in those parts the Bow-bearer) for about 
14 yeares last past hath taken the rents issues and profitts of the said 
Forrest and all the Chaces Parks and Warrens therein, and other excepted 
premisses belonging to the Common Wealth, to his owne use, hath taken 
kild and disposed of all sorts of deare redd and fallow at his owne pleasure, 
and hath also taken upon him the ownershipp and freehold of the soile of 
the said Forrest and Chaces, and hath leased out severall parcells of the 
same to under tenants under his hand and seale whereby he hath raised great 
summes of money by way of fynes, and hath by his agents and under- 
keepers received in and now keeps such number of sheepe and cattell at 
gist rates, and inclosed soe much to private uses, that the number of deere 
is diminished and allmost destroyed. 
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Reviews of Books 


Siz Roman Laws. By E. G. Harpy, D.Litt. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1911.) 


In this work Dr. Hardy translates the leges entitled Acilia Repetun- 
darum, Agraria, Antonia de Termessibus Maioribus, Municipii Tarentini, 
Rubria de Gallia Cisalpina, and Iulia Municipalis. Introductions, notes, 
appendices, and an excellent index are also provided, and the whole work 
is a valuable addition to the existing subsidia for the study of Roman 
law and history. It is unfortunate, however, that Dr. Hardy has not 
made his introductions a little longer and clearer. He assumes an amount 
of knowledge in his reader which, if actually possessed, would render his 
introductions superfluous. No fault is to be found with him because 
he does not stop to explain the ordinary technical terms of Roman law ; 
but it should not be necessary, for instance, to read up the whole subject 
of the equestrian courts in order to understand the introduction to the 
Lex Acilia. The younger student, for whom the book is intended, will 
be hopelessly confused by the way in which two Servilian laws are men- 
tioned on pp. 3 and 4. He will fail to understand why the jury-lists 
should vary considerably from year to year because the illustres equites 
and those included in the centuriae equitum were excluded from them. 
He will be entirely unable to follow the argument as regards the identi- 
fication of the Lex Acilia with the lex iudiciaria attributed to Gracchus. 
Dr. Hardy, by the way, will not have it that Caepio’s Lex Servilia of 
106 B.c. was passed, and seems to doubt whether it was even proposed. 
But Cicero (Brut. 161) says distinctly that L. Crassus delivered a great 
speech in support of the Lex Servilia of 106; elsewhere (de Inv. i. 92) 
he remarks that offence will certainly be given ‘si quis apud equites 
Romanos cupidos iudicandi Caepionis legem iudiciariam laudet’; and 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 60) describes the lex Servilia as restoring the iudicia 
to the senate. There is another point in the introduction against which 
objection may be fairly brought. We read on p. 4— 


I do not attach much importance to the fact that while Plutarch (@. Gracch. 6) 
states that by the Gracchan law the first jurors were to be appointed by Gracchus 
himself, this law orders the praetor to make the appointment within ten days of the 
passing of the law (v. 12). Plutarch’s statement is extremely improbable, and he is 
certainly inaccurate in saying that the jurors were to be taken from senate and 


equites, 

This misrepresents Plutarch. What he says is that Gracchus proposed 
to form a new body by adding 300 knights to the existing senate of 300; 
that the iudicia were to be entrusted to this new body; and that the 
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people not only approved of |this law, but also conferred upon Gracchus 
the selection of the equites. Again, Dr. Hardy writes on p. 7— 

It is possible, as Mr. Warde Fowler suggests (English Historical Review, 1905), 
that Gracchus only took this extreme course [the total exclusion of the senatorial 
class] after an earlier scheme (Liv. Epit. 60) for leavening the senate with a large 
number of equites had failed. 

Yet it is unquestionable that both Plutarch and Livy’s epitomizer 
are referring to the same scheme, and Dr. Hardy’s discussion requires 
obviously to be recast. 

In the introduction to the Lex Agraria the question of its authorship 
is raised once more, and the argument against the view which assigns 
it to Spurius Thorius is described as amounting almost to demonstration. 
The evidence consists of one passage in Appian and two passages in Cicero. 
In the Bell. Civ. i. 27 Appian, after mentioning a law which permitted the 
Gracchan recipients of land to sell ‘their holdings, proceeds :— 


Kai wepujy és xetpov Ere tois méevyat, péxpt Srdpios @dpros Synpapxav 
éonynoato vopov, Thy pew ynv pyére davépew GAN’ clvar tov éxdvtwv, Kal 
gopous irétp aitis TO Sypw xatatiberGar ... Tos popovs od todd torepov 
di€Avoe Sypapxos Erepos, kal 6 SHpos GOpdws drdvtwv eeremrwxer. 

The passages in Cicero are— 


Sp. Thorius satis valuit in populari genere dicendi, is qui agrum publicum vitiosa 
et inutili lege vectigali levavit (Brut. 136), 


and secondly 


Sed ex his omnibus nihil magis ridetur quam quod est praeter expectationem, 
cuius innumerabilia sunt exempla, ut Appii maioris illius qui in senatu, cum ageretur 
de agris publicis et de lege Thoria et peteretur Lucullus ab iis, qui a pecore eius depasci 
agros publicos dicerent, etc. (De Or. ii, 284). 


In order to make Appian and Cicero agree, Dr. Hardy is forced to 
translate the words of the Brutus by ‘he relieved the public land from 
an irregular and useless law by imposing a vectigal ’"—the law in question 
being the agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus. But it is incredible that 
Cicero, of all people, would have used these words to express this meaning ; 
we must translate them ‘he freed the public land from the vectigal by 
a faulty and hurtful law ’,! and assume that Appian has attached Thorius 
to the wrong enactment. Dr.|Hardy objects that ‘ when we turn to the 
third law itself, we find that it did not relieve any public land from vectigal’. 
Yet the words of § 19 as translated by himself are :— 

As respecting the public land, ground, or building belonging to the Roman people 
within Italy in the consulship of P. Mucius and L, Calpurnius [133 B.c.], in respect of 
all land which by law or plebiscite or by the effect of this law has become or shall 
become private property, no magistrate or pro-magistrate shall . . . take steps 


whereby any owner shall give or be bound to give to the people or to a tax-farmer 
any money fee or rent (“ pequniam scripturam vectigalve’). 


This agrees precisely with Appian and Cicero. Dr. Hardy acknow- 


ledges that Appian was referring to this section, but will not listen to 
this interpretation of Cicero’s words, apparently because Cicero used the 


1 Jnutilis here as in de Off. ii. 49 ‘seditiosum et inutilem civem, C. Norbanum, in 
iudicium vocavit’. 
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term ‘ public land ’ simply, without going on—in the midst of an enumera- 
tion of orators—to explain precisely what kind of land he meant. 

It would be not only ungracious but also misleading to continue in 
this strain. Dr. Hardy’s book is useless for the class whose needs he 
imagined he was meeting; but it can be recommended with the utmost 
warmth to the teachers of this class. They will find it an excellent hand- 
book for a term of lectures: every page teems with learning, acuteness, 
suggestiveness, while the terseness and occasional obscurity of expression 
will constitute an admirable mental discipline for lecturer and student 
alike. W. A. GoLicHER. 


The Roman Wall in Scotland. By Grorce Macponatp, M.A., LL.D. 
(Glasgow : MacLehose, 1911.) 


Harp upon Mr. Curle’s monumental work on Newstead, recently noticed 
in this Review (supra, p. 355), comes another volume which reflects no 
less credit on the school of Scottish archaeologists who are doing for the 
history of the Roman occupation of the lowlands what the Germans, with 
the resources of the Reichslimes-Kommission at their back, have all but 
accomplished for that of Roman rule on and beyond the Rhine. The 
Scotsmen have doubtless learnt much from their German Fachgenossen ; 
but they have learnt it so thoroughly that they have nothing to 
fear from a comparison of their work with that of their teachers. 
Dr. Macdonald is already well known both for his business-like methods 
of excavation and his capacity for lucid exposition; witness his 
account of the Roman forts on the Bar Hill (cf. ante, xxii. 613). In the 
volume before us he shows himself able to take broader views and to 
deduce historical conclusions from scattered facts and incomplete records. 
Much indeed has been done since the Antonine Wall Report—an excellent 
piece of work in its way—was published by the Glasgow Archaeological 
Society in 1899. Beside the famous inscription containing the name of 
Lollius Urbicus, which the enthusiastic Gordon pronounced to be ‘the 
most invaluable Jewel of Antiquity that ever was found in the Island 
of Britain, since the Time of the Romans’, we may set the slab taken from 
the Tyne in 1903, which records the dispatch of reinforcements from 
Germany to Britain in the governorship of Julius Verus, and throws light 
on the troubles which led to the abandonment and reoccupation of the 
frontier districts in the middle of the second century of ourera. Above all, 
the traces of Agricola’s line of forts, partly coinciding with the later limes, 
have been clearly brought to light. It was time, therefore, that a new 
survey of the evidence should be presented. And yet, as we turn over 
Dr. Macdonald’s pages, the first thing that strikes us is, how much still 
remains to be done. Let us consider the first section of the Antonine 
wall—that which runs as far as the passage of the Kelvin at Balmuildy. 
The traces of the first station, at Chapel Hill, are so vague that ‘ excavation 
alone can decide whether they furnish a clue to the outline of the buried 
fort’ (p. 154). Next comes Duntocher, where ‘ properly organized excava- 
tion . . . would meet with an ample reward’ (p. 160). At Castle Hill, the 
third fort on the limes, ‘the prospects of excavation are . . . hopeful’ 
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(p. 161). As if to point the moral, the fort of New Kilpatrick, whose site 
is occupied by the villas of Bearsden, ‘ must be regarded as lost to archaeo- 
logy’ (p. 163) ; but, as a consolation, the site of Balmuildy ‘offers a great 
opportunity ’ (p. 167). Need we go further? Surely the conclusion is 
plain, that the importance of Dr. Macdonald’s book may be found to 
reside, not so much in its account of what the spade has already brought 
to light (admirable as that is), as in the stimulus which it may give to en- 
lightened landowners or public bodies to set to and reap the rich harvest 
which yet remains—ere it be too late. The example of Mr. Whitelaw of 
Garshore, whose liberality made the excavation of the Bar Hill possible, 
is one that we must earnestly hope to see followed. 

Except for an introductory chapter on the ‘historical background’, 
in which the organization of the Roman army is briefly but firmly sketched, 
Dr. Macdonald confines himself very strictly to the Antonine vallum 
and the remains found on its course. This is on one ground only a matter 
of regret, and that is because Camelon, which, after all, belongs to the 
‘ Agricolan limes’, as Dr. Macdonald calls it, though the term is not quite 
appropriate, is ruled out. It may be that he was not satisfied with the 
methods of excavation and the publication of results, which fall, indeed, 
somewhat below his exacting standard. Some words which he lets fall on 
p. 383—negative as they are—give rise to a suspicion that such was his 
motive. Yet the reader will be justified in the regret which he will cer- 
tainly feel at finding no detailed account of this important station lying 
just off the line of the later wall. For the rest, we have nothing but praise 
for Dr. Macdonald’s work. To note only two points in which his sagacity 
is shown, we may mention the convincing explanation of the curious 
difference in the unit of measurement—by feet to the east, by paces to the 
west, of Castle Hill—in the legionary tablets, and the ingenious suggestion 
that the semicircular platforms found at Croy Hill and elsewhere were 
intended to support beacons such as those which (as von Domaszewski 
has shown) are represented on the columns of Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius. 

On p. 60 it is said that the absence of a ‘ striking force’ in the Roman 
army of the empire ‘made the final catastrophe inevitable’. If this 
refers to the fall of the empire before the barbarian invaders, it should 
have been added that an attempt had been made, though too late, by 
Diocletian to remedy the defect. H. Stuart Jones. 


The Origin and Development of the Christian Church in Gaul during the 
First Six Centuries of the Christian Era. By T. Scorr Hotes, D.D. 
(London: Macmillan, 1911.) 


Tuts book consists of the Birkbeck lectures delivered in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1907 and 1908. The subject, on which no general work in 
English had previously appeared, is of great interest, and it is therefore to be 
regretted that the author did not work over his matter again and publish 
it in another form, thereby avoiding the frequent repetitions, omissions, 
and absence of connexion which are almost inevitable in a series of lectures 
and detract from the literary character of the book. The best part of the 
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volume is the beginning. The legends concerning St. Mary Magdalene and 
Lazarus are demolished at perhaps unnecessary length, but an excellent 
account is given of the persecution at Lyons, the first event in the history 
of the Gallican church of which we have any knowledge, and the defence 
of the story given by Gregory of Tours of the mission of the seven bishops 
in 250 is ingenious and plausible, though the authorities are hardly suffi- 
cient to support all the inferences drawn from them. But after this the 
author’s critical faculty seems to desert him, and he repeats stories which 
depend only on the statements of late writers almost as if they were of 
equal value with those that are supported by contemporary testimony. 
The evidence for a persecution of Christian soldiers by Maximian is, for 
instance, very slight, and the assertion that the evidence for the massacre 
of the Thebaean legion (Eucherius, c. 440) ‘cannot be denied’ is amazing. 
A similar instance is the repetition of the exploded story of the murder 
of Hilperic and his sons by Gundobad (p. 321), Frequently also words put 
into the mouth of historical characters by rhetorical writers are given as 
if they were actually spoken. Of this nature are the words ascribed to 
Constantius at the synod of Milan, ‘ My will shall be to you a canon’ 
(p. 147), the prophecies attributed to Columbanus (pp. 561, 564), and the 
celebrated words which Remigius is said to have addressed to Chlodovech 
at his baptism (p. 332). In this last case the name ‘ Sicamber’ is surely 
enough to show that the words are taken from a poem ; and, as the king 
never burnt the objects of Christian worship, it would have been a gross 
offence to say that he had done so. 

The book seems to have been published without proper revision, and 
the sentences are therefore often obscure and the English slipshod (even the 
title does not express what the author means) or positively ungrammatical, 
as at 158 1. 13, 188 1. 9, 292 1. 30, 330 n. 2, 1. 2, 389 1. 19, 513 1. 17, 521 1.17, 
525.1. 31, 526 ult., 533 1. 26,552 n.1,1.4. Obvious inconsistencies are also 
left uncorrected. Thus on p. 402 we are told that Prosper died apparently 
soon after 432, but on p. 403 it is said that he continued his chronicle to 
455 and is mentioned as living in 463 ; and Sigibert is represented on p. 326 
as a Salian and on p. 337 as a Ripuarian king. Again, the death of 
Theodosius IT (450) is on 295 n. 3 placed in 449, and on 402 n. 2 in 435. 
Where 596 is made the year after 596 (pp. 537, 538) we may suspect 
a misprint. How the statement (p. 62) that Rhodanius probably succeeded 
Saturninus is to be reconciled with the preceding narrative I cannot under- 
stand; and the meaning of the assertion (p. 76) that Postumus united 
Gaul, Britain, and Spain into one prefecture is almost equally difficult. 
It is also puzzling to find it stated on p. 338 that Arles was not taken till 
510, when it appears from the author’s own narrative that it was not 
taken at all. Further, on p. 71 the ‘three causes’ are left unexplained, 
only two being mentioned. 

Small slips (in some cases perhaps misprints) are frequent. On p. 17 
‘Theodoric IL’ should be ‘ Theodoric IV’; on p. 71 ‘ Aetius’ should be 
*Macedonius’; on p. 314 ‘ 445’ should be ‘455’; at 350 n. 1, ‘ Julius’ 
should be ‘ Silvester’ ; on p. 466 n. ‘ Valentinian’ should be ‘ Honorius’ ; on 

p. 152 n. the second Eusebius was of course Eusebius of Nicomedia ; and 
on p. 294 800 is a strange date to give for Photius (he was not born then). 
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Canon Holmes seems to find a special difficulty in relationships. He regu- 
larly speaks of Gallus and Julian as nephews of Constantius, Placidia is 
called daughter of Valentinian Il (p. 347), and Gundobad is described 
as cousin of Ricimer (p. 322), and Sigibert II as grandson of Brunichild 
(p. 567). On p. 552 the notes should obviously be joined together, the 
second being meaningless by itself. It is a worse blemish that the citations 
are not to be trusted. At p. 294 we are told that Photius describes Cassian 
as ‘Pwyaios, and that this means that he was born in the empire. 
Now, even if Photius used this word, it could not have this meaning, 
for the fact would not need stating; but his actual words are ‘Poynv 
Aaxévros matpida, Which plainly means ‘native of Rome’. Again, 
on p. 567, n. 3 the date ‘615’ is given (perhaps by a misprint) as 
part of the citation. There is a strange mistranslation on p. 177: 
Hilary expresses a wish that he had lived under Nero or Decius rather 
than under Constantius (‘tuum ministerium Neronianis Decianisque 
temporibus explessem ’) ; but Canon Holmes loses the point by rendering 
‘that I might . . . fulfil the ministry . . . in these Neronian and Decian 
times’. On p. 303 Terouanne is apparently meant to represent Tornacus 
(Tournai). The name of the pope usually known as Celestine is printed 
sometimes Celestine, which is right, but more often Ccelestine, which is 
wrong ; and by a similar slip Beroea is on p. 148 called ‘ Berea’. Further, 
the name of the author of Italy and her Invaders appears as ‘ Hodgkins’ 
(313, n. 4; 565, n. 5). Smaller errors, such as the omission of short words 
or the substitution of one for another, occur on 293, n. 1, 1. 5; 310, n. 6; 
313, n. 3, 1.2; 340. 20; 350.4; and 526, n. 8. 

The index is extraordinarily defective. Hilary of Arles, for instance, 
is frequently mentioned on pp. 284, 285, 368-71, and 397-403, but there 
is no reference to any of these places under his name, and Hilary the 
companion of Prosper (pp. 390-2) is not given in the index at all. Similarly 
under Honoratus of Arles there are no references to pp. 367, 368, 396, 399, 
453, and 454, and Honoratus of Marseilles (p. 453) and Honoratus of 
Bourges (p. 517) are altogether omitted. Other omissions which happen 
to have come under my notice are Aurelian of Arles (pp. 517, 518), 
Theodoric I of Austrasia (pp. 337, 338), and Virgilius of Arles (pp. 531, 
537). Lastly, the edict of Valentinian to Aetius, mentioned on pp. 348 
and 549, is assigned under Valentinian to p. 348, and under Aetius to 
p- 549 only. 

The faults of the book are so numerous that I have necessarily 
occupied a large part of the review in noticing them; but it never- 
theless contains much useful matter which can hardly be found in 
so convenient a form elsewhere. Besides the first three chapters I 
should like to mention the life of Martin of Tours, the discussion of 
the case of Priscillian, the narrative of the rise of the bishopric of Arles 
(founded on the researches of M. Babut), the account of the Semi-Pelagian 
controversy, and the biography of Columbanus; but in this last the 
chronology is surely perverse, for the ‘20 years’ of Jonas cannot be set 
aside, as Canon Holmes proposes (554, n. 2; 563, n. 4). Much of the 
volume, however, presents the appearance of a collection of rough notes 
thrown together without revision or verification. E. W. Brooks. 
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Geschichte der Serben. Von Constantin Jirgtex. Band I. (Bis 1371.) 
(Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1911.) 


Since the beginning of the last century no scholar has published a complete 
history of the Serbs based upon adequate researches. One of the greatest 
Balkan statesmen of our time, whose organization of Bosnia has made the 
Serbs oblivious of his previous services as a historian, the late Benjamin 
von Killay, left a brilliant fragment of an unfinished work behind him; 
Hilferding went no further than 1018, while Safaiik devoted to the social 
life of medieval Servia merely a few pages of his history of south Slavonic 
literature. But many Servian scholars have devoted themselves to 
minute investigations of particular incidents or periods, and a vast mass 
of undigested material has thus been accumulated, partly in collections of 
Venetian documents, but mainly in the inaccessible fastnesses of Slavonic 
periodicals. At last the right man has been found to write a continuous 
story from these hitherto unused stores of erudition ; and henceforth, for 
the western reader, the present book is likely to be the standard work 
on Servian history, definitely superseding the obsolete and cumbrous 
treatise of J. C. von Engel. Dr. Jiretéek is admirably qualified for this 
difficult task. His Geschichte der Bulgaren, though now in need of revision, 
is still the best book on the two Bulgarian empires ; his description of the 
Bulgaria of twenty years ago and his practical experience as a Bulgarian 
minister are both to his credit; while a series of less voluminous essays 
on Balkan topography and history forms an introduction to his present 
book. One thing, indeed, he conspicuously lacks—the gift of literary 
composition. He has no style; his pages are simply one long string of 
facts, drily narrated; and his Serbs never cease to be carefully and 
minutely labelled skeletons. Of the romance of medieval Servian history 
he displays no inkling; general ideas he has none. Still, every student 
of the Serbs will consult him, for his researches have been brought right 
down to the present year, and scarcely any scrap of evidence has escaped 
his notice. 

This first volume takes us to the battle of the Maritza, which the 
author describes as ‘the beginning of Turkish rule over the Southern 
Slavs’. The first of the four books, into which it is divided, deais with 
the pre-Slavonic period of Balkan history, on which we would merely 
remark that the mountains of Montenegro are not all ‘ without wine’, 
and that Dr. Jireéek disagrees with Professors Bury and Diehl] in regarding 
Belisarius as a Slav (pp. 7, 49). Next comes the Slavonic colonization of 
Illyricum, with respect to which he rejects the old theory of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus on the peaceful settlement of the Slavs in Dalmatia; in 
passing, it may be remarked that Monsignor Bulié told the present reviewer 
at Salona that the last dated inscription of that city was 612, not 603, 
as here stated (p. 95). Then follows a section devoted to the dark and 
difficult period of Servian history from the seventh to the twelfth century, 
of which the most interesting part is the chapter dealing with paganism 
and Christianity. It must be confessed that, with all his researches, the 
author fails to give any really lucid picture of the mysterious Servian 
rulers of that time ; even for him the second half of the tenth century is 
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a blank; and it is only when we reach the age of Stephen Nemanja that 
we are able to see clearly. Still even in this portion he imparts incidentally 
much curious information—such as the survival of the clan system in 
Montenegro down to 1851, the abolition under modern individualistic 
conditions of the zadruga system, the antiquity of the Hoti tribe, at present 
so conspicuous, and of the Albanian village of Tuzi, the disappearance 
since the murder of the late King Alexander of the oldest literary speci- 
men of church Slavonic, presented to that ill-fated monarch when he visited 
Mount Athos. The account of the founder of the famous dynasty of 
medieval Servia contains much that the older histories lacked : Stephen 
Nemanja’s father is now shown to be Zavida, the Greek inscription on his 
gold seal is quoted, and the date of his death is stated to have been 1199, 
one of several chronological innovations in the present work. 

The last division of the volume embraces the reigns of Nemanja’s 
descendants. Here the author is able to correct from Chomatianés Hopf’s 
and his own previous identification of Chryses with Stréz of Prosék ; but 
he still keeps the wrong date for the Epirote conquest of Salonika. We 
miss any reference to Professor Gelcich’s paper on Giovanni Dandolo 
(p. 306, n. 2), and any allusion to Queen Elena’s inscription in the most 
interesting church at Schirgi on the Bojana.! He confirms the opinion that 
‘Pécos Ovpos of Akropolites was not Stephen Uro’ I, but the ‘ Russian 
prince’ (‘UroS’ being the Hungarian wr, ‘ prince’), Rostislav, and 
refutes the modern view 2 that the Skutarine coins of ‘ King Constantine’ 
refer to Constantine Bala, instead of to the much earlier Constantine, sen 
and successor of Stephen Uro’ II. He obviously inclines to the opinion 
that DuSan was a parricide ; indeed, the great Servian Tsar is not unduly 
exalted in these pages: the Servian empire was made too fast and of 
too incoherent materials to last, but DuSan had the foresight to warn 
western Europe of the Turkish peril. For his legal reforms and the internal 
administration of the Nemanja dynasty we must wait till the second 
volume appears, and the present closes with the peaceful death of Stephen 
Uros V, more than two months after that of his legendary murderer, 
Vukaiin. Witiram MILLER. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture, with some notice of similar or related work 
in England, Scotland, and elsewhere. By Antuur C. CHampneys, M.A. 
(London: Bell, 1910.) 


Tus book by Mr. Champneys represents a decided advance on any previous 
treatment of the monuments of the building art in Ireland. He preserves 
the balance between an exclusively Irish treatment of the theme and 
one that would minimize the native elements in Irish work and merge it 
in that of western Europe as a whole. Though the word ‘ Architecture ’ 
is used in the title, the volume takes account of monuments, such as 
the carved crosses and even the recumbent tombstones, which are not in 
the ordinary sense structures, and on the other hand the limitation 
‘ ecclesiastical’ is not so strictly adhered to as to exclude a preliminary 


1 Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen aus Bosnien und der Hercegovina, vii. 231-42. 
* Gelcich, La Zedda e la Dinastia dei Balsidi, 179, n. 3. 
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notice of ‘specimens of the most primitive secular or pagan architecture 
of Ireland’, which exhibit a style of building from which ‘the most 
primitive ecclesiastical buildings’ take their origin. 

The main purpose of the volume is to survey the successive periods 
of Irish ecclesiastical architecture, from the epoch of the primitive struc- 
tures just mentioned, down to the close of the Gothic period, which is 
represented in the island by late specimens of the sixteenth and even 
of the seventeenth century. The treatment throughout is based not only 
on personal observation, but on documentary evidence interpreted in 
an historical spirit, and in this connexion the author pays particular 
attention to the relations of Ireland at different epochs with the adjacent 
parts of Great Britain and of the Continent. Some of these are prehistoric. 
In the article ‘ Archaeology ’ in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dr. C. H. 
Read emphasizes the European importance of Ireland in the Early Bronze 
Age, when she supplied her neighbours with her native gold, and apparently 
possessed a direct sea connexion with the Spanish peninsula. The deriva- 
tion of the spiral ornament, and even the constructive forms, of the 
sepulchral chamber at Newgrange by the Boyne from the old Aegean 
culture, revealed by the discoveries of Schliemann and Sir Arthur Evans, 
is a current doctrine among the leading authorities of to-day. Mr. Champ- 
neys, accepting this, notes too the similar European connexions of the 
Irish stone forts, which are only the best preserved examples of structures 
that occur over the greater portion of north-western Europe, while 
the characteristic ‘bee-hive’ style of dry-stone building, represented 
chiefly now in the west of Ireland, occurs also in the less well-preserved 
Celtic structures of Scotland. At a later period Ireland felt the general 
European movement of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that gave to 
the west its numerous types of Romanesque architecture and ornament, 
and subsequently adopted certain specifically Norman forms. In the 
early Gothic epoch Irish builders followed the Cistercian models common 
to western Europe, and in other respects made practical acknowledge- 
ment of the effect of the connexion with England. 


In the twelfth century the change from the Irish to the English and Continental 
plan began, was accelerated by the English invasion, and in the thirteenth century it 


was (in most places) practically completed. Here the facts which meet us in Irish 
architecture are explained by Irish history (p. 138). 


There was a special connexion of early Irish Gothic with that of Pembroke- 
shire, which in its turn had ‘ adopted its architectural ideas mainly from 
Somersetshire ’, and Christ Church, Dublin, is ‘an English church in the 
style of the Transition’ (p. 140). That this did not mean that Ireland 
was to become merely an architectural province of England is, however, 
clearly shown by the subsequent development of the art in the western isle. 
While owing much to the English Lancet and Decorated styles, especially 
to the former, Ireland did not go on to adopt the later Perpendicular 
forms characteristic of England, but like Scotland pursued an independent 
course. On the other hand, whereas later Scottish Gothic exhibits marked 
signs of French influence, Ireland expresses her architectural ideas,in a 


more purely vernacular form, and late Irish Gothic is a style that presents 
striking indigenous features. 
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Mr. Champneys is just as careful to bring out the native Irish elements 
in the successive styles he analyses as he is to break down the old wall 
of demarcation, which the older Hibernian archaeologists had set up 
between Irish art and that of the outer world in general. In truth Irish 
work at all periods is racy and original in a remarkable degree, and the 
author does full justice to its interesting constructive and decorative 
features. With regard to the former the professional reader will miss the 
analytical drawings which are needed to make points of structure and 
technique clear, while in the case of the latter also, if drawings were not 
available, some larger scale photographs should have been added of 
details of aesthetic value. Historically speaking the treatment of the 
remarkable work known as Irish Romanesque is satisfactory, for the 
author of course rejects the fantastic dating at one time in vogue and 
places the work as a whole after 1100, but it might have been more tellingly 
illustrated. A more serious defect in the book from the architect’s point 
of view is the absence of ground-plans, the omission of which is extra- 
ordinary in a work directed to the professional as well as the general 
reader. But on the whole Mr. Champneys is to be congratulated on 
a sound and careful piece of work upon a very interesting theme. 


G. BaLpwin Brown. 


LD? Immunité Franque. Par Maurice Kroe.y. (Paris: Rousseau, 1910.) 


Tuis is an extremely useful work. It is the first monograph that has been 
published on the subject, and it gives a thorough survey of the evidence. 
Dr. Kroell has discovered no new documents, but he deserves gratitude 
for the catalogue which he has compiled of all grants of immunity prior 
to 840. The catalogue is illustrated by a map showing the geographical 
distribution of privileged foundations in the first half of the ninth 
century. 

Dr. Kroell begins by discussing the immunitates of the later Roman 
Empire. He points out that these grants concede to the lands of the church 
certain exemptions already possessed by the imperial demesne, and so far 
resemble the Frankish immunitates. But the characteristic feature of the 
Frankish grant is the exclusion of royal officers from the privileged estate ; 
and this privilege was never granted, even to the imperial demesne, by any 
Roman emperor except Valentinian II, whose decree on the subject was 
quashed by Arcadius and Honorius. The Frankish immunity was at first 
a means of protecting the judicial rights which churches and other great 
landowners had usurped in the later days of the Empire. These private 
jurisdictions were recognized by Clotaire II in 614, although with important 
reservations. They were, however, persistently invaded by the rapacious 
counts of the Merovingian period, who found in judicial fines their chief 
source of wealth ; it was to provide an additional security against these 
invasions that the diploma of immunity was devised. Immunitas was 
frequently granted by the Merovingians as the price of special services and 
support. Under the Carolingians there was a change of policy ; or, to speak 
more accurately, what had been a suicidal expedient for gaining a temporary 
advantage was converted into a method of local government. The Caro- 
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lingians confirmed the old charters of immunity, and gave new grants not 
only in their hereditary dominions but also in their newly-conquered 
territories. In the ninth century they accepted the doctrine that every 
religious house was entitled to immunity. But at the same time they 
insisted upon their own right to nominate the advocati, who exercised all 
the prerogatives of the immunist. These functionaries, under Charles the 
Great and until about the year 850, were really state officials; the inde- 
pendence which the sovereign gave with one hand he took away with the 
other. After 850 the crown begins to renounce, in particular cases, the 
right of nomination ; and when this fatal step is taken the exempt estate 
rapidly becomes an imperium in imperio. 

In thus emphasizing the importance of the advocatus Dr. Kroell follows 
the path mapped out by his teacher, Professor Senn. We naturallyask what 
equivalent check was provided in the cases where immunitas was granted 
to the lands ofalayman. According to the classical theory such cases were 
numerous. Professor Brunner states that every beneficium granted from 
the royal demesne had the full privilege of immunity. Dr. Kroell denies 
that there is any foundation for this statement. While the Merovingians 
had granted immunity to lay and ecclesiastical proprietors alike, the 
Carolingians, he holds, only made such grants to laymen in extremely 
exceptional cases. The normal Carolingian immunitas is an ecclesiastical 
privilege. Here he takes up and develops a suggestion of another of his 
teachers, Professor Esmein.? The arguments against Dr. Brunner are formid- 
able. No Carolingian grant of immunitas to a layman has been discovered ; 
the Carolingian formula-books and capitularies take it for granted that the 
recipient of such a privilege will be an ecclesiastic. The passages which 
Dr. Brunner cites to prove his point are, with one exception, beside the mark. 
But the weakest part of Dr. Kroell’s argument is that in which he deals with 
the exception. The Capitulary of Héristal (779) says :—U¢ latrones de infra 
ummunitatem illi{us) iudicis ad comitum placita praesente{n)tur, et qui hoc 
non fecerit beneficium et honorem perdat. Similiter et vassus noster, si hoc non 
adimpleverit, beneficium et honorem perdat. Et qui beneficium non habuerit, 
bannum solvat. We agree with Dr. Kroell that this enactment does not 
really support Dr. Brunner’s argument. But Dr. Kroell gives an untenable 
interpretation. As we understand the words of the capitulary, the duty 
of producing robbers is imposed upon three different kinds of landowner : 
the immunist, the royal vassal, the ordinary freeholder. The immunist is 
an ecclesiastic, but he has received his office and the lands appurtenant 
thereto from the king ; it is in accordance with the usual terminology of 
the period that his estate should be called a beneficium. The vassus is 
a layman, so is the freeholder. It is not necessary to suppose that the 
beneficium of the vassus is privileged absque introitu publici iudicis ; for the 
land of the ordinary freeholder is not so privileged, and the duty of pro- 
ducing robbers is cast upon both alike. For this particular purpose they 
are put upon the same footing as the immunist. The Capitulary of Héristal 
compels all landowners to act as police officers within their own estates. 


1 F. Senn, L’ Institution des Avoueries ecclésiastiques en France (Paris, 1903); L’In- 
stitution des Vidamies (Paris, 1907). 
* Esmein, Histoire du Droit frangais (Paris, 1907), p. 142, n. 4. 
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It extends to the royal vassus and to the freeholder an obligation which 
was previously incumbent upon the immunist alone. 

The book ends with a useful account of the post-Carolingian grants 
of immunity, and a study of the causes which operated to transform the 
great immunitates into the ecclesiastical principalities of the middle ages. 
Dr. Kroell has not developed this part of his theme in detail; but the 
lucidity of his exposition is commendable. Indeed, the style and arrange- 
ment of the work as a whole are much better than we expect to find in 
a dissertation. Here and there the course of the argument is interrupted 
or obscured by the accumulation of illustrative evidence. But on the whole 
Dr. Kroell carries his learning lightly. It may be the effect of his legal 
training that he refuses to admit the possibility of any exceptions in practice 
to the legal principles which he discusses. For example, he deals summarily 
with a text from Marculf, which appears to prove that the owners of 
immunitates could alienate them (p. 96), where it would have been more 
reasonable to suppose that the immunist sometimes succeeded in doing 
what he had no right to do. But the legal precision of Dr. Kroell is a 
refreshing contrast to the vagueness and looseness of statement which we 
too often find in the histories of institutions. H. W. C. Davis. 


The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century, with a Revised 
Text of the Kletorologion of Philotheos. By J. B. Bury. (British 
Academy, Supplemental Papers. I.) (London: Frowde, 1911.) 


THE Roman administrative system at the beginning of the fifth century 
is well known to us from the Notitia Dignitatum, and by the help of the 
law-books and other sources we can trace its evolution in considerable 
detail down to the time of Justinian ; but after this authorities almost fail 
us, and the system which we find described in the works of Constantine VII 
appears like a new creation. For the state of things which existed at the 
end of the ninth century the best source is the Kletorologion of Philotheos 
the drpuxdivys, a table of precedence and list of officials composed in 
899, which was appended to book ii of the De Cerimoniis and is published 
with that work in the Bonn edition ; and in 1898 a similar list of officials 
of the time of Michael III was published from a Jerusalem manuscript 
by Uspenski, who at the same time collated another text of part of the 
Kletorologion contained in the same manuscript. Now Professor Bury 
gives us a much-needed revised text of the document, founded upon an 
independent examination of the Leipzig MS., from which the Bonn text 
is taken, and Uspenski’s collation of the Jerusalem MS., with an introduc- 
tion and elaborate notes upon each office and dignity. On the origin 
of the themes much has already been written by Professor Bury himself 
and others, and the matter is not touched on here; but on other branches 
of administration no systematic investigation has previously been made, 
and the present treatise, compiled with the author’s well-known learning 
and acumen, must form a basis for all future research. The book, in fact, 
covers a wider field than its title would suggest, for Professor Bury’s 
object is not only to fix the nature and functions of the offices mentioned 
by Philotheos, but also to trace the development of the system since the 
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time of Justinian. The authorities, however, are so scanty that, though 
he has clearly established the main fact upon which the alterations are 
based, that the functions of the great offices were divided, and the number 
of officials therefore greatly increased, it is only in a few cases that the 
process can be traced with any approach to certainty, and many of the 
conclusions arrived at, though probable, can hardly be accepted as more 
than tentative. Especially interesting is the case of the magister officiorum 
(udyvotpos). Professor Bury believes that in the eighth century there 
were two pdywrpo, but that in the time of Michael III pdyorpos 
came to be a mere title without limitation, though the two official pa-yrrpo 
continued to exist (on p. 50 he rather inconsistently speaks of the abolition 
of the office). It would, however, have been more satisfactory if he had 
traced the history of the office from an earlier date: the use of the name 
in Sebeos makes it difficult to think that there was only one pdywrrpos 
even in his time, and, considering the scantiness of our sources, I cannot 
feel confident that it was not used as a title at a much earlier date than 
Professor Bury thinks. The method in which names of offices came to 
be used as titles may be gathered from the case of the consulship. As an 
ex-consul as such held a certain precedence, it became the custom to 
confer this precedence on a man who had not been consul, i.e. he was 
created dxd irdrwv, which was popularly shortened to itraros. The 
rank of dd érdpxwv is of course well known ; but in this case, probably 
in consequence of the continued importance of the city prefect, though 
Professor Bury speaks of a ‘titular prefecture’ (p. 20), the title never 
seems to have been shortened to érapyos. 

In discussing the transition from the old system to the new I cannot 
but think that Professor Bury has made insufficient allowance for the 
fact that, as under Justinian Greek took the place of Latin as the legal 
language, so from that time the old Latin titles for the offices gradually 
gave way to more popular Greek designations. Thus, though he identifies 
the caxeAAdpws with the tapias trav Baowixdv xpyydrov, and shows 
that the latter designation was in use as early as the time of Agathias 
(p. 85), he yet speaks of the abolition of the comes rei privatae (p. 81). 
But surely the obvious conclusion is that rayéas trav BaoAcxav ypnpdtwv Was 
the popular Greek name for the comes rei privatae, to which indeed the 
passage from Agathias seems to point. Again, it is assumed throughout that 
the praetorian prefecture had ceased to exist. Yet the presence of the 
praetorian prefect at the Synod of 869 is recorded (Mansi, xvi. 18, 37, 
309), and from De Cerimoniis, i. 61, 1. 15, he seems to have existed in 
Constantine’s own time. It is certainly possible that, as the city prefect 
had the charge of the praetorium, he was sometimes by a false archaism 
called praetorian prefect ; otherwise the praetorian prefecture must have 
continued to exist, though more generally known by some other name. 

The history of the administrative system in the ninth century is 
complicated by the fact that Philotheos, though he professes to be writing 
au official handbook, sometimes copies older documents describing a state 
of things which no longer existed (a curious instance of Byzantine methods). 
Professor Bury gives several examples of this; and I may here add two more, 
which seem to have escaped him. (1) On p. 172, |. 20 it is stated that after 
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Whit Sunday was celebrated 76 oréypov tov deardrov. Now Leo was crowned 
at Epiphany ; but his father Basil was crowned on Whit Sunday, and the 
notice therefore dates from his reign. The reason for keeping the anni- 
versary not on Whit Sunday but the day after would be to avoid clashing 
with the church festival. That it was not a fixed anniversary is shown by 
the fact that its mention follows that of the feasts which depend upon 
Easter and precedes 1 May. (2) On p. 175, 1. 30 Zoe Augusta is mentioned as 
a living person. But Zoe, the daughter of Stylianos, died in 896, and Leo’s 
matriage with Zoe Carbonopsina did not take place before 906. Unless, 
therefore, we identify this Zoe with the unnamed wife of Alexander, we 
must conclude that this notice dates from the years 894-6, when the 
daughter of Stylianos bore the imperial title. 

I will end with a few small notes and corrections. On p. 35 the expres- 
sion 6 puxpds is assumed to imply that the emperor so described was 
a boy. But is it not merely ‘the younger’? On the same page ‘ Valerian ’ 
should be ‘ Varronian ’, and in the note ‘ Placida’ is no doubt a misprint 
(I have not noticed any others) for ‘ Placidia’. Finally, on p. 52 the 
identification of the roxornpyrai from Thrace and Macedonia with those 
of the cyodai and the dpOyds seems at least to require explanation, as 
they had detachments of all the raypnara under them. If it is right, the 
designations trav axoddv and rod dpiOyot must have become merely 
titular. E. W. Brooks. 


Le Servage dans le Comté de Hainaut. Par Lio Verriest. (Bruxelles : 
Hayez, 1910.) 


THE Belgian Academy, which has awarded the Charles Duvivier prize to 
this treatise, required the writer to indicate the nature of serfdom in one 
of the ancient territories of Belgium, and to describe the efforts made to 
ameliorate and abolish it, paying special attention to the droits et prestations 
established in displacement or commutation of serfdom down to the end 
of the eighteenth century, and indicating the measures taken for the 
suppression of these when the feudal régime was abolished by law in 
Belgium. The abundance of edited records (to which he himself has been 
a distinguished contributor) was one of the reasons that led M. Verriest 
to select Hainault as the territory to be dealt with; but his work abun- 
dantly proves his wide familiarity with the archives themselves. A slight 
divergence of view from that implied in the wording of the academy’s 
proposals has led to a deviation from—or rather an addition to—the plan 
prescribed. According to M. Verriest, not only did serfdom itself entirely 
disappear from Hainault before the close of the sixteenth century, but 
even the obligations established in representation of servitude ceased to 
exist some time before the end of the eighteenth century. The feudal 
obligations abolished in Hainault at the time of the revolution were 
survivals, not, as was supposed both by their apologists and their assailants, 
of personal servitude, but of seigneurial rights exercised over freemen. In 
order to establish this point M. Verriest has been obliged to add to his 
treatise a section especially dealing with the last relic of feudal tenure— 
the right of meilleur catel—and carefully distinguishing between the two 
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forms of it, respectively derived from the mainmorte personnelle, which was 
a characteristic of serfdom and from the mainmorte réelle which was im- 
posed on tenants who were personally free. 

Apart from the establishment of this distinction and from the admirably 
clear and fully documented account of the gradual attenuation and final 
abolition of feudal tenures in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
distinctive feature of M. Verriest’s work is the full account he gives of an 
institution which played a foremost part in the evolution of medieval 
tenure in Hainault—that of assainteurement. Whilst admitting that free 
allodial tenure, though far from extinct, had ceased to play the pre- 
dominant part which it still retained in maritime Flanders, M. Verriest 
denies that the majority of the population of Hainault had sunk during 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries to a condition of personal servi- 
tude. Taille, mainmorte, corvée, &c., were incidents of tenure imposed 
on men personally free as well as on serfs. But whilst neither the serf 
nor his posterity could legally escape from them except by enfranchise- 
ment, the freeman, and, still more, his children, could make a fresh bargain. 
Now, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries economic forces were 
working a complete revolution in the land tenures of Hainault. Cultivators 
were being invited to open up new soil on favourable terms as hospites ; 
and lords who wished to retain their tenants were obliged to offer im- 
proved conditions. Hence the continuous grant of rural charters by 
which the arbitrary taille was reduced to a fixed assise, the corvée limited 
to specified days, and mainmorte commuted to meilleur catel. The wide 
prevalence of these charters, and the fact that serfs were precluded from 
any share in their advantages, is sufficient evidence to M. Verriest of the 
personal freedom of a large part of the rural population. But serfs had 
undoubtedly been numerous, and just as the popularity of the hostise 
contract stimulated the grant of rural charters to freemen, so the im- 
proved prospects of freemen furnished a strong motive for the evasion 
of servile status. For, though manumissions were frequent, it was mainly 
through the opportunities of flight and evasion offered by an improved 
economic and social environment that serfdom suffered decay. By the 
close of the fifteenth century personal unfreedom had become a negligible 
factor in economic life; the serf had become assimilated to the condition 
of the freeman. 

Assainteurement was the device under which this transition was mainly 
effected. A sainteur was a person who, by devoting himself or herself to 
the patron saint of a religious house, and by rendering certain fixed dues 
in acknowledgement thereof, secured a guarantee of his personal status 
against any third party interested in attacking it. Such a person might be 
an emancipated slave, a freeman with a new charter, or he might be of 
franc orine, i.e. claim to enjoy certain privileges as being of noble blood on 
the maternal side. As it included the last two elements, the class of sain- 
teurs must, M. Verriest argues, have enjoyed, in all essentials, the status of 
freemen, and the obligations imposed were similar to those embodied in rural 
charters, i.e. a light annual cens capital, and fixed dues at marriage and 
at death. In a list dating from 1295 of all the inhabitants of Mons (700 in 
number) with a property of thirty livres and upwards, 93 per cent. are 
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found to belong to the status of sainteur ; and M. Verriest concludes that 
a large majority of the population of Hainault was at that period covered 
by the same term. The status was nominally hereditary, descending 
like serfdom in Hainault through mothers; but early in the fifteenth 
century it began to disappear or to be displaced by a lay device for 
securing the same objects—the status of gens davouerie. M. Verriest’s 
account of assainteurement furnishes, in fact, a new chapter in the history 
of the subordination of status to contract. His book as a whole exhibits 
a combination of great learning with an admirable power of clear exposi- 
tion. It is provided with a bibliography, several maps, a very full set 
of illustrative tables and documents, and an index of names and places. 
Grorce UnwIN. 


Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Vol. II. Edited by P. Vino- 
GraporF, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910.) 


THE appearance of a second volume of these studies within a year of the 
first speaks well for the fruitfulness of the field and the energy of the 
editor. Like its predecessor it contains two monographs, both of which 
are contributions to the study of English manorial institutions. Mr. F. M. 
Stenton, of University College, Reading, supplements his valuable Domes- 
day articles in the Victoria County Histories by an investigation of the 
various ‘ Types of Manorial Structure in the Northern Danelaw’, and 
Miss N. Neilson, lecturer in Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts, deals 
with the subject of ‘ Customary Rents’. 

Mr. Stenton’s essay is an extremely able piece of analysis which puts 
in a clearer light than anything previously published the peculiar features 
of manorial development in the districts most thickly settled by the Danes. 
The evidence of Domesday had already been pretty thoroughly ransacked, 
and though a closer study is even now rewarded the author’s most novel 
and interesting results are drawn from the very few landbooks and early 
Anglo-Norman charters which we possess for these districts, and which 
had not received hitherto the attention they deserve. He has had the 
good fortune to reclaim two or three pre-conquest land grants from 
counties to which wrong identifications had consigned them, and to 
establish the important fact that the Lincolnshire portion of the Peter- 
borough Liber Niger belongs to a date not more than fifteen years after 
Domesday Book was drawn up. Mr. Stenton’s exposition is admirably clear 
and pointed, but in an essay of over ninety pages closely packed with matter, 
and divided into two chapters only, we sometimes regret the suppression of 
the marginal analysis given in the first volume. 

For the purposes of the inquiry Danelaw is used in that narrowest of 
its several senses in which it comprises the six modern counties of York, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and Rutland, where Scandinavian 
influences were most intensive. We do not quarrel with this limitation, 
though the features on which the selection is grounded were equally 
present in the district between the Ribble and the Cumberland Derwent. 
The carucate assessment and the wapentake, for instance, which are here 
stated to be unknown outside the area chosen, can both be found in that 
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area, and traces of them were visible even south of the Ribble long after 
the Norman Conquest. 

An outstanding feature of the characteristic Danelaw manor is the 
dependence upon it of outlying berewicks or sokelands, or both, and an 
inquiry into their respective nature and relations to the head manor forms 
the main subject of the first chapter. This leads almost at once to one of 
those discoveries which can still be made in Domesday. Maitland, it will 
be remembered, thought that he detected proof of the villein’s original 
ownership of his land and stock in the normal Domesday opposition of 
dominium to terra (silva, &c.) villanorum, and in the seeming absence of the 
later use of dominium, in which it was made to cover all land not held 
of the lord by free tenants. The evidence collected from the Danelaw 
shires by Professor Vinogradoff in his English Society in the Eleventh 
Century disturbed the basis of Maitland’s argument by showing that 
inland, usually the English equivalent of dominium in its ordinary Domes- 
day sense, is sometimes extended to cover a whole manor or berewick in 
opposition to the soca held by free sokemen whose land was subject to 
jurisdictional but not to proprietary rights on the part of the lord. The 
bearing of this fact, however, upon Maitland’s deduction was not pressed 
home. It was left for Mr. Stenton to emphasize its significance, and also 
to furnish proof that dominium itself is used for everything but soca 
throughout the Lincolnshire section (c. A.D. 1100) of the Peterborough 
Tiber Niger and occasionally even in Domesday Book. We might have 
expected to find the lord’s ownership of the land of his villeins stressed in 
the more manorialized south and west rather than in the Danelaw, but 
it was just the fact that free sokemen were numerous here that made neces- 
sary the more explicit statement of the lord’s rights in villein land. The 
frequent mention of villeins and bordars seated on sokeland along with 
or even without sokemen seems at first sight to conflict with the distinction 
drawn above. But it is pointed out that such cases are capable of explana- 
tion without necessarily resorting to the supposition of a depression or 
reclassification of pre-conquest sokemen. For there is evidence that they 
sometimes had villeins and bordars dependent upon them, while the 
presence of others on sokeland may be traceable to unnoted conversions of 
sokeland into inland. As is only natural Mr. Stenton is able to throw more 
light upon the history of the Danelaw sokes after the Norman conquest, 
when they became much less stable than Domesday seems to indicate, than 
upon their origin and early growth. But the fact that the greater sokes, 
consisting of a central manor and scattered sokelands, are normally com- 
prised within a single wapentake or group of adjacent wapentakes, leads 
to the conclusion that some at least of these wider sokes originated in 
grants of wapentake courts or of royal rights over all unattached freemen 
in one or more wapentakes. With the aid of landbooks from the York 
Liber Albus and the Hengwrt MS., it is shown that such sokes, as well as 
another characteristic type of Danelaw estate, the manor with scattered 
berewicks, were already in existence in the third quarter of the tenth 
century. Another manorial type common in Yorkshire combined bere- 
wicks and sokelands in dependence upon a central manor. The rarest 
was the single manor vill which was the normal type outside the Danelaw, 
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for here vills of many manors abounded, and though the early Norman 
lords consolidated the ownership in many cases the distribution of landed 
property long continued to observe less relation to the ancient agrarian 
unit than in other parts of England. 

A well-known feature of the soke was the provender rent, the collection 
of which by the holder of the soke supplied the germ of subsequent 
manorialization. A rare glimpse of the actual details of such a rent in 
the case of a Danelaw soke is disclosed by Mr. Stenton’s happy identifica- 
tion of the ‘ Hikelinge et Kinildeton’ of an early eleventh-century charter 
to Ramsey Abbey with two Nottinghamshire villages. Attention is drawn 
to the care with which the geld assessment of land de soca is stated in 
Domesday separately from that of the dominium, as showing that the 
sokemen still paid their own geld whatever was the case with villeins 
and bordars. Some interesting figures, which reveal a considerable varia- 
tion in the average holding of the sokeman in Kesteven, Lindsey, and 
Nottinghamshire respectively, suggest on examination that the differences 
were really due to fiscal fluctuations between the districts in question. 
Perhaps the most startling view advanced in these pages is that this 
carucate assessment was not more than sixty or seventy years old at 
the date of Domesday. The evidence certainly seems difficult to get over. 
The landbooks show the kings still granting away land here in hides down 
to the beginning of the eleventh century. The conclusion drawn is that 
Cnut was probably the first to bring the Danelaw under the fiscal system 
of the south and east, and confirmation is claimed in the absence of its 
shires from the County Hidage, which seems to have been drawn up about 
the beginning of the eleventh century. If this conclusion be justified 
we are at once faced by certain difficulties which the author escapes by 
excluding from his purview the other districts in which a gelding carucate 
prevailed. Does he believe that Cnut was responsible for the gelding 
carucates of Norfolk and Suffolk, or does he agree with those who deny 
that they had any connexion with the geld? His view, again, if 
accepted will compel a revision of the usual explanation of the double 
assessment of the district ‘ Between Ribble and Mersey’ in hides and 
carucates, six of the latter being equivalent to one of the former. It has 
always been supposed that the carucates represent an assessment older 
than the Mercian annexation of the district between 923 and 930, and 
the hides an assimilation to the Mercian system of rating accompanied 
by a huge reduction. If the carucates are as recent as Cnut’s reign a new 
and difficult problem is raised. It may be possible to surmount these 
obstacles, but the argument from the silence of the County Hidage can 
hardly be pressed in the face of the fact that it also omits several southern 
and all the eastern counties. 

Miss Neilson’s monograph on customary rents is also a valuable con- 
tribution to manorial history and antiquities, though its merits are of 
a different order. The collection, classification, and interpretation of 
the almost numberless dues payable by tenants on manors in the 
middle ages, whether strictly manorial or originally political or ecclesi- 
astical, will save the students and editors of cartularies, court rolls, and 
extents a great deal of time and labour. The material is drawn from 
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a wide variety of sources, many of which are unprinted, and though it 
does not lend itself very readily to continuous narrative is made acces- 
sible to those who wish to use it on particular points by a very full index. 
Systematic comparison of local customs from all parts of the country 
throws much needed light on many obscure payments, and if the subject 
does not allow of startling novelty, Miss Neilson does not miss an oppor- 
tunity of correcting current views on such matters as the alleged economic 
self-sufficiency of the medieval village, which does not altogether fit in 
with the frequent sales of surplus produce recorded in bailiffs’ accounts. 
A few mistakes and misprints are only to be expected where such a number 
of recondite terms are dealt with. On p. 26 the service of hedgemaking 
‘called Wodehenes’ and its commutation Heynwodesilver are confused 
with the payment of a hen at Christmas, which in many places was known 
as a woodhen, being regarded as consideration for certain rights in the lord’s 
wood. ‘ Waulassum’ on p. 20 should be ‘ Wanlassum’. A little further ona 
slip of the pen places Tynemouth in Yorkshire (p. 33). James Tarr. 


Das Necrologium des Cluniacenser-Priorates Miinchenwiler (Villars-les- 
Moines). Herausgegeben von Gustav ScHNURER (Collectanea Fribur- 
gensia, N. F., x). (Freiburg, Schweiz: Gschwend, 1909.) 


Tuts work has indirectly arisen out of one of Dom Bonaventura Egger’s, 
namely the Geschichte der Cluniacenser-Klister in der Westschweiz.1 Dom 
Egger’s attention having been called by Professor Schniirer to Sackur’s 
extract from the Necrologium, it was he who discovered that the latter 
belonged not to Villers (in the diocese of Besancon), as Sackur and Delisle 
had thought, but to Miinchenwiler (Villars-les-Moines) near Murten (dioc. 
Lausanne). Sackur’s extract, however, was only the beginning of the 
publication of the manuscript here given, for which Professor Schniirer 
claims not only high local interest and value, but considerable importance 
for the general history of the eleventh and twelfth centuries inasmuch as— 
and this is his main contention—it offers material for the reconstruction 
of the lost Necrologium of Cluny during the great period of that house. 
Miinchenwiler itself was a small house, maintaining as a rule only 
four monks, and took its origin in certain gifts of land in Vilar to 
Abbot Hugh of Cluny in 1080. The transaction was concluded at Cluny, 
whither apparently the donors repaired, but the original design would 
not seem to have included the foundation of a house. That such a house 
arose, however, before or about 1100, seems clear, and by the end of the 
thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, we have something 
of the history of its inner life in the reports of the visitations and in the 
discussions of the general chapters printed elsewhere. The manuscript 
now printed presumably remained at Miinchenwiler until the incorporation 
of that house with a foundation in Bern at the end of the fifteenth century, 
when it was probably taken back to Cluny and so reached Paris with the 
Cluny manuscripts. 

The Necrologium, strictly speaking, is part of a chapter-book, that is to 
say, a book in daily use in the chapter. It contained also the gospel lessons, 


2 See ante, xxiii (1908), 762. 
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a martyrology, and the Benedictine rule, together with some shorter pieces. 
The arrangement of the Necrologium is probably in the main that of a 
certain Elsendis, of whom little is known (though her name appears in 
connexion with other necrologies), but who was probably a Cluniac nun. 
Professor Schniirer’s conjecture as to the method and character of her work 
embodies his claim—which, though a little over-elaborated in statement, 
seems fairly convincing—that this document should be added to Molinier’s 
short list of those from which the lost Necrologium of Cluny may be recon- 
structed. The entries in the register fall into two groups—the first being in 
one hand, the second in several. The first hand, that of Elsendis, is also that 
of the martyrology, and in it about half the entries of the day were written. 
It places distinguished men, popes, cardinals, &c., at the head of the list. 
This shows, of course, that the entries were not made as the events occurred, 
but that this part of the book, that namely of Elsendis, carried down 
to the early years of the twelfth century, is of the nature of a compila- 
tion; and it is this portion which Professor Schniirer claims was based 
upon, and indeed copied from, the Necrology of Cluny. To the redaction 
of Elsendis was added in various hands the death-roll of Miinchenwiler 
itself, until, not long after the twelfth century closed, the regular entries 
(though short notices come down to the fifteenth century) in the Necro- 
logium cease, as its regular use in the chapter came to an end. Molinier 
thinks that this disuse became general from the fourteenth century. 
A. M. Cooke. 


The King’s Serjeants and Officers of State with their Coronation Services. 
By J. Horace Rounp, LL.D. (London: Nisbet, 1911.) 


In his recent work, Peerage and Pedigree, Mr. Round touched upon the 
erroneous view that the great offices of state were held by serjeanty, and 
was led to emphasize the description of serjeanty as a distinct form of tenure 
which is to be found in the History of English Law. In this volume the 
learned author pushes his inquiries further, corrects and sharpens the 
analysis of his predecessors, and examines in detail the nature and history 
of the great offices of state and the serjeanties of the court and the chase. 
The book is not easy to read; the theme may find some of Mr. Round’s 
former disciples indifferent; yet no student who desires to learn more 
about the authorities for medieval English history and the way to use 
them will neglect these discussions. Few can ever hope to possess 
Mr. Round’s wide apt learning, or will ever attain to his precision of 
method, but he is the master of all who wish to avoid the pitfalls which 
beset the study of medieval records. In this book particularly, students 
will find many convincing demonstrations of a truth which he is gradually 
dinning into our ears: that the most obscure researches in out of the way 
material may throw light on the broad beaten tracks of history. 

The record of our early serjeanties reminds us at every turn of the 
useful fact that the jurors and lawyers of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century were as fallible as the modern herald. Mr. Round has occasion to 
reject their evidence as firmly as he repudiates the historical learning 
produced in a court of claims in the reign of George V (e.g. pp. 105, 110). 
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An attitude of stern scepticism is indeed required towards the series of 
statements which compose the history of the chief butler. Long before 
the middle ages had run their course the problems arose: did the first 
earls of Arundel hold the office of chief butler as earls, or as a serjeanty 
attached to certain Norfolk manors, or as seised of the castle and honour of 
Arundel? (p. 160). This last assertion, put forth by John Fitz Alan in 
1420/21, is very significant. It reminds us that even in the fifteenth 
century the claim of tenure to define honours and status was still to be 
heard ; twelve years or so later precisely the same fact, the possession of 
the castle and honour of Arundel, was put forward as the ground of a claim 
to sit as a peer in parliament. When we remember that many offices 
about the court were serjeanties, bound up with the tenure of certain 
lands, it is not surprising that the medieval mind confused the ideas of 
tenure and office. Mr. Round’s investigations show that the idea of 
serjeanty sometimes fought successfully against a grant of office in gross 
(e. g. p. 304), and, in the well-known case of the king’s champion, even 
emerged in the fourteenth century—nobody quite knew how—long after 
serjeanties had ceased to be created (pp. 383 seqq.). We find the coheirs 
of the last of the Marmions claiming, in virtue of Tamworth Castle and the 
manor of Scrivelsby respectively, to perform the service of champion at 
the coronation. Although neither one nor the other had been held by 
‘champion’ service, a contest of nearly a century’s duration at length 
attached the privilege to the tenant of Scrivelsby. Hence arose the 
persistent delusion ‘that Robert Marmion, champion of Normandy, 
received Tamworth and Scrivelsby from the Conqueror, to hold by the 
“champion” service in England’ (p. 381). In face of such statements it is 
helpful to have Mr. Round’s demonstration (1) that some hereditary offices in 
gross go back to the time of Henry I or earlier, (2) that serjeanties are as a 
rule prior to the reign of John, and (3) that serjeanty and knight service were 
quite distinct forms of tenure, the confusion between them being often due 
to the great arrentation of serjeanties about 1250, in the course of which 
many lands held by serjeanty were turned into lands held by knight service. 

Mr. Round has collected interesting evidence on the alleged im- 
partibility of serjeanty. While, however, his examples establish the fact of 
partition between coheiresses, he does not seem to have proved his point 
that the impartibility laid down by Bracton was an assertion rather than 
sound law (p. 39). The case of coheiresses was always exceptional. For 
example, according to the earliest Norman custumal a ducal serjeanty, 
like a feodum loricae, was impartible, but in Norman law, down to the 
sixteenth century, the impartibility of the fee did not stand in the way 
of division among coheiresses. Similarly in England such division was 
an exception to the rule of primogeniture ; indeed, the case of the marshal- 
ship at court, in which the senior coheir (by female succession) seems to have 
subinfeudated the lands of the junior coheir and so maintained the integrity 
of the serjeanty (p. 95), reminds us of the exceptional tenure by parage 
which existed in England till the middle of the thirteenth century? 

' Rot. Parl. iv. 441 (1433). Cf. Maitland, Lectures on Constitutional History, p. 82. 

* Hist. English Law, ii. 277-8 (ed. 1898). The parallel is not exact, since the 


junior held of the senior by knight service, and in strict parage there was no 
subinfeudation. But the responsibility of the senior coheir is the point. 
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If the lands were divided, the office usually went to the heiress who had 
the esnecia, or the king might choose who should exercise it. In one 
case impartibility seems to have been prevented by a new grant ‘ parallel 
to the determination, in later times, of the abeyance of a barony’ (p. 40). 
But as a rule we have to distinguish between the tenement and the ‘ actual 
performance of the office by which the land is held’ (pp. 93-4). This would 
facilitate the conversion of a serjeanty into an office in gross (cf. p. 304). 
It follows that women were enabled to hold serjeanties, as in the 
curious cases of the court marshalship and the Catteshill serjeanty 
(p. 98). I may quote at this point an explicit judgement delivered in 
the parlement of Paris in 1254 on the right of a woman to hold an 


hereditary office, since it refers to a Norman office dating from the twelfth 
century : 


Cum rex Henricus Anglie dedisset cuidam et suis heredibus quod esset scriptor sue 
prepositure Cadomi, prout in litteris ipsius Regis continetur, et iam illud donum de 
herede ad heredem transisset ex successione, de novo orta fuit questio, ad peticionem 
cuiusdam mulieris, dictum officium petentis, et dicentis quod ipsa erat heres propin- 
quior. Dubitabatur, cum illud officium non esset officium muliebre, utrum ipsa 
mulier ad huiusmodi successionem esset admittenda. Iudicatum est quod, cum carta 
domini regis Henrici donum testificaretur cuidam et suis heredibus, quod propter 
hoc, siipsa erat mulier, non debebat repelli ab huiusmodi successione, et quod officium 
facere poterat per interpositam personam.* 


It is unnecessary to refer, by way of example, to more than one or 
two points of interest in Mr. Round’s book. In the chapter on the king’s 
sport the reader will find masterly solutions of several technical difficulties, 
and will be made to feel at home in the medieval kennel. The familiar 
distinction between the aula and the camera, and the well-known practice 
of the three solemn feasts at which the Norman kings wore the crown, 
are put to brilliant service in more than one place in the book 
(e.g. pp. 202, 324). An examination of the serjeanties mentioned by 
Domesday Book, traced by Mr. Round with characteristic skill, brings 
out the fact that the king’s thegns were in all probability simply royal 
servientes of English birth ‘or at least of English domicile before the 
Normans came’ (p. 13). Mr. Round does not appear, however, to be 
aware that this last point has been noticed, though with less precision, 
by Professor Vinogradoff.4 

The book abounds in those irrelevancies, ranging from the casual aside 
to the full-toned diversion in pursuit of error, which even while they 
distract are so full of instruction to Mr. Round’s readers. I may per- 
haps be allowed to add another suggested by the Heyden serjeanty. 
As Mr. Round observes (p. 128), Thomas of Heyden, who held one moiety 
of Heyden by towel-service, acted as vice-chancellor to Richard I in 1198. 
An examination of Richard’s charters shows that Thomas of Heyden 
acted in this capacity from at least 9 October to 1 November 1198.5 
On 30 October, two days before he last appears, a Master Roscelin 


° Olim i. 417. 
* English Society in the Eleventh Century, pp. 66, 404. 


* Delisle, introduction to Actes de_Henri II, p. 192; Calendar of Charter Rolls, 
i. 324; ii. 306, 313. 
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performed the same office and continued to do so, with one brief interval, 
until the day before the king’s death, that is, until 5 April 1199.® 
F. M. Powicke. 


A History of Verona. By A. M. AtteN. (London: Methuen, 1910.) 


Miss ALLEN has shown considerable judgement in proportioning the space 
at her disposal. She has concentrated her attention on the period of 
Veronese brilliancy from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, though 
she does not forget to trace both the early days which prepared for this and 
the more melancholy ones that followed to give continuity to her study. 
In these 400 closely printed pages there is a wealth of information, care- 
fully garnered from many sources. It is obvious that Miss Allen has 
drawn on original authorities, both published and unpublished, throughout 
her work, but there are not sufficient evidences of this in the footnotes. 
The book is not in any sense popular ; its style is, we must confess, some- 
what pedestrian, and its arrangement does not arrest the attention; 
so it would have been well to annotate it more thoroughly, that the 
serious reader might be aware on what authority many of the statements 
were made. References there are, but in our opinion not enough nor 
always of the right kind, and a few more would not have distressed the 
general reader whose dislike to notes is largely imaginary. On the 
whole the volume is more informative than critical; it follows a stern 
chronological sequence, and is really more a chronicle than a history. 
We should have preferred a more social treatment of the subject. Italian 
political history is not only dull, but in detail it is unimportant. The 
permutations and combinations of party factions have no real historical 
significance, and it would therefore have been better had Miss Allen 
devoted more space to the Veronese themselves and less to their political 
outlook. Her work on the constitutional side is sound, and not too 
elaborate, but of social and economic history she gives us not enough. 
It would have been well had she elaborated those passages in which she 
describes the care of land and woods and the relationship of the country 
districts and the town to one another, the average prices of cereals and 
the regulations of emigration from and immigration to the towns. The 
best part of the whole book is chapter x, entitled ‘ The Social and Economic 
Development under Cangrande I and his Successors’, but it only extends 
to twenty-five pages, and of that a good deal is devoted to constitutional 
history which, necessary and excellent though it is, is not strictly economic 
or social, and might have been introduced elsewhere. The social history is 
introduced as a duty, and this is even more true of the chapters on art. 
It is next to impossible for an historian to make art live if he treats it 


® Calendar of Charter Rolls, i. 426; ii. 358, 354, 336, 173; iii. 18; i. 147; ii. 101 
{in chronological order). Early in December 1198, Eustace of Ely, the chancellor, 
was with Richard at Les Andelys (i. 394, 185). Eustace had acted as vice-chancellor 
in 1194-7 (cf. Howden, iv. 12,21). In 1190 in a charter to Fontevrault of 24 June, 
John of Alengon, archdeacon of Lisieux, appears as vice-chancellor (Delisle, p. 193). 
The only reference to Master Roscelin which I have found is in the Norman exchequer 
roll for 1198, which shows that he had recently been sent with two other messengers 
to the count of Flanders (Rot. Scacc. Norm. ii. 448). 
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separately. If Miss Allen had used Veronese pictures to illustrate the 
growth of the town, its social life, and its individual heroes, she would 
have been illuminating. As it is her cold and superficial treatment of the 
artistic side of Veronese life renders the last two chapters dull and un- 
interesting. One more criticism we have to make, and that is, that Miss 
Allen takes too much knowledge in her readers for granted. Thus many, 
when reading of Dante’s sojourn at Verona in these pages, will wonder at 
the unexplained allusions to the ‘ Veltro’ of the Inferno and the ‘ Dux’ 
of Paradiso, especially, by the way, as we imagine Miss Allen to refer to 
the Purgatorio and not to the Paradiso. Despite these criticisms this 
volume is a sound and trustworthy piece of historical work, but it does 
not reach a high level in historical presentation, and as a picture of life 
at Verona it fails. Miss Allen should not deny herself enthusiasms. 
When she makes up her mind to this we shall expect still better work 
from her pen. K. H. Vickers. 


Leet Jurisdiction in England, especially as illustrated by the Records of the 
Leet Court of Southampton. By F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.M. 
(Southampton: Cox and Sharland, 1908.) 


MAITLAND once wrote : 


To the student of manorial rolls by far the most interesting franchise is the ‘ court 
leet or view of frankpledge’, because it is very common, because it has great importance 
in the history of society, because its origin is extremely obscure: so obscure that we 
may be rash in speaking about it ; still a little may be ventured.' 


It is into this subject that Professor Hearnshaw has also ventured in the 
volume that lies before us ; and we are glad that he has had the courage 
to treat of this fascinating and complex phase of English history. He 
has been wise not to restrict his investigations to the records of the 
Southampton leet only. After a descriptive survey of the chief sources 
of information with regard to the legal or theoretical aspect of leet juris- 
diction and the court leet, Mr. Hearnshaw proceeds to a consideration of 
leet jurisdiction in the medieval authorities and of the court leet in the 
modern authorities. Chief among the medieval authorities are the so- 
called articles of the view of frankpledge ; while modern treatises and court 
keepers’ guides furnish evidence for the modern times. Mr. Hearnshaw 
next deals with the leet in practice. Having discussed the authorities, 
such as charters, rolls, law reports, and reports of public commissions, 
he takes up the history of the Southampton court leet in con- 
siderable detail, treating successively the unrecorded period, the period 
of the records, and the period of the reporters. After this he dis- 
cusses the other courts leet of England and Wales, and gives a descrip- 
tive list of two hundred and twenty courts leet or groups of courts 
leet. Finally he supplies a summary account of the history of leet 
jurisdiction in England, in which appropriate consideration is given to 
primitive law and justice, the extension of royal authority, the definition 
of leet jurisdiction, the age of the courts leet, the sources of the vitality 


Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, i, introd., p. xxvii. 
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of leet jurisdiction, and the causes of its decay. In the appendixes 
will be found the documents in use in connexion with the court leet 
of Southampton at the present day, lists of statutes and leading cases 
relating to leet jurisdiction, hitherto unpublished articles of the view 
from a fourteenth-century manuscript in the library of the University of 
Cambridge, a list of courts leet mentioned in the Municipal Corporations’ 
Report as extant in 1835, the list of free suitors of the court leet of 
Southampton as given in 1907, and a bibliography. 

Some who read Mr. Hearnshaw’s work will be annoyed at his omission 
to refer to volume and page of the law reports in his citations of decided 
cases (e.g. p. 88, notes, and p. 147, note 3); but this defect is partly 
remedied by the author’s list of leading cases contained in an appendix, 
where full citations will be found (pp. 368-72). It is to be regretted that 
the author was unable—owing to considerations of time—to give the 
entire work a final revision; for, as he says, his opinions on certain very 
important questions underwent a change during the progress of his work. 
A final revision would also have enabled him to consolidate and unify the 
various divisions of the work. This would have materially improved 
the work and have rendered the grasp of the entire development far easier. 

One of Mr. Hearnshaw’s most important contentions is that ‘the 
court leet of legal theory remained throughout the centuries, and still 
remains, an ideal having but a partial and imperfect correspondence 
with reality’ (p. 148). This wide divergence of historic fact from legal 
theory, despite a strong tendency for each to influence the other (see p. 147); 
is admirably expressed by Mr. Hearnshaw in his preface. He says : 


When I wrote the earlier pages of the essay I had not realized quite so fully as 
when I wrote the historical summary at the end, what I now believe to be the truth, 
that in modern times, as well as in the middle ages, the ‘ court leet’ as a separate 
and distinct court existed, in its pure form, nowhere save in legal theory, i.e. that, as 
it was originally, so it always remained, a fiction of the lawyers’ imagination. The 
larger the number of records I have consulted, the stronger has become my conviction 
that the so-called ‘courts leet’ of England and Wales are really relics of old-time 
undifferentiated courts (curiae generales) of hundred, franchise, manor, or borough, 
which in medieval days, by way of addition to other powers, enjoyed the privilege of 
exercising leet jurisdiction, and which in the modern period acquired the never-quite- 
accurate designation of ‘ courts leet’, owing partly to the superior dignity of their 
leet functions, partly to the decline of their other functions, and partly to the influence 
of legal theory. 


No careful reader of Mr. Hearnshaw’s pages where he produces the 
evidence in support of this view can fail to be impressed by the strength 
of the contention. Perhaps a legal reader might be inclined to say that 
the presumption is now strongly in favour of it, and that this pre- 
sumption can never be rebutted save by the production of hitherto 
unexamined sources of a contrary import. Future editors of local records 
will no doubt be on the watch for such evidence. 

Another contention of the author that will arouse interest is one 
directly opposed to the view held by Maitland. Mr. Hearnshaw main- 
tains that the sheriff's tourn did not originate in the Assize of Clarendon, 
1166 (p. iv), and holds that ‘the Assize of Clarendon marks, not 
an increase, but a diminution of the sheriffs power, and that the 
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only important innovation introduced into the hundred by the Assize 
was the jury system, intended to be a check upon the frankpledge 
system’ (p. v). Into this and other important questions raised by 
Mr. Hearnshaw we cannot enter on the present occasion. We wish only 
to indicate how interesting and instructive his volume is. The reader 
of it will learn much of leet jurisdiction in England, and he will learn 
much, too, about the history of the jury, the growth of national as opposed 
to local justice, and the social progress of the people. Leet jurisdiction 
is truly said to be ‘ peculiarly English in its character’ (p. 23); and the 
student of English history cannot afford to neglect Mr. Hearnshaw’s 
volume upon this phase of English life. H. D. Hazetine. 


Geschichte des frinkischen Kreises ; Darstellung und Akten. Erster Band: 
Die Geschichte des Frinkischen Kreises von 1521-1559. Bearbeitet von 
Fritz Hartune. (Leipzig: Meyer, 1910.) 

Der niedersiichsische Kreis und die Kreisverfassung bis 1542. Von ALBERT 
NevkircH. (Leipzig: Heinsius, 1909.) 


THESE two elaborate studies in the constitutional history of the German 
circles bear witness to a very determined spirit of historical inquiry. 
For few subjects can be more disheartening to a German than the tale 
of the wearisome and ineffective struggles of German reformers to give 
the realm some sort of organization which might check, if not control, 
the territorial and class particularism of emperor, princes, and towns. 
Dr. Hartung and Dr. Neukirch are both constrained to cover much the 
same ground in their surveys of the development of the Kreis in general, 
before the Franconian and Lower Saxon circles provided materials for 
individual histories. The work has been done independently, since a note 
in the introduction to Dr. Hartung’s volume informs us that Dr. Neukirch’s 
reached him after his text was in print. The two accounts afford some 
points of contrast. Dr. Neukirch will not go back further than Wenzel’s 
proposals laid before the Diet in 1383, which he considers the origin of the 
Kreisverfassung. Dr. Hartung takes us nearly two centuries further into 
the past, and discusses the relations between the circles and the Landfrieden 
and Stdndeeinungen of earlier times. Whether Dr. Neukirch be right or no, 
there seems ample justification, considering the slow and intricate evolution 
of the circle organization, for Dr. Hartung’s comparison of the proposals 
of 1383 with not wholly dissimilar schemes which preceded it ; and while 
Dr. Neukirch pays more detailed attention to the next important scheme 
of 1438 and to its documentary history, Dr. Hartung provides a broader 
and more philosophical exposition of the various influences which impeded 
the adoption and development of the many projects for the organization 
of the circles in the fifteenth century. In spite of the impetus which the 
Hussite wars gave to the movement, at one time the towns, at another 
the territorial princes, at a third the emperor, succeeded in their opposition. 
All were in its favour, provided that the particular scheme gave them 
each a predominant influence in the constitution. A similar antagonism 
wrecked the proposals of Maximilian and Berthold of Mainz; Berthold 
wanted an organization based on the system of estates, and his scheme 
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may be regarded as a sort of counterpart to the Conciliar movement. 
Maximilian, on the other hand, naturally aimed at making the monarchy 
the centre of the circles. Between the two the territorial princes came 
by more than their own, and the ordinances of 1500 and 1512 fell to the 
ground. 

The national movement which accompanied the Reformation and 
produced a real but short-lived Reichsregiment stimulated further attempts 
to organize the circles. Dr. Hartung lays stress upon the measures adopted 
at Worms in 1521, Dr. Neukirch rather on those of Esslingen in 1526 ; 
but from this point the two diverge, one to follow the history of the 
Franconian circle, the other that of Lower Saxony. Broadly, both stories 
and their results seem very similar. The siege of Vienna by the Turks in 
1529 galvanized the circles into a semblance of activity, and the military 
aspect of their labours always seemed most promising ; but a circle could 
rarely get its Kreistag convened, its contingent sent into the field, and 
its pay collected, before the campaign was at an end: hence the inglorious 
achievements of the margrave Joachim of Brandenburg against the Turks. 
The Lower Saxon circle really did assume some consistency in 1542, but 
it was at once faced with the refusal of the Hanse towns to participate 
in its deliberations or contribute to its needs; and when Dr. Neukirch 
closes his volume at the end of that year, the most positive achieve- 
ments of his circle seem to be that it had fixed the place of meeting 
for its Kreistag at Halberstadt, and located its empty common chest 
at Brunswick. 

Dr. Hartung carries us on through the lively times of the margrave 
Albrecht in 1553-4 down to the peace of 1555. The Franconian circle 
had little enough to do with Albrecht’s suppression or with the other 
notable doings of the epoch ; and its insignificance may be inferred from 
the fact that, down to 1552, the voluminous town-chronicles of Bamberg 
do not mention its existence. But the Diet of Augsburg did adopt measures 
which gave the circles a recognizable though not a very effective position 
in German constitutional history. The subject hardly lends itself to style 
in writing, but we must deplore the results, as seen in Dr. Neukirch’s 
treatise, of recently adopted German patriotic spelling; even ‘akut’ 
(p. 62) and ‘ akzeptierten ’ (p. 168) convey shocks that are mild compared 
with the discovery of ‘ eklatantesten’ (p. 61) as a translated superlative 
adjective of the French participle éclatant. The policy of annexation and 
assimilation may be carried too far. A. F. Potiarp. 


Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period of the Reformation. Edited 
by W. H. Frere and W. McC. Kennepy. 3 vols. (Printed for the 
Alcuin Club. London: Longmans, 1910.) 


Tuis valuable collection of documents includes a number which are 
printed for the first time, though the editors have also drawn on Strype, 
Cardwell, and other less obvious sources. Dr. Frere has doubts whether 
his collection is complete for the period which it covers, from 1536 to 
1575, and confesses that ‘the archives of the Chapters and of the Arch- 
deaconries have been less searched than the episcopal archives, and more 
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may well be forthcoming from those and other musty cupboards, though 
inquiries as full as possible have been made before going to press’. In 
fact, Cranmer’s Injunctions for the monastery of Worcester (22 February 
1534/5) are noticed in the 14th Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, app. viii. 179 f., and would doubtless have been used 
by Dr. Frere had he known of them. But he allows us to hope that in 
future volumes, which shall continue the series, such omissions will be 
supplied. 

The documents cover the whole ground, including visitations, as well 
metropolitical, diocesan, as royal, of dioceses, chapters, and colleges. 
Some of the most interesting are of colleges at Oxford, especially Merton 
and All Souls. The notes are admirable, except that they are sometimes 
rather elementary in view of the readers who are likely to use the volumes. 
They might, of course, have been amplified ad infinitum, but Dr. Frere 
has preferred to pour out his erudition in the introduction. A little more 
might have been done in the identification of persons. Not all readers 
will recognize Hugh Coren, who appears twice, as Curwen, archbishop of 
Dublin and bishop of Oxford. Even Mr. Rackham, the author of the 
admirable index, will fail them here, and it is the more unfortunate since 
an additional fact in Curwen’s life, unknown to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, is published. And when Bishop Parkhurst insists that due 
religious knowledge shall precede matrimony, it might be worth while to 
point out that this Calvinist prelate is copying a Dutch condition which 
is still enforced. 

With much inevitable iteration, the visitations and their sequel, 
the Injunctions, cover the whole field of ecclesiastical administration. 
Mr. Rackham’s index, a work of extraordinary completeness and accuracy, 
which takes account not only of the matter but of the language of the 
documents, and is itself a true piece of literature and on occasion demurely 
humorous, gives as much assistance as an index can. For the history 
of visitations, the conditions of ecclesiastical administration out of which 
they arose, the officers who have held them and their modes of operation, 
Dr. Frere’s elaborate introduction is of the greatest value. No such 
survey has hitherto been attempted. In the primitive church he is not 
at home as he is when he reaches the Teutonic period. Difficult as the 
problem of chorepiscopi is, it is not lightened by ignoring the fact that 
the normal area of the bishopric was that of the civil administration. 
Where, as in western Asia Minor and central and southern Italy, the 
area was small, so was the bishopric; where, as at Milan and Verona, 
it was large, so was the diocese. No bishop, unless he were on the way 
to become a metropolitan, thought in the earlier times of extending his 
rule into a neighbouring municipal district. But there were regions of 
rudimentary administration, as in Cappadocia and Gaul, where in church 
as in state there was room for irregularity ; and the phrase zdAes Kat é6vy, 
used by the council of Antioch in 269, means districts which have, and 
those which have not, full municipal organization—it does not mean, as 
Dr. Frere assumes, town and country: and we cannot draw inferences 
from churches in the lower stage of development as to the institutions 
of churches which were in the higher. 
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But Dr. Frere’s account of the actual working of the English church 
throughout its history, and of the earlier continental analogies, is admirable. 
There are several important topics on which information is here collected 
that is not easily accessible elsewhere in so convenient and accurate a shape. 
Such are the history of the office of archdeacon, that of the exemption 
of monasteries from visitation, the contrast between the constitution of 
cathedrals of the Old and the New Foundation. Finally, there is an 
account of peculiar jurisdictions so valuable that we could wish it more 
complete. The royal peculiars of Shrewsbury and Bridgenorth and Pen- 
kridge (the last annexed to the archbishopric of Dublin) escape notice, 
as do the churches over which the dean of Windsor was ordinary, though 
the Dictionary of National Biography, v. 693, shows that in the reign of 
Elizabeth his authority was quite episcopal. But it would be ungracious 
to notice omissions in what is, in its annotations, largely a pioneer work, 
while in the texts it contains it is a permanent and weighty addition to the 
sources for English history. E. W. Watson. 


The Wars of Religion in France, 1559-76. By James WEsTFALL THOMPSON, 
Ph.D., Associate-Professor of European History in the University of 
Chicago. (Chicago: University Press, 1909.) 


THE most obvious points about Mr. Thompson’s book, which was pub- 
lished in 1909 but did not reach us for review until 1911, are that it weighs 
nearly four pounds and costs eighteen shillings net. It is the result of 
laborious industry, and contains a vast collection of facts, notes, and 
references, some excellent maps, and a number of reproductions of con- 
temporary prints. Against these merits must be set a commonplace style 
varied by frequent lapses into American neologisms which make the 
English reader shudder—* Meanwhile much politics had been in progress ’ 
(p. 5), ‘ when the Council reconvened ’ (p. 54), ‘ the Pope figured that he 
would force the Catholic princes’ (p. 58), ‘the practice of the French 
government making loans . . . antedates the Hundred Years’ War’ (p. 83), 
‘the mettlesome spirit of the prince’ (p. 91), ‘ the government balked at 
this proposal’ (p. 168), ‘ anxiety lest the English get Calais was dispelled’ 
(p. 181), ‘she was fearful lest England permanently acquire Havre-de- 
Grace ’ (p. 183), ‘ as soon as the plague was discovered, the town authorities 

. . appointed barbers and gravediggers to treat ill and to inter the dead ’ 
(p. 238), ‘ Monluc . . . was angry at the queen mother, and quite ready 
to knife her in the dark’ (p. 259), ‘ the capture of its queen telescoped 
with another plot against her’ (p. 261); at the conference of Bayonne, 
Catherine ‘ doubled like a fox pursued by the hounds’, while Alva ‘ side- 
stepped the direct shot’, and having accomplished this, ‘ resorted to the 
Socratic method ’ (p. 277). 

The student interested in the French wars of religion might tolerate 
such writing, were it not that Mr. Thompson’s slipshod style merges into 
slipshod statements of fact, and slipshod statements of fact into obscure 
and unintelligent interpretation. It is perhaps of trivial importance that 
he should speak of the four sons of Henry II dying ‘ heirless’ (p. 20), 
when all he means is that they died without legitimate male issue; that 
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he should write duke of Bedford instead of earl (p. 96); describe the 
Guises ‘as uncles of Francis Il’ when they were uncles of Francis’s 
queen (p. 22), or D’Andelot as brother of Condé instead of brother 
of Coligny (p. 128); and refer to the kingdom of Navarre as being 
‘entirely in the possession of Spain’ (p. 442), or to Catherine ‘ dreaming 
of the Hapsburg crown’ (p. 467) when he means the empire. Nor is 
it unpardonable to describe Beza’s Histoire as ‘remarkably accurate 
and impartial’ (p. 156), to ascribe La Noue’s comparison of Condé with 
Pompey to D’Aubigné (p. 136), or Monluc’s reflexions on the effect of 
the ‘enterprise of Meaux’ upon Charles [IX to Henri Martin (p. 321). 
But the cumulative effect of such trifles becomes serious when we 
consider them in connexion with other statements made by Mr. Thomp- 
son. He tells us, for instance, that the cardinal of Lorraine was in 1560 
head of the house of Guise (p. 21), though, besides being a churchman, 
he was five years younger than Henry, duke of Guise; and that the 
duke of Lorraine was at the same date brother-in-law of the king of 
Denmark, although Christina, who married Francis, duke of Lorraine, 
was not by any means sister of Christian III of Denmark because she 
happened to be daughter of Christian II. Moreover, the duke whom 
she married had died in 1545, and Christian III himself in 1558. In 1560 
the duke of Lorraine was simply son of the second cousin of the king of 
Denmark’s father. Again, on p. 12 Mr. Thompson writes, ‘ Ever since 
the duke of Alva had been in Paris the impression had prevailed that 
Henry II and Philip II purposed to establish the inquisition in France.’ 
This is all the more curious because he quotes Mr. Armstrong’s account 
of the matter; but it is clear that Mr. Thompson did not know of the 
medieval inquisition or understand Mr. Armstrong’s phrase, ‘ the introduc- 
tion of the Spanish form of inquisition,’ which, by the by, was not merely 
‘purposed ’ but achieved. Similarly, on the previous page Mr. Thompson 
gives us a note on the chambre ardente, without appearing to understand 
in the least what its significance was. In the same way he condemns 
Guise’s execution of the English prisoners taken at Caudebec in 1563 as 
‘a more rigorous punishment than even sixteenth-century war nominally 
allowed’ (p. 167n.), not realizing that, Elizabeth being nominally at 
peace with France, there was some force in Guise’s plea that the Englishmen 
were pirates. 

We might go on multiplying these points almost indefinitely. Mr. 
Thompson tells us that ‘ Beyond Switzerland and Savoy lay Italy, save 
Venice entirely, and Rome in part, a group of Spanish dominions ’ (p. 247). 
A writer on the French wars of religion who includes Tuscany among 
Spanish dominions hardly appears to be in a position to understand the 
policy of Catherine de’ Medici. In writing of 1565 he thinks that Philip II 
wanted to put Mary Stuart on Elizabeth’s throne (p. 245), that she was 
* the cornerstone of the universal monarchy Philip II dreamed of forming 
in Europe’, and that ‘ his essential aim never varied an iota’ (p. 246). 
This is in flat contradiction to the note Mr. Thompson quotes in his support 
from Professor Merriman (pp. 262-3), which states that ‘ the earlier part 
of his reign was dominated by a principle utterly different from that 
which inspired the latter’ ; though we do not understand how Mr. Merriman 
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reconciles Philip’s ‘ single-hearted devotion to the cause of Rome’ with his 
war of 1556-7. 

Equally misleading are Mr. Thompson’s attempts to illustrate ‘ the 
solidarity existing between Philip’s revolted subjects in Flanders and 
the Huguenots’; for most of those who were resisting Philip in 1565 in 
the Netherlands were catholics. Nor can we follow Mr. Thompson in his 
contention that the ‘ labor party’ in France was Huguenot. He makes a 
praiseworthy effort to give economic conditions their due share of influence 
in the history of France during the period ; but the result is greater con- 
fusion. The truth is that Mr. Thompson is bewildered by his details ; 
he cannot see the wood for the trees ; and neither industry nor a knowledge 
of sources is enough to make a historian. We might, however, have 
expected in a history of wars some interpretation of military events ; 
but Mr. Thompson has nothing to teach us about the campaigns of Jarnac 
and Moncontour. The battle of Jarnac is introduced like a bolt from 
the blue, and his sole comment is ‘it was a fierce and bloody battle’ 
(p. 376). Moncontour fares little better ; we do not even learn that a river 
had anything to do with it, and there is no more attempt to appraise 
the military qualities of Coligny at Moncontour than Condé’s at Jarnac. 

A. F. PoLiarp. 


The Family and Heirs of Sir Francis Drake. By Lady Extorr-Drake. 
2 Vols. (London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1911.) 


Tuis is an interesting piece of family history well put together and agreeably 
written. It settles the disputed question of the birth of the famous sailor, 
showing clearly that he was a son of Edmund Drake, vicar of Upchurch, 
Kent, as Camden says (though by a slip writing Upnor instead of Up- 
church). Lady Eliott-Drake does not attempt to write the life of Sir 
Francis over again, though her pages contribute something towards it. 
For instance, she prints in full in an appendix the Spanish originals of the 
relation of his voyage made by his cousin John Drake in 1584, and his 
examination by the Inquisition in 1587, giving full translations of both 
documents (ii. 343-401). She also prints at length Don Francisco de 
Zarate’s account of his capture and treatment by Drake (i. 36-41). The 
illustrations include Drake’s drum, the jewel and the cups presented to 
him by Queen Elizabeth, and two, if not three, portraits of the admiral. 
For the portrait on p. 276 of vol. i, purporting to represent Sir Francis 
Drake, second baronet, is obviously, from the costume, not the portrait of 
a man who was born in 1617, and the resemblance to the founder of the 
family is unmistakable. One of the most interesting illustrations is the 
map of ‘ L’Escudo de Veragua’ (i. 189) taken from a manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. The series of maps of which this is one 
were reproduced in an article by M. C. de la Ronciére, entitled ‘ Un Atlas 
Inconnu de la derniére Expédition de Drake’, published in the Bulletin 
de Géographie historique et descriptive for 1909 (no. 3). It is a pity, how- 
ever, that Lady Eliott-Drake did not select for reproduction the view 
of Puerto Bello and the island of Buena Ventura. It bears below it the 
legend: ‘ This morninge when the discription notid or taken of this lande 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CIV. 3 E 
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beinge the 28. of Januarie 1595 beinge wedensdaie in the morninge 
St Frauncis Dracke Died of the bludie flix sighte of the Islande de Buena 
Ventura som 6 Leagues at see whom nou restith with the Lorde.’ 

Drake’s successors, the descendants of his younger brother Thomas, 
were country gentlemen of influence, but played no great part in public 
affairs. Francis, the son of Thomas, was created a baronet on 29 July 
1622. His son, the second Sir Francis, sat in the Long Parliament and 
took the popular side in the Civil War. Sir Francis, the third baronet, 
joined William of Orange at Exeter in 1688, and was a strong supporter 
of the Revolution. He was active in 1696 in enforcing the signature of the 
Association for the defence of William the Third and his government (ii. 106). 
Francis Henry, fourth baronet, was a Walpole whig, who sat in five or 
six parliaments, while the fifth baronet, also named Francis Henry, rose 
to the post of master of the household to George III. With his death in 
1794 ‘the history of the Drakes of Buckland in the male line closes’. 
One of the last baronet’s brothers, Francis Samuel Drake, rose to the 
rank of rear-admiral, won a baronetcy in 1782 for his distinguished services 
under Rodney, and has a place in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
But he, too, died without issue, and the family estates went to the son 
of his sister Anne Drake, who had married George Augustus Eliott, first 
Lord Heathfield. 

Judging from these volumes the Drakes were either no great letter- 
writers or were careless about preserving their correspondence. The letters 
printed are few, and deal almost exclusively with matters of local or family 
interest only. There is, however, an interesting account of admiral 
Byng’s execution, by Francis Samuel Drake (ii. 286), and an interesting 
description of the panic which prevailed in Devonshire in August 1779, 
when the combined French and Spanish fleets had the command of the 
Channel. ‘ All business is at a stand in thiscountry. Everybody attending 
to nothing but hiding, burying or removing what little property they 
possess to save themselves from want. Shoals of people, women and 
children, daily coming through the town, looking like people bereft, and 
knowing not whither to retire for safety, and lamenting their friends left 
behind’ (ii. 314). A parliamentary historian would also find interesting 
material in the account of the representation of the borough of Beeralston, 
and the explanation of the methods by which the Drake family secured 
and maintained their control of it. 

Incidentally there is a good deal of information about other families 
with whom the Drakes were connected. There is much about the Pollex- 
fens, and an excellent portrait of Chief Justice Sir Henry Pollexfen. There 
is also a very beautiful portrait of Drake’s prisoner, Don Pedro de Valdes. 
It is a pity that the portrait of Thomas Boone, which is described at length 
(ii. 33), was not reproduced too. For though Cromwell did not send him 
as ambassador to Russia, he is interesting on account of his employment 
in company with Algernon Sydney and Edward Montagu to mediate 
between the kings of Denmark and Sweden in 1659. 


C. H. Frets. 
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De Unione Regnorum Britanniae Tractatus. By Sir Tuomas Crata. 
Edited from the Manuscript in the Advocates’ Library, with a Transla- 
tion and Notes, by C. Sanrorp Terry, M.A. (Edinburgh: Scottish 
History Society, 1909.) 


‘Ir is curious,’ says Professor Terry, ‘ that Sir Thomas Craig’s De Unione 
Regnorum Britanniae Tractatus should have waited until after the three 
hundredth anniversary of its author’s death before appearing in print.’ 
After all these years the book remains of more than academic interest. 
At a time when current politics are largely concerned with questions of 
imperial federation on one hand, and of national autonomy and local 
patriotism on the other, it is instructive to read the comments and fore- 
casts of a scholar and man of affairs who played a part in the first act of 
the drama of the unification of the empire. 

Sir Thomas Craig, who died in 1608, stands in the front rank of Scottish 
legal authorities. His Zus Feudale remains the standard authority in 
Scotland as to the original condition of its feudal land-law. He was not 
only a successful lawyer, but a distinguished classical scholar in an age 
of scholarship, and a deeply-read student of history. Although he shunned 
the more ambitious paths of politics, he stood high in the confidence of 
James VI, accompanied him to England in 1603, and was present at 
his coronation. In 1604 he was one of the commissioners appointed by 
the Scottish parliament to treat of the union, and in the autumn of the 
year he attended the conference which met for that purpose at West- 
minster. It need scarcely be recalled that the union of the crowns, like the 
later union of the parliaments, was highly unpopular with large sections of 
the people on both sides of the border. The feuds of centuries were not to 
be appeased in aday. The English feared the irruption of needy and enter- 
prising Scots, favoured by a Scottish king, into English trade, commerce, 
and public life; the Scots feared for their dearly won and jealously 
guarded independence; and there were politicians in both countries 
who were only too ready to appeal to these fears. Craig in Scotland, 
like Bacon in England, looked to the future, and could see the gains to 
posterity which the union had secured. In the T'ractatus he has recorded 
his views, and it is of no small interest to read his reflections in the light 
of three hundred years’ experience of union. Craig signed the Articles 
of Union agreed upon by the commissioners on 6 December 1604, and 
the Tractatus was apparently commenced immediately after his return to 
Scotland. Its special importance lies in the fact that it is the only detailed 
argument in favour of the union which emanated from the Scottish side. 

The author begins with the proposition that the separation of the 
kingdoms of the island was the cause of all the early calamities of Britain, 
from the invasion of Julius Caesar to that of William of Normandy. After 
a discussion of the superiority of monarchy to all other forms of government, 
he proceeds to describe the various attempts of the English sovereigns to 
unite the realms of England and Scotland, whether by conquest or by dynastic 
alliance, and discusses the causes of their failure, and the disastrous results 
to both countries of the War of Independence brought about by Edward I. 


3E2 
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Then follows a detailed examination of King James VI’s proposals as regards 
the commercial and legal relations between the two countries, and the 
proposals of the meeting of commissioners in London, with a learned 
demonstration of how the hereditary rights of the various older dynasties 
had met in the person of King James. The nature of treaties and the 
essentials of political union are discussed, with much citation of Greek 
and Roman history. Then follows a chapter dealing at considerable length 
with the question ‘ Whether for the perfecting of the proposed union the 
laws of the two countries should be identical. With some remarks on the 
existing English and Scottish systems ’—a subject with which the author 
was eminently qualified to deal. The subject of the relations of English 
and Scottish law, their likenesses and differences, and their progressive 
assimilation through centuries of give-and-take, is one of no small interest. 
Craig outlines the main principles and sources of the two systems, dealing 
most fully, as was natural in an eminent feudalist, with the subject of land 
tenure. He summarizes briefly much of the contents of his own classic 
Ius Feudale, and his summary, elucidated as it is by Professor Terry’s 
annotations, is an excellent compendium of the old Scots feudal law, 
which, at least so far as regards legal theory, has survived with curious 
completeness into modern times. Craig’s general conclusion is : 


There is not that difference between the laws of the two countries that is popularly 
supposed to exist, nor is there any reason to despair of the possibility of so harmonizing 
the legal systems of the two peoples as to fashion one body of law applicable equally 
to both, and thereby to promote the union of the two countries in one body politic. 


The harmonizing is still far from complete, but it has been slowly progress- 
ing since these words were written, and is perhaps likely to progress more 
rapidly in the future. Craig next deals with a delicate subject : ‘ Whether 
a sharing of offices, dignities, and rights be needful in the projected Union.’ 
‘The question,’ he says, ‘ whether the people of one country should be 
eligible to enjoy the offices, positions, dignities, rights, and privileges of 
the other . . . is the subject of somewhat heated controversy.’ The English 
were nervous about the impending invasion from the north. 


Such an exchange, they declare, would be like that of Diomed and Glaucus. . . . 
Our neighbours are also disinclined to admit us to high, honourable, and lucrative 
positions in the patronage of the Crown, and they instance the parable of the Ten 
Virgins, five of whom ran short of oil and were refused it by the others, lest haply there 
might not be enough for all. Mr. Fuller offered a similar illustration in the course of 
the recent debates in the House of Commons. If, he suggested, there were two meadows, 
one fertile and the other barren, and if lean cattle were turned into the former and 
fat cattle into the latter, the lean would wax fat and the fat would perish. Very 
unreasonably—but unreasonable people are to be found everywhere—some people 
aver that the union will result in the invasion of England by a poverty-stricken race, 
who will eat up the fruits of the land. 


Craig learnedly supports the claim of his countrymen to all the privileges 
of native-born Englishmen, claims which were fully vindicated. (An 
illustration of the result was seen at the recent coronation, when the king 
was preceded up the nave of Westminster Abbey by three Scotsmen as 
archbishop of Canterbury, archbishop of York, and lord chancellor of 
England.) Then follows a disquisition ‘ of the origin of the Scottish nation 
and their distinction and eminence in the domain of letters and of war’, 
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a congenial subject to our patriotic author, which he expounds in the true 
spirit of Nemo me impune lacessit. To do him justice he had some provoca- 
tion ; Sir Christopher Pigott’s speech, for example, in which, says Craig, 

he did not scruple to declare in Parliament that Scotland is the barrenest country in 
the world ; that Scotsmen are the most perfidious and barbarous of all nations, devoid 
of an altar of faith, as the saying is, not to be tolerated in the courts of kings, and 


of a bloodthirsty and treacherous disposition ; that the only possible relation between 
the two countries would be that of judge and thief. 


To the modern reader the most interesting part of the T'ractatus is the 
closing section, which deals with ‘ the measures and attachments whereby 
this Union may stand firm and solid for all time’. The chief requisites 
of a successful and permanent union are indicated as being that the 
dignity of both nations must be preserved inviolate; that the status of 
neither must suffer diminution ; that the religion of each kingdom must 
be preserved intact ; that there must be loyalty to a common sovereign 
(‘ should the stock of his most noble majesty fail, it will have to be looked 
to whether the two kingdoms may not again fall apart’) ; that each nation 
must live under its own laws and customs; that the parliament of each 
nation must retain its own authority ; that intermarriage must be per- 
mitted in all ranks; that each nation must have the same friends and 
enemies ; that both peoples must be on an equality in respect to public 
positions and rights, and that the currency of the two countries must be 
identical. Craig was wrong about the parliaments ; the two parliaments 
brought the union perilously near shipwreck ; but for the rest his judge- 
ment has been justified by history. The Tractatus ends with a tribute 
to the king, and a pious aspiration: In sincera et perpetua pace, sub 
eius et liberorum imperio faelicissimo conquiescamus ; quod ut eveniat 
Deus omnibus precibus est implorandus. The old Scots lawyer’s prayer 
has been granted beyond expectation. 

Professor Terry’s notes are illuminating, sufficient, and not too copious. 
Prefixed to the volume is a portrait of David Masson, who but for his 
lamented death was to have edited the Tractatus. Mr. Maitland Thomson 
adds a valuable note on the manuscript. Like all the publications of the 
Scottish History Society the book is well printed and well indexed. 

Wituiam K. Dickson. 


In Defence of the Regalia, 1651-2 ; being Selections from the Family Papers 
of the Ogilvies of Barras. By Rev. D. G. Barron, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.). 
(London : Longmans, 1910.) 


Mr. Barron’s work covers not merely the years 1651-2 during which 
George Ogilvy, as governor of Dunottar castle, was responsible for the 
safety of the regalia of Scotland, but also the history of the Ogilvy family 
in subsequent years, and the miscellaneous papers with which the book 
concludes range in date from 1457 to 1714. The title, however, indicates 
its main interest. Ogilvy was appointed governor on the 8th of July 1651, 
and from that date to the 24th of May 1652, when ‘ with flying colours, 
drum beating, match lighted, completely armed’, the garrison marched 
out from the castle on honourable terms of surrender, he had in addition 
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to the ordinary difficulties of the situation endless complications from 
the variety of precious articles in his keeping. He was alone in his 
charge from August 1651 onwards, for the earl marischall, on whom the 
responsibility rested at first, was taken prisoner at that date. From the 
first Ogilvy had ia the castle the crown, sceptre, and sword of state, 
which were the insignia of royalty in Scotland. By the end of August 
he had also ‘ the King’s majesty’s stufis ’, including, as a letter from Sir 
Edward Hyde later explained, ‘all the King’s rich hangings and beds, 
plate and other furniture, to so good a value that it is avowed by very 
good men ... that if all were in Amsterdam it would yield £20,000 
sterling.’ Soon the general assembly committed ‘ registers and special 
papers belonging to the Kirk’ to-his keeping, while the university of 
St. Andrews did the same with its ‘ ancient monuments’ and perhaps its 
maces. Of these last two charges he was soon relieved, but the two former 
remained, and he declined to give up the regalia when requested to do so 
‘ for their further security ’. 

As to what happened after this, at least five different persons have 
their different tales to tell. The one certain fact is, that at the Restora- 
tion the crown, sword, and sceptre, ‘ entire and complete and in the same 
condition they were entrusted,’ were handed over by George Ogilvy at 
the king’s command to the earl marischall. In the interval they had been 
buried under the floor of the church of Kineff, wrapped in linen, and 
brought out from time to time to be aired before the manse fire. Though 
the third article of the terms of surrender of Dunottar castle had been 
‘that the crown and sceptre of Scotland, together with all other ensigns 
of regality be delivered . . . or a good account thereof, for the use of the 
Parliament ’, Ogilvy successfully resisted all attempts to elicit from him 
their whereabouts, and Mrs. Ogilvy, threatened with torture, assured them 
that ‘ she had delivered them to John Keith for carrying them abroad to 
the King’. Keith, ‘the better to cover this and to amuse the English,’ 
accepted the story, and even produced a sham receipt to prove that he 
had delivered the regalia to the earl of Middleton at Paris. At the 
restoration of Charles II, however, none of the participants in the defence 
of the regalia wished to be left out when rewards of virtue were to be 
had. The countess marischall actually wrote to Charles before he entered 
London, claiming most of the credit for herself and John Keith. Ogilvy, 
provoked by the suppressio veri of her account, and still more, perhaps, 
by the fact that John Keith was made knight marischall with a pension 
of £400 a year, sent in a counterclaim in the autumn. Charles, adopting 
a suggestion made by Lauderdale, that the man who could give up the 
regalia to the king must be the man who had them, made Ogilvy a baronet. 
Later, John Keith became earl of Kintore, but possibly in recognition of 
general loyalty shown by himself and his family rather than for his 
connexion with the preservation of the honours. 

So far the interest of the book is general and historical, and the docu- 
ments printed by Mr. Barron give a vivid picture, very typical of the 
period, while some of the incidents are as romantic and adventurous as 
any that befell the royalist party between Worcester fight and the return 
of the king. From 1660 onwards, however, Mr. Barron’s book deals 
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rather with family than general history. Inquiries made by Alexander 
Nisbet in preparing his System of Heraldry in 1699 led the earl of Kintore, 
the only survivor of the actors in 1651-2, to supply an account of the 
events in which his own share far outweighed that of the governor of 
Dunottar. Sir William Ogilvy, son of the governor, retaliated with so 
irritating a pamphlet that he and his son were summoned to appear 
before the privy council on a charge of libel. The last half of the ‘ regalia 
papers ’ here printed deal with this suit and its issue. Though the Ogilvies 
were worsted, Mr. Barron considers that that was due less to the weakness 
of their case than to their lack of political and social influence ; but a study 
of the documents reveals so much flat contradiction by one side of the other 
that it is hard to come to any conclusion. 

The correspondence which was carried on between Sir William Ogilvy 
and his two sons, the one studying law—and his own and his parents’ 
interests—in Edinburgh, the other, David, dispatched to London to 
advance the great suit, is full of human interest. The three wrote with 
such frankness that they have given unconsciously a picture of the times 
rich in humour as well as here and there, in pathos. Meantime the old 
father at home was driven half crazy by the aggravations of the suit, his 
sons’ demands, personal illness, money troubles, and the loss of a son by 
drowning. In this latter grief he confounded small with great matters, for 
even while mourning his loss he stigmatized it as ‘careless’, and wrote, 
‘I marvel that your brother seeing the seamen tying themselves to parts 
of the ship was on the deck and never offered to rise to tie himself.’ 
Mr. Barron’s book, then, and especially the selections from documents, 
makes excellent reading. Its general appearance, too, is attractive, 
though several misprints have escaped notice. The index would be 
improved by more cross-references. The earl of Kintore, for example, 
nowhere appears in the index as John Keith. Yet it was under that 
name that he took part in the defence of the regalia. 


Hitpa JOHNSTONE. 


The History of England from the Restoration to the Death of William III, 
1660-1702. By Ricuarp Longer, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History 
in the University of Edinburgh. (The Political History of England, 
vol. viii.) (London: Longmans, 1910.) 


Proressor LopGE is exceptionally well qualified for treating the complex 
history of England from 1660 to 1702. His grasp of this difficult period 
has enabled him to produce an account remarkable for its clearness, 
no less than for the accuracy of its historical perspective. After describing 
the restoration in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, he sets 
out in a well-balanced narrative the events of the memorable reign of 
Charles II. The part that Hyde played not merely in restoring the king 
but also in restoring the monarchy is clearly brought out. Events had 
moved too fast for normal development, and too triumphantly for the 
royalist party. Fairness was not to be expected. The reactionary spirit 
was too strong for toleration, and in the prevalence of this spirit we 
discern the cause of most of the misfortunes of the reign. The Uniformity 
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Act, the first and second Conventicle Acts, and the Five Mile Act furnish 
a strange commentary on the Declaration of Breda. We may, with Mr. 
Lodge, acquit the king of the charge of intolerance, for he did not care 
enough about religion to persecute his subjects. The aims of the sovereign 
from one point of view favoured toleration, for he was desirous of affording 
relief to Roman catholicism. From another point of view, however, 
his attitude was not at all encouraging. With his desire to bestow relief 
upon his Roman catholic subjects there went the antagonistic desire to 
acquire absolute power. Mr. Lodge’s lucid pages enable us to see that the 
crucial period in the struggle of these two opposite aims was from 1678 
to 1681. During these three years he was obliged to make his choice between 
absolutism and the toleration of Roman catholicism, and he decided to 
abandon the latter. For twenty years his subjects had been trying to 
teach him this lesson, and at last he learnt it. The effects, however, were 
that for the last four years of his reign his power was absolute. Un- 
doubtedly the popish plot completed the rift between sovereign and 
subject, and the dissolution of the last parliament led to the second 
Stuart tyranny from 1681 to 1685. The parallelism in the aims and 
methods of the two brothers is worth noticing. With an obedient parlia- 
ment and an obsequious clergy, what had James’s policy of completing 
what Charles had left off to fear? For his cousin of France had proved that 
the conversion of heretics was a feasible, nay, an easy, task. No doubt his 
English subjects might be affrighted at the form the conversion assumed, 
but much might be put down to the belief that the reports of the pam- 
phleteers were exaggerated. Was not he, James, an apostle of toleration, 
and was it probable he would countenance any too vigorous treatment 
for opening the eyes of his purblind subjects? The policy of his brother 
had proved an assured success, for his subjects had not shown active 
displeasure. Perhaps he with his equally strong rule—his autobiography 
makes this manifest—might reduce the clergy as his brother had reduced 
the governing laity. 

In his references to the penal laws we wish that Mr. Lodge had brought 
out with greater clearness the political character of this legislation. The 
memorandum of Bishop Moreton, for example, proves that the allegiance 
Roman catholics owed the pope proved a determining cause of the strong 
attempts made to keep them in political subjection. The dominant 
feeling of the seventeenth century was that the gravest offence of the 
Roman catholic church was the claim it put forth on behalf of the papacy 
to hold a political supremacy over all princes and potentates. If the 
reader scans any pamphlet in defence of royal rights he is sure, before long, 
to see a reference to the pope or his great supporter, Cardinal Bellarmine. 
The generation that revolted against the rule of James in England had 
been trained to look upon the pope as the head of an alien jurisdiction 
menacing the real independence of the country. There was, moreover, 
ample opportunity for men to hear such views. The 30th of January 
and the 5th of November were suitable occasions for the clergy to inveigh 
against papal interference in the life of the state. Sober philosophers, too, 
dreaded the power of Rome almost as much as did the people. Filmer 
opens his Patriarcha with an elaborate attack on Bellarmine’s position. 
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It has been said that James lost his throne because he believed in the 
Hobbesian conception of sovereignty ; yet he might have pondered with 
advantage over the whole book of The Leviathan, which treats of the 
kingdom of darkness, signifying thereby the Roman catholic church. His 
friendship with the Jesuits might not, perhaps, have been so strong had he 
understood that his subjects believed that the Order of Jesus deliberately 
weakened the bonds of allegiance, and taught that a nation might resist 
and depose its sovereign. The Stuarts had ever been unfortunate in their 
friends, and a more unfortunate friend than Father Petre James could 
not have chosen. 

The persecution of the early Christians by the Roman empire and 
the persecution of the Huguenots by Louis XIV afford parallel cases of 
want of toleration arising from political causes. Long ago Edmund 
Burke saw that it was pride, arrogance, the spirit of domination, and not 
the spirit of religion, that caused and kept up the penal laws. William 
King’s correspondence at Dublin abounds with proofs that persecution 
was political. The letters of 1697 and 1698 from this point of view are very 
noteworthy. The Additional MS. 17406 in the British Museum confirms 
the correspondence of the former year in a very striking fashion. A state 
paper on the popish clergy of Ireland, 1697, enumerates 838 secular 
clergy and 389 regular; there are three bishops, one in Cork, one in 
Galway, and one in Waterford. Of coutse the existence of these bishops 
was not legally permitted. It is self-evident that if England had persecuted 
men qua Roman catholics her clearest way to end the days of the church 
in Ireland was to allow no bishops to remain there to exercise their func- 
tions. If there was no bishop there could be no ordination, if there was 
no ordination there could be no priest. ‘ You must know,’ wrote Auersperg 
to Portland, ‘so much of our religion that we, when bishops are missing, 
cannot have any more priests.’ Portland assented and replied that some 
bishops would, if necessary, be allowed to journey to Ireland to consecrate 
priests. Count Auersperg sent the news of this communication immediately 
to the bishops in Ireland and to Rome. Hoffmann on 21 August 1698 
reported that two priests who had been imprisoned finally escaped to 
France to the relief of the government. He related how William had 
paid in such cases for lodging and food abundantly while they were in 
custody, and even allowed prisoners out accompanied by a warder. 

A careful study of Mr. Lodge’s volume convinces us that it is well 
worthy of the admirable series to which it belongs. The author planned 
his chapters with a due sense of the amount of space to be occupied by 
each topic, and we feel sure that he could give strong reasons for his choice. 
Still, we cannot help wishing that the illuminating chapter upon literature 
and science had been longer. The fifteenth chapter, too, upon the revolution 
in Ireland, does not devote adequate space to the thorny questions of 
that period. Thus on Irish affairs after 1691 there are three pages, and 
for the rest of the period we have to be content with stray references. 
Our desire to have more guidance from Mr. Lodge on these matters we 
trust he will regard as a proof that we appreciate his accurate summary 
of the closing years of the seventeenth century. In all questions of foreign 
policy the writer affords us clear insight into the motives of the diplomatists 
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of the time, and he perceives that Louis sent James to Ireland for reasons of 
his own, and that he wanted to keep William in that country in order that 
his designs on Spain might not meet with determined opposition. We are 
not clear that Mr. Lodge sees in detail the results of the French policy 
in Ireland. Louis XIV wished to keep William there for ten years for 
political reasons of his own, and he therefore gave instructions to Rosen 
to allow of no decisive fight. Berwick’s memoirs and Clarke’s Life of 
James II testify to the reluctance of Rosen to fight. Thus after the 
battle of Newtonbutler the French general tried to persuade James to 
abandon Dublin and cross the Shannon. The testimony of the French 
dispatches is clear in describing the hesitancy of the home authorities to 


allow an engagement. On the eve of the battle of the Boyne Lauzun 
writes to Seignelay : 


We stand only eight miles from the enemy, but I believe to-morrow we shall be 
much nearer him, without an obstacle between us but a small stream which one can 
everywhere wade through. And so in spite of all our care a battle is hardly to be 


avoided. I will, however, do all I can not to let it come to a decisive battle. For 
I see beforehand the coussequences. 


The letter of the queen to Tourville convinces us that French advice 
aimed at avoidance of a battle, in fact at whatever tended to delay. This 
plan is also seen in a report from Lauzun to Louvois : 


After the landing of the Prince of Orange [he writes], in the desperate state of 
his [i. e. James’s] affairs, the choice of two resolutions remained for the King. One 
was a battle. This always seemed to me impossible. The other was to set fire to 
Dublin, and on his retreat from place to place to devastate the land completely. 


This plan seemed so cruel to the king that he could not make up his mind 
to it. The instructions of Louvois to the new commander, Lauzun, deserve 
attention. He was ‘not to be carried away by the excitement of giving 
a sword-thrust or of winning a combat, but was to play a waiting 
game’. We think a perusal of the orders to Lauzun, called Addition a 
U Instruction de M. Lauzun, February 1690, Ministére de la Guerre, and 
Lauzun to Louvois, 28 May (7 June) and 16/26 June 1690, leave no doubt 
that the Irish were to display masterly inactivity so long as this policy 
suited the grand monarch. Even James, as his autobiography demon- 
strates, came to see that only as much help was being sent from France 
as sufficed to keep the fire of war smouldering. 

The bibliography furnishes us with a useful list of authorities, primary 
and secondary. The English and Scottish sections are particularly well 
done, but the Irish lacks some important references. Thus Mr. Lodge 
describes two interesting Jacobite accounts of the war in Ireland, A Light 
to the Blind and Macariae Excidium or the Destruction of Cyprus. There 
is a third which deserves mention, the journal of John Stevens, from 
which Ranke printed extracts in the appendices to the sixth volume of 
his History of England principally in the Seventeenth Century. Stevens gives 
us a vivid and accurate description of the point of view of an English 
Jacobite, and his pages are most damaging to James II’s reputation for 
statesmanship. In spite of stray omissions like these we feel bound to 
express our high opinion of the learning, acuteness, and suggestiveness of 
Mr. Lodge’s volume. Ropert H. Murray. 
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A New Account of East India and Persia, being Nine Years’ Travels, 1672-81. 
By Joun Fryer. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by WILLIAM 
Crooke, B.A., formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. Vol. I. (London : 
printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1909.) 


Any one interested in the British connexion with India has reason to be 
grateful to Mr. William Crooke for his courage and patience in undertaking 
the task of editing Dr. Fryer’s travels, after an earlier attempt had failed. 
The first volume is so well done that we can only wish the editor an early 
and successful completion of his task. The style of the Travels is exceed- 
ingly uninviting, being a bad imitation of the classic style which was much 
in fashion in Dr. Fryer’s days. But it is well worth making an effort to 
pass the cerberus of the forbidding style: there is a treat in store for the 
persevering reader in the graphic descriptions which Dr. Fryer gives of 
the factory life of the European settlers, and the general condition of the 
Indian people of his time. That was the time only a few years after Bombay 
passed into British possession, and when Sivaji laid the foundation of the 
Maratha power, which later on was to dispute, unsuccessfully, with the 
British the rule of India. There is an interesting account, in the second 
letter, of Sivaji’s enthronement at Raigarh in 1674. John Fryer was 
appointed to the post of surgeon in the service of the East India Company 
in 1672. He sailed in December of that year, reaching India in June of 
the following year, and returned home in August 1682. With the exception 
of one year, passed on deputation to Persia, he spent the whole of that 
time on the west coast of India. The interior of India he had no oppor- 
tunity of visiting. With Madras and the east coast he made only a brief 
acquaintance on his first arrival. But he had an open eye for all that came 
in his way, especially in his professional capacity ; and his observations 
on Indian medicine and surgery, as practised at; the time of his visit, are 
particularly valuable. Owing to his very limited knowledge of the ver- 
nacular, however, he was occasionally liable to be misled by his informants. 
Thus he tells us (p. 337) that in the fort of Junnar he was shown ‘ several 
tanks filled with butter of 400 years’ standing’, one of which was opened 
for his sake, and a present made to him ‘ of its black stinking and viscous 
balsom’. This, of course, is an exaggeration. The medical textbooks 
describe ‘old ghee’ as malodorous, but say that it is at most ten years 
old. With regard to pan, he says (p. 110) that the natives chew it ‘ for 
to preserve their teeth’; but the most that mastication of pan is said to 
do in that way is to strengthen the gums. In his observations on ‘ the Leaf 
of a Cocoe’ (p. 95), and ‘ the wine of the Cocoe’ (p. 140), he is confusing 
the ‘ Toddie-Tree ’ (pp. 140, 196), or the Borassus flabelliformis palm, with 
the cocoa-palm. The lunar asterism Hasta (properly the hand, hence an 
elephant’s trunk) he makes to mean ‘the Tail of an Elephant’ (p. 127), 
following herein apparently a Portuguese misunderstanding. The title-page 
of the original publication (in 1698, p. 1) contains a curious discrepancy, 
which is not noticed in the editor’s introduction. It states that the Travels 
were ‘ begun 1672 and finished 1681’, being ‘ Nine Years’ Travels’. They 
were, however, as stated in the letters themselves, begun in December 1672 
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and ended on 20 August 1682, and included, therefore, nine years and 
a half. A full index, which is very desirable, may be expected to come 
with the concluding volume of the edition. A. F. Rupotr Hoernté. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series. Edited by F. H. BLACKBURNE 
DANIELL, 1675-6, 1676-7, 1677-8. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1907, 1909, 1911.) 


TuE Domestic State Papers for the years 1675-8 contain a mass of miscel- 
laneous information about the state of England during the period, but, 
on the whole, are of less value than those contained in the volumes dealing 
with the first decade of the reign. Two changes have been made which 
should be borne in mind. From the beginning of 1671 the Irish papers, 
hitherto calendared separately, have been included in the Domestic 
Calendars, and also a certain number of papers relating to foreign and 
colonial affairs. From the same date the Levant papers are no longer 
included (Preface to the Calendar for 1671, p.v). The second change takes 
place in 1673. After the duke of York resigned the office of Lord High 
Admiral, 15 June 1673, the papers of the Commissioners of the Navy, which 
mainly related to the details of naval administration, have been excluded. 
There is thus a considerable difference between the character of the contents 
of the volumes edited by Mrs. Green and those edited by Mr. Daniell. 
The result is that from 1670 to the end of the century the Calendars of 
Domestic State Papers become one of the authorities for the history of 
Ireland, and though the papers they contain do not compare in importance 
with the Ormond papers calendared for the Historical MSS. Commission, 
they are a very useful supplement to them. Amongst the Irish papers the 
Rawdon and Conway letters are, so far as these volumes are concerned, 
the most interesting. They are private letters which have no real con- 
nexion with the series of official documents in which they are embedded. 
The papers relating to Scotland during the years 1675-8 are of no 
great value, but add a few details as to the progress of discontent in that 
kingdom, and will no doubt become more numerous with the rebellion of 
1679. The papers relating to the colonies concern chiefly the Indian 
wars in New England and Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia, but add little to 
our knowledge of either. 

As to foreign affairs, a considerable number of papers relate to the 
English and Scottish regiments in French service. John Harrington’s 
case, which came before the House of Commons, shows some of the abuses 
connected with the method in which these regiments were raised (Calendar, 
1677-8, pp. 14, 22,27). The protest of the Dutch ambassador Beuninghen 
against allowing English subjects to serve France against Holland is printed 
at length, as also that of Borgomainero, the Spanish ambassador (ib. 
pp. 341, 346). At the close of 1677 English feeling was becoming more 
hostile to France every day. Under 20 December 1677 there is a summary 
of the discussion of a committee on the naval preparations needful for 
a war in alliance with the Dutch against the French (p. 516), Williamson 
was apparently anxious that England should confine herself to diplomatic 
action (p. 517). On the other hand, Danby was strongly in favour of a 
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more vigorous policy. The seven letters from that minister to the prince 
of Orange, written mainly in January and February 1678, are of great 
value, and they are accompanied by eleven letters from the duke of York 
to his son-in-law written about the same time. These come from the 
collection known as ‘ King William’s Chest’, namely, the private corre- 
spondence of that sovereign, which finally found its way to the State Paper 
Office. Dalrymple, as Mr. Daniell points out, printed these letters of the 
duke of York’s, but he only printed one of Danby’s, and the rest are new. 
Mr. Daniell, however, has not noticed that part of the correspondence of 
Orange with his supporters in England was left in Holland. Many letters 
belonging to the series contained in ‘ King William’s Chest’ are printed 
in Groen van Prinsterer’s Archives de la Maison d Orange-Nassau, second 
series, vol. v. In particular there are two letters of Danby’s dated 23 
November and 4 December 1677 which lead up to those in the Calendar. 

Of Shaftesbury, Danby’s great antagonist, there are occasional glimpses. 
An account by Williamson of a conversation with Shaftesbury on 16 Febru- 
ary 1676, when Charles sent the earl by the secretary an order to leave 
London, is of great interest, and escaped Christie’s researches. Shaftesbury 
was imprisoned in the Tower from February 1677 to February 1678, and 
another paper gives a complete list of his visitors during his confinement, 
showing that he was allowed to see many of the leaders of the opposition 
(Calendar, 1677-8, p. 267). 

The increasing severity of the government towards the nonconformists 
comes out very plainly in these volumes, and can be best studied in con- 
nexion with their history in Bristol and Norwich, the second and third city 
in England in point of size at that time. That disaffection was steadily 
increasing the number of seditious pamphlets noticed clearly shows. There 
is much on L’Estrange’s activity in suppressing them, and there are several 
references to Marvell’s damaging attacks on the government. Mr. Daniell 
has not observed that the ‘libel counterfeiting a speech of the King’s’, 
which he prints on p. 64 of the Calendar for 1675-6, is usually attributed 
to Marvell, and may be found in full in Grosart’s edition of his works. 
Another illustration of the growth of disaffection is shown by the abortive 
attempt of the government to suppress coffee-houses, which took place at 
the end of 1675. The ‘ coffee-house conversation’ printed is an example 
of the seditious talk which went on in those places of resort, though possibly 
merely an amusing fiction. The notes on a debate about the coffee-houses 
in the Privy Council, taken by secretary Williamson, explains the reasons 
why the regulation of those institutions was substituted for their suppres- 
sion (Calendar, 1675-6, pp. 473, 497). Mr. E. F. Robinson’s Early History 
of Coffee Houses in England, published in 1893, does not mention these two 
contributions to the subject of his book. 

In all three volumes there are a considerable number of papers relating 
to Oxford and Cambridge, partly owing to the fact that the duke of Mon- 
mouth was Chancellor of Cambridge, and partly owing to the fact that 
secretary Williamson’s private correspondence with his friends at Queen’s 
College and elsewhere came into the State Paper Office at the same time 
as his official papers. Amongst them is an interesting letter from Hyde, 
the librarian of the Bodleian, about his labours on the catalogue of printed 
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books in the library, and his desire to spend his time on ‘ Eastern learning ’ 
instead of cataloguing (Calendar, 1675-6, p. 295). The comparative unim- 
portance of Williamson’s official papers is partly explained by the subordi- 
nate position occupied by the secretaries of state at this time. A 
memorandum by Williamson complains that during 1675 and 1676 the 
secretaries of state were not generally summoned to the meetings in which 
the policy of the government during the ensuing sessions of parliament 
was discussed and determined (Calendar, 1676-7, p. 480). Hence, though 
Williamson preserved his papers with exemplary care, they do not throw 
much light on the secrets of Charles the Second’s policy. 

Mr. Daniell has calendared their progress very carefully, and gives in 
his introductions an excellent analysis of their contents. The headlines 
and sub-divisions in the introduction to the last are an innovation which 
will be a great assistance to readers. On the other hand, he does not realize 
how very trivial many of the papers calendared are, and does not abridge 
them sufficiently, and in summarising them, he too often uses lengthy 
phrases and unnecessary words. The 700 pages in the last volume could 
with great advantage have been reduced to 500 or less. C. H. Firtu. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1701. 
Edited by Cecit Heapiam. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1910.) 


A voLumE of 750 pages, dealing with the events of a single year, attests 
the activity of the Board of Trade and of its correspondents. Throughout 
1701 the coming war cast its shadow before; and the Board of Trade 
might well be anxious as evidence accumulated how ill-fitted in every 
way were the English colonies to withstand a French attack. When the 
other provinces were asked for contributions towards the support of 
the New York frontier, the natural road for an invading army from 
Canada, the Virginian Assembly solemnly resolved nemine eontradicente 
that the royal letter had been obtained by misrepresentations, made by 
the people of New York, so as to enable them to erect and maintain forts 
for the security of their Indian trade—forts erected on the frontiers of 
New York were no security to Virginia—and the example set by the 
oldest and most important of the provinces was promptly followed by the 
other colonies. In the same spirit Barbadoes refused to stir a finger 
on behalf of the Leeward Islands. ‘I am very well satisfied,’ wrote Governor 
Codrington, 

that Barbadoes has no inclination to serve or save these islands, nor have one of 


these islands to help each another, because if a sugar island be lost so much the les 
of the commodity is made, and consequently y’ price is raised. 


But the fault did not wholly lie with the colonists. The home govern- 
ment showed themselves in their way equally short-sighted and equally 
wrong-headed. Lord Bellomont died in March 170], leaving, at a most 
critical moment, the important governments of New York and Massa- 
chusetts both vacant. Much could be said for a return to the old practice 
of dividing these commands; but in both cases the choice made of a 
governor was singularly unfortunate. It is fair to the Board of Trade to 
note that in both cases the appointments seem to have been made behind 
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their back through private influence. Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury, 
was a near relative of the late Queen Mary, and having been bred at Geneva 
might seem a persona grata to colonial dissenters; but unhappily he 
lacked common honesty, and although his misdoings belong to future 
volumes, we find him already in 1701 incurring the just criticism of the 
Board of Trade for his delay in starting for New York, for an attempt 
to obtain ‘private profit out of the soldiers’ outfits, and for the selection 
as secretary of a man of damaged reputation. Mr. Headlam states that 
the documents here calendared throw no light upon the reasons of Joseph 
Dudley’s appointment to Massachusetts, but a reference to Hutchinson’s 
history would have explained the matter. It was owing to the adroit 
manner in which he secured for himself the English dissenting interest 
and kept the king and his advisers in the dark with respect to the true 
opinion of him held in America. In fact he recalled to the Massachusetts 
stalwarts all that was most hateful in the Andros régime. Moreover, he 
was made governor at a time when the special commissioner, to deal with 
cases of piracy, reported : 


There is not a gentleman that comes here [to Boston| upon any service for H. M., 
but what is really obnoxious to the people of the country. They hate the very thought 
of a King or King by [evidently ‘ Kingly ’] Government, and it is fear’d, if some care 
be not taken for asserting H. M. power and right here, and putting his orders in execu- 
tion, they will in a short time set up a government by themselves. 


These things, however, had to be left to the decision of the future ; 
the more pressing question was how to abate the mischief of the pro- 
prietary governments. In a considered report the Board of Trade main- 
tained that those colonies had no ways answered the chief design for which 
such large tracts of land and such privileges and immunities had been 
granted by the crown. They had not conformed themselves to the Acts 
of Trade. They had delayed appeals, and were the refuge and retreat 
of pirates and unlawful traders and the receptacle of goods imported from 
foreign parts contrary to law. These independent colonies turned the 
course of trade to the promoting and propagating woollen and other 
manufactures proper to England. They did not, in general, take any 
care for their own defence and security. Many of them had not a regular 
militia, and some, notably the Jerseys, were in a state of anarchy and con- 
fusion. In this state of things a bill was introduced into the House of Lords, 
and passed its second reading, ‘ for reuniting to the Crown the government 
of several Colonies in America.’ But the bill was afterwards dropped ; and 
the sole achievement of the year in this direction was the renunciation of their 
governmental rights, or alleged rights, by the proprietors of the Jerseys. 

- On the smaller stage of the Leeward Islands we find in Codrington no 
little of the breezy and naif self-confidence of Lord Bellomont. 

As to my conduct here [Antigua] I am told by those who, I believe, deal sincerely 
with me, that it has given me the esteem of all the honest men, and, if it has made 
some overgrown knaves angry with me, I thought at least they would have the sense 
to keep their own infamy to themselves. . . . It was said by some of the best men at 
Nevis that I dispatcht more business and did more justice in three weeks than had been 
done in thirty years before. . . . All that I am solicitous about is my reputation; as 
to the government tis both a charge and a trouble to me; all the advantages of it 
don’t pay for the very wine the masters of ships drink who come to report to me. 
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. .. The short of my case is this, I think I have acted with the sincerity of a magistrate 
in a Platonick Commonwealth, I have had no views but what centered in the public 
good; I have refused all presents, publick and private; I have defended the poor 
against the rich, and done justice to servants against their masters, where I was able ; 
I have disobliged the busy and intrigueing by a rigorous and impartial exaction of 
the Act of Trade... . I must beg your Lordships to send me another Attorney- 
General upon whose advice I may securely depend, for here are some little animals 
who call themselves lawyers and talk to me sometimes of pleas, demurrers, errors 
and exceptions, which I understand as little as they do. When I can bring cases to 


a fair and short bill and answer, I believe nobody will have reason to complain of my 
decrees in equity. 


(It was a curious irony of fate that made this contemner of the mere 
lawyer the founder of the Codrington library at All Souls College.) 
How necessary was the exercise of extreme vigilance over the laws passed 
by the West Indian oligarchies may be seen by a measure passed by the 
Nevis Assembly and disallowed at home, which enabled field officers and 
captains, in time of peace, to take away by martial law the lives of 
slaves transgressing certain military regulations. On the murder of one 
Major Martin by his negroes, Codrington comments : 


I’m afraid he was guilty of some unusual acts of severity, or rather some indignity 
towards the Corsamantes, for they are not only the best and most faithful of our 
slaves, but are really all born heroes. There is a difference between them and all 
other negroes beyond what ’tis possible for your lordships to conceive. There never 
was a raskal or coward of that nation, intrepid to the last degree, not a man of them 
but will stand to be cut to pieces without a sigh or groan, grateful and obedient to 
a kind master, but implacably revengeful when ill-treated. ... Iam so far from being 


surprised at what has happened, that I often wonder there are not attempts of the same 
nature every day ! 


It is natural to find Codrington echoing the complaints of Bellomont. 
‘Whilst governors,’ he wrote, 


are dependent on their assemblies, the Acts of Trade will never be observ'd. . . . If you 
knew who were the leading men in the several assemblies, you would be convinced 
that governors ought to have better salarys, and not permitted to take any presents 
from the people. Whilst they doe, there will be illegal indulgences in point of trade, 
justice will be bought and sold, Chancery suits protracted, and the poor opprest. 


Again : 


I must take the liberty to say in respect of governors who come abroad to make their 
fortunes, . . . that Acts of Trade, Instructions and all your Lordships wise and good 
orders to them are verba aet praeterea nihil. 


In one respect 1701 marked a distinct improvement upon its immediate 
predecessors. Although the colonists were still charged with aiding and 
abetting piracy, it is clear that the measures taken for its suppression had 
met with success, and that the mischief was on the wane. 

There is always another side to every shield, and it is curious to find 
a petition from members of the church of England complaining of 
intolerance in the colony the fundamental principle of which was complete 
toleration. The only pity with regard to these calendars is that, at the 
present rate of progress, nearly three generations may elapse before the 
work comes down to the American revolution. But this is not the fault 
of their industrious and able editor. H. E. Ecerton. 
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England under the Hanoverians. By C. Grant Ropertson. (London : 
Methuen, 1911.) 


Many are the difficulties which attend the attempt to write a history 
of England between the years 1714 and 1815; and Mr. Robertson is to 
be congratulated upon having performed a by no means easy task with 
conspicuous skill. Not the least of the obstacles in the way of success 
is the problem of selection ; and there is a real danger that a conscientious 
and learned writer may so crowd his pages with facts and names as to 
confuse all save a few specialists on the period. It is to Mr. Robertson’s 
credit that he has avoided this trap; and that, while nothing of the first 
importance is omitted, he has yet contrived to present an account which 
can be read with profit and interest. It is true that as we read we are 
conscious that certain parts of the drama are being hurried, that certain 
topics might receive fuller treatment, and that the author is suffering 
under the limitations of space; but Mr. Robertson has successfully 
accomplished what he aimed to do—‘ to trace the ordered development 
of an imperial, constitutional, and industrial state, the foundations of 
which were laid when George I ascended the throne, and to show how 
far the structure of that state had been modified or advanced when 
Napoleon was overthrown in 1815.’ 

Not the least interesting portion of the book is that devoted to con- 
stitutional growth and development, for too long has that aspect of the 
eighteenth century been neglected. It is under the Hanoverians that 
we have the development of parliamentary monarchy and ministerial 
government. The revolution settlement, imperfect enough in itself, is 
carried to its logical conclusion by men who seemingly were often unaware 
of the goal to which they were tending; and by 1815 the cabinet, which 
on the accession of George I was a body closely connected with the 
monarchy, and only enjoying a very precarious existence, had obtained 
a position not very unlike that which it occupies at the present day. 
An era which saw these changes, and in which our modern constitution was 
shaped and moulded, cannot be reckoned as unimportant; and if the 
author has not been able to throw light upon the very dark places in the 
history of the cabinet, he has at least availed himself to the full of all 
the knowledge at present at our disposal. Moreover, he has brought into 
clear relief the constitutional importance of the parliamentary opposition 
in the eighteenth century. Influenced by the great whig writers who 
have devoted themselves to a study of the period, we are apt to think 
of the men who struggled against Walpole, and drove him into war with 
Spain, as mere factious politicians, contending not for principles but for 
places; and the indictment up to a point is true enough. Yet much as 
selfish greed may have entered into their design, and baneful as their 
efforts undoubtedly were, they are far too important to be despised ; 
for by their success they gave a demonstration of the then rather novel 
truth that the success of an opposition depended upon the support of the 
nation. However gifted men might be as orators, however renowned as 
enlightened statesmen, it was in vain for them, unaided and alone, to 
attack an administration which supported itself upon a bribed and cor- 
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rupted house of commons: the onslaught must be made upon a question 
which would commend itself to the interest of the nation, and thus an 
appeal made from a subservient parliament to an unenlightened people. 
It was this essential fact that Walpole’s opponents grasped when they 
raised the cry for Spain to abandon the right of search, England, they 
knew, was behind them, and thus, as Mr. Robertson points out, ‘ the 
Spanish war emphasizes the rise of a new and inarticulate feeling in the 
nation which Pitt and the opposition voiced if they selected an illegitimate 
opportunity for proclaiming the fact.’ Nor is this the only instance of the 
pressure of public opinion in an age during which the voice of the nation 
has been thought to have been silenced by the raucous cries of borough- 
brokers and their like. The abandonment of the Excise Bill, the repeal 
of the Jewish Naturalization Act, and the fall of Newcastle in 1756 all 
alike witness to the triumphant strength of an alliance between a parlia- 
mentary opposition and the country; and in the light of these instances 
it seems that the effect of the reform bills of the nineteenth century 
has not been to create a new political force, but to make constant and 
systematic what before was occasional and spasmodic. 

Many of Mr. Robertson’s judgements upon men and events are of 
interest, and some of them, which is no demerit, run counter to generally 
received opinion. Thus we are told that the connexion with Hanover 
under the first two Georges ‘ cannot be proved to have worked detrimentally 
to British prosperity’, a statement of which the truth depends a good 
deal upon what is included under prosperity ; and doubt is also thrown 
upon the wisdom of the Jacobite retreat from Derby, the reasons generally 
put forward in support of it being pronounced ‘ plausible but not con- 
vincing’. At this distance of time it is impossible to be dogmatic upon 
such a point, but it would seem as though there was more to be urged against 
the retreat than has sometimes been admitted. It was a confession of 
failure which could not but have a discouraging and therefore demoraliz- 
ing effect; and even if Charles Edward had pushed on and suffered 
a crushing defeat before he reached the capital, * his fate would have been 
no worse than the disaster that awaited him and his Highlanders in the 
spring of 1746,’ 

* Tn any history of the eighteenth century individuals must loom large, 
for it is an era, if not of heroic, at least of great men. Stanhope, Carteret, 
the two Pitts, and even the much despised and caricatured duke of New- 
castle cannot be dismissed in a phrase; and these statesmen have no 
ground for complaint in the treatment they receive in this work. Their 
virtues are not exaggerated and their faults not condoned. Stanhope’s 
merit is recognized, and the recognition is all the more valuable from being 
unwonted ; the serious defects of Carteret as a statesman, his neglect of 
public opinion, and his contemptuous but ill-judged disregard of the 
sordid machinery of parliamentary government, are duly noted; and 
Newcastle is acclaimed for his industry and genuine, if misguided, public 
spirit. Far greater than any of these was Chatham, and his work receives 
the attention that it deserves. His foreign policy is admirably summarized, 
his alliance with Prussia being shown, not merely as an attempt to keep 
France employed on the continent while England was gaining the New 
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World, but as an essential element in the design of averting the danger 
of a Bourbon supremacy in Europe. ‘A France beaten in North 
America,’ writes Mr. Robertson, ‘ but in alliance with a victorious coalition 
in Europe, meant the isolation of Great Britain and the total destruction 
of the Balance of Power in Europe, without which the British Empire } 
as a State system could not exist.’ This is true enough, and explains not hs 
only Chatham’s opposition to the policy of Bute, who only saw in the 
continental war a useless drain of English men and money, but also his 
own action in 1766 when, having returned to office, he immediately en- 
deavoured to renew the alliance with Prussia. His failure in this attempt 
was undoubtedly a very great blow, and may well have been a con- 
tributory cause to his breakdown in health in the following year. Nor 
was his mortification unjustified. With the insight of a true statesman, 
he realized that a Bourbon supremacy in Europe, however temporary it 
might be, was a real and pressing danger to this country, and that the 
Prussian alliance was by far the best safeguard against it. 

Yet if Chatham is given the praise as a foreign minister which is his 
due, his defects as a domestic politician are not slurred over. Indeed, 
in this field Chatham was at his worst, doing not a little to facilitate the 
execution of the designs of George III by refusing, until too late, to ally 
himself with the whig opposition to the court. For this he is justly 
censured, and few would now deny that he was guilty of a serious and 
indeed a fatal blunder; but it should be remembered in his favour that 
he was not influenced by petty spite or personal antagonism, but by 
political principle. Much as there was in common between him and the , 
followers of Lord Rockingham, the latter were the champions of the : 
system of party government which he had come to regard as detrimental 
to the best interests of the country. Failing to understand the problem 
which presented itself for solution, he threw in his lot with the monarchy 
with the intention of destroying an oligarchy, and then discovered that 
he had assisted to destroy the country. ; 

In conclusion, it may be suggested that Mr. Robertson would have 
been wise to refrain from introducing into his work so many of the well- 
worn phrases of the period. This is, of course, a matter of opinion, but it t 
is difficult to understand the necessity of dragging in witticisms which, I 
whatever their intrinsic merit, cannot at least claim to possess the charm 
of novelty. It is now rather late in the day to be told what Sir Robert 
Walpole said when he heard the church bells ringing, and Horace Walpole’s | 
reference to the rain of gold boxes has surely by this time earned a well- | 
deserved rest. D. A. WINSTANLEY. 





The Republican Tradition in Europe. By H. A. L. Fisher, M.A. (London : 
Methuen, 1911). 

LI’ Idée Républicaine dans les Pays monarchiques de l Europe. Par Ropert 
Meynapter (Paris: Alcan, 1911). 


ALTHOUGH the themes of these volumes are closely akin, that of Mr. Fisher’s 
is really the more difficult. M. Meynadier has written a complete account | 
of whatever republican ideas have ruffled the surface of politics in certain 
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European states within the last century. Mr. Fisher’s lectures at the 
Lowell Institute, ‘substantially represented’ by the book before us, 
purport to deal with ‘the republican tradition in Europe’, and this is 
a larger task, as it is doubtful if there ever has been a genuine republican 
tradition at all. In any event, its interest is now almost entirely historical, 
for, as M. Hanotaux points out in his preface to M. Meynadier’s work, 
the constitutional interests of the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
gave way in popular estimation to the electoral experiments of the next 
generation, and these in turn have now been superseded by practical 
and concrete questions, mainly of a social or economic type. The European 
of to-day, even if he be of a Latin race, is no doctrinaire, and regards 
the mere outward manifestation of political sovereignty as a matter of 
comparatively small importance. M. Meynadier relates the fortunes of 
republican parties and cliques in Spain, Italy, Hungary, Belgium, and 
Holland. He has no doubt that republicanism as a creed is dead ; should 
it ever reassert itself in monarchical Europe, it would be merely as a 
constitutional expedient, made necessary in the course of some socialistic 
endeavour. In Spain it only survives as a protest against clericalism ; 
in Holland ‘it is an anachronism’. In Italy and Hungary the crown 
has proved itself the only agency by which unity can be won and 
retained ; in Belgium it is the single bond between the Flemish and Walloon 
elements. Whatever republicans have promised, limited monarchies have 
achieved. 

The want of any real unity in republican annals in Europe, even during 
the periods antecedent to those dealt with by M. Meynadier, is apparent 
in Mr. Fisher’s earlier chapters. The systems of Venice, the Swiss cantons, 
the United Provinces, and Puritan England, were severally opportunist 
and accidental in their origins, and in no way associated with the con- 
sciously democratic statecraft of the American and French republicans 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. Fisher sees and explains this clearly. 
William of Orange, he says (p. 37), ‘ was the most conservative of men 
and he led the most conservative of races.’ The earlier republics ‘ rose out 
of practical grievances and were the wor’ »f men steering to no certain 
goal’ (p. 51). Most of them were aristocracies. Republicanism became 
for the first time a creed and a philosophy when the old régime in France 
fell. Mr. Fisher ascribes to the exclusively classical tenor of French 
education the tendency at that time to draw inspiration from the ideals 
of Cicero and Plutarch. In actual fact, there could be no true analogy 
between a city state of antiquity resting on a servile basis, and a demo- 
cratic republic based on the rights of man. 

The greater portion of Mr. Fisher’s book is given up to short histories 
of the various republican experiments made by continental nations in 
the course of the nineteenth century. The record of republicanism in 
France naturally occupies most ground, and it is in these pages that 
the writer’s wide knowledge and power of discernment find fullest scope. 
The descriptions of Thiers and Gambetta, whom he characterizes as 
respectively the founder and the prophet of the third republic, are particu- 
larly acute and convincing, but indeed the whole of the chapters dealing 
with France are admirable. Those treating republicanism in Itaiy, Ger- 
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many, and Spain are much more sketchy and conventional ; for valuable 
details as to the first and last named of these countries we have to turn to 
M. Meynadier’s pages ; the only noteworthy passage in Mr. Fisher’s is his 
account of Castelar. Finally, Mr. Fisher comes back to ‘ the republican 
cause ’, illustrates from the Norwegian crisis of 1905 its significant decline, 
and explains what agencies have contributed to the steady appreciation of 
the monarchical idea in our own times. It is the only possible centre for 
a scattered empire ; it is a strong factor for peace and stability ; it has 
proved itself to be quite compatible with democracy. Utility, not logic, 
being the governing motive of modern political action, there is now no 
‘republican cause’ in Europe, in the same sense as there was an Imperial 
cause in the middle ages, or a Stuart cause, or a Napoleonic cause. ‘ Its 
ideals have been appropriated and fused with more or less of completeness 
into the political system of Europe’ (p. 284). Both Mr. Fisher and 
M. Meynadier have written on contentious topics with great judgement 
and detachment. GERALD B. Herz. 











































Contributions a U Histoire religieuse de la Révolution frangaise. Par ALBERT 
Marutez. (Paris: Alcan, 1907.) 

Rome et le Clergé frangais sous la Constituante. Par ALBERT MaTutez. 

(Paris: Alcan, 1911.) 


THE former of these two volumes consists of a number of articles which 
M. Mathiez contributed, at various times between 1901 and the date of 
publication, to periodicals such as the Révolution frangaise, the Revue 
@ histoire moderne, and the Revue de Paris. M. Mathiez claims that 
the time has come when the religious history of the revolution may 
be revised in such a way that agreement may be attained between the 
catholics, protestants, freethinkers, and Jews, and the articles appear 
to be an attempt not merely to carry out this programme of revision, 
but also to bring to light various phases of the religious history of the 
revolution which in the popular mind are too often neglected. Thus 
the first article illustrates the triumph of the Roman church. Durand de 
Maillane, a strong Gallican under the constituent assembly, was converted 
to strong ultramontanism under the empire. The second article, a study of 
the case of Catherine Théot, illustrates the survival of the hysterical element 
in religion under the Terror, while it affords M. Mathiez an opportunity of 
vindicating his hero, Robespierre, from the accusations made against him 
by the committee of general security. Chaumette as a freemason illustrates 
the religious character of French freemasonry at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and enables M. Mathiez to revive the somewhat naive suggestion 
that because Louis XVI, Louis XVIII, and Charles X had all been free- 
masons, and because the restored king favourably acknowledged con- 
tributions of money made by masonic societies for patriotic purposes in 
1816, therefore the charges of political agitation levelled nowadays against 
the freemasons are groundless. As the reader continues his perusal of 
the book, the anticlerical tinge becomes more pronounced, and the next 
article, on protestantism and theophilanthropy, closely compares the 
two cults. Their‘similarities in the externals of public worship are brought 
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out, and M. Mathiez appears to be surprised that religions so similar in 
appearance should have shown so little sympathy to one another. Seeing 
that theophilanthropy was essentially tolerant, the failure to effect a 
reunion between a Christian and a non-Christian religion must obviously 
be ascribed to the intolerance of the Christians. The last article provides 
the most unpalatable food for the catholics of to-day, and is a luminous 
exposition of the factions that existed among the orthodox nonjuring 
catholics in France. The idea that they remained united in their opposition 
to the revolution, an idea which is commonly received, ought never to 
be held again in view of this study of the attitude of the émigrés bishops 
towards the oath of fidelity to the principles of liberty and equality, and 
the promise of submission to the constitution. M. Mathiez cannot expect 
to escape from a charge of anticlericalism, if he writes on such a subject, 
and perhaps he would be the first to acknowledge its truth ; but he will 
pardon a suggestion that he should be careful to remember that a distinc- 
tion can be drawn between clericalism and Christianity. 

The second volume is a continuous history, well illustrated by docu- 
mentary evidence, and well up to the standard we have been led to expect 
from the author. M. Mathiez addresses himself to the question, who was 
responsible for the schism of 1791? Hitherto the blame has been laid by 
the vast majority of historians at the door of the constituent assembly. The 
pope and the French clergy, it has been urged, could not have acted other- 
wise than they did in the face of the civil constitution. M. Mathiez, 
following the line of that stout champion of anticlerical history, M. Edmé 
Champion, holds that the blame must lie with Bernis and the pope, with 
Florida Blanca in the last scenes as the serpent in the diplomatic paradise. 
He shows with great plausibility that as late as September 1790, the French 
bishops, who were hand in glove with Montmorin, were anxious that the 
pope should ‘ provisionally baptize’ the civil constitution of the clergy. 
So likely a contingency was this held to be in France, that the assembly 
deliberately refrained from passing to severe measures in order that Mont- 
morin might have a free hand in the negotiations with Rome, and such 
confidence had the assembly in Montmorin’s skill that they maintained him 
in place when it forced the king to dismiss the other ministers. Yet, 
says M. Mathiez, this fair prospect of the pope recognizing the civil con- 
stitution, at least provisionally, was blasted by the greed of the court of 
Rome, which, faithful to its traditions, mixed up spiritual matters with 
temporal, and because the pope’s subjects in Avignon revolted, refused 
to fall in with the urgent requests of the French bishops for an accommoda- 
tion. A fatal delay followed the passing of the civil constitution, and at 
last the decree of 27 November imposed the oath on all ‘ fonctionnaires 
publics’. Even then, the bishops did not, according to M. Mathiez, 
consider the matter hopeless, and when the pope, passing from one extreme 
to another, proceeded to issue brief after brief vehemently denouncing 
the assembly and all its works, even then they suppressed the brief of 
10 March till the beginning of May, in the hope that a modus vivendi 
might be obtained. But by that time affairs in Avignon had gone from 
bad to worse; French troops had occupied the town, and, when they 
were withdrawn by the French government as a sign of its desire to 
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continue negotiations with the pope, confusion had followed. Finally, 
the demand of the Avignonese for annexation led to the withdrawal of the 
nuncio, and the rupture in temporal matters was complete. In spiritual 
matters the situation had been hopeless from April 1791 onwards, and in 
May the bishops replied with a document which M. Mathiez interprets 
as a veiled reproach to the pope for his violence, and as casting all the 
responsibility for the rupture on the court of Rome. It is interesting 
to note, in passing, that M. Mathiez maintains that the curia was right 
in holding that the vast majority of the French clergy refused or retracted 
the oath, and that M. Sagnac did not make sufficient allowance for those 
who were not ‘ fonctionnaires publics ’. 

M. Mathiez has made out a prima facie case: the letters of Montmorin 
which he prints certainly cannot be interpreted as other than very clear 
warnings to the pope that the bishops are prepared to accept the civil 
constitution if the pope will only allow them to do so. And this is un- 
doubtedly confirmed by the utterances and correspondence of the bishops 
themselves. The responsibility for the rupture certainly seems to lie 
at the door of Pius VI, and possibly of Bernis, who was in a position 
to play a double game, and by no means above doing so. Whether the 
motives that actuated the pope were anger at the French policy in Avignon 
is more difficult to determine. All that we would say is that there is 
a very suspicious coincidence of circumstances. 

L. G. Wickuam Lecce. 


Napoléon I” et le Monopole Universitaire. Par A. AuLaRD. (Paris: 
Colin, 1911). 


M. AvLaRp erroneously believes that the medieval universities of Paris 
and Bologna were so called ‘ parce qu’on y enseignait en une méme ville 
toutes les études, toutes les disciplines d’alors’. But as he is writing not 
upon medieval universities, but upon the much debated educational policy 
of the consulate and the empire, this is a very harmless heresy. To under- 
stand the Napoleonic university it is not necessary to master the medieval 
doctrine of the corporation, and M. Aulard’s business is not with Abelard 
or Sinibaldus Fiscus but with Napoleon. Here he is at home, and he has 
written a little masterpiece upon a burning question. He does not, indeed, 
argue either for or against a state monopoly in education. He is content 
to examine the facts and to summarize the conclusions which arise directly 
from them. The condition of education under the directory, the influence 
of the legislation of the consulate upon every part of the educational 
structure—primary schools, secondary schools, lycées, universities, In- 
stitute—are successively described before we pass on to consider the 
foundation of the imperial university in 1806. How that university came 
to be founded, how it was organized, what were its governing principles, 
and what its influence upon French education as a whole form the sequel 
of the story and the principal matter of M. Aulard’s instructive volume. 
The idea of a state university controlling the entire educational system 
of a country was not peculiar to Napoleon or original in him. It had 
been formulated by Turgot in his Mémoire au Roi sur les Municipalités, 
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was the avowed ideal of the constituent assembly, and was realized in the 
academy of Turin, the very city from which Napoleon in 1805 issued his 
instructions to Fourcroy to make that general inspection of the lycées 
in France which directly led to the creation of the university. It is, indeed, 
one of M. Aulard’s principal conclusions that the Napoleonic university 
was not a sudden deduction from first principles, but a slow response to 
the lessons of practical life—le perfectionnement des institutions scolaires 
existantes. The success of the lycée was compromised by private com- 
petition, and to safeguard the lycée Napoleon was obliged to invent the 
university. 

The Napoleonic scheme of education has sometimes been represented 
as marking a clerical reaction against the spirit of the French revolution. 
‘L’homme sans Dieu je l’ai vu a l’ceuvre depuis 1793! Cet homme-la, 
on ne le gouverne pas, on le mitraille ; de cet homme-la j’en ai assez! Ah! 
et c’est cet homme-li que vous voudrez faire sortir des mes lycées ? Non, 
non; pour former l’homme qu'il nous faut, je me mettrai avec Dieu; car 
il s’agit de créer, et vous n’avez pas encore trouvé le pouvoir créateur, 
apparemment!’ But although Napoleon made the catholic religion the 
basis of state instruction, and introduced the awmonier into the lycée, he 
gave physical science a very much greater place in the scheme of secondary 
instruction than it possessed in 1789, and it was certainly no part of his 
intention to clericalize the university. It is true that distinguished clerics 
became university functionaries; but there is a good deal of force in 
M. Aulard’s contention that such appointments tended to withdraw the 
control of national education from the Roman church, and that whatever 
may be said of the inadequacy of university education or of the clericalism 
of primary education under the Empire, the secondary education was 
neither clerical nor inadequate ; and in the eyes of the statesmen of that 
age, secondary education, the education of the bourgeoisie, was the thing 
which mattered most. Finally M. Aulard’s little book may be taken as 
disproof of the doctrine that sovereign power is necessarily indivisible. 
Even Napoleon could not control Fontanes or suppress the competition 
of private schools. The university which was created to be the great 
instrument of empire thwarted his designs and contributed to his fall. 
A state monopoly of educational supply proved to be a dream which 
even the most powerful despotism in Europe could not translate into 
practice. As early as 1806, Fourcroy reported that the military tone of 
the lycée was frightening the parent, and the frightened parent of 1806 
was succeeded by the indignant parent of 1814. 4H. A. L. Fisner. 


Geschichte der freien Stadt Frankfurt a. M. (1814-66). Von RicHarp 
Scnwemer. I. (Frankfurt a. M.: Baer, 1910.) 


THE particular point of view from which the history of Frankfort is here 
presented by the Municipal Historical Commission is the development of 
its constitution since the restitution of its liberty after having been merged 
in the Napoleonic grand duchy called after it. And, indeed, the significance 
of its constitutional history at that time deserves to be considered as 
altogether unique. In the monarchical German states and in the three 
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Hanse towns the governments acknowledged by the Congress of Vienna 
were legally identical with bodies in existence long before the dissolution 
of the Empire. The declaration of Frankfort’s political independence in 
the forty-sixth article of the Akte of the Congress (9 June 1815) did not 
contain any settlement of its constitution. In consequence the rearrange- 
ment of government between the traditions of the imperial town and 
those of the ‘ primatistic’ capital called forth, on a small, but for this 
very reason exceedingly exemplary scale, all the different forces and 
tendencies at work in the building of modern Germany. 

In an opening volume going down to 1820 only, Professor Schwemer 
sketches just these constitutional struggles by means of a narrative which is 
lively and fluent, without, however, always paying due attention to the less 
personal, but on this account more material, sides of the problems involved. 
It is fortunate that in most cases the facts speak for themselves, and a 
welcome appendix of documents sometimes gives information which supple- 
ments the text. The central point, to which the author strangely does 
least justice, is the contrast between the modern constitutional idea of the 
French Revolution represented by Stein, who at the head of the Zentralver- 
waltung of the allies of 1813 reinstated and perhaps saved from the greed 
of Bavaria the self-government of Frankfort, and the reaction embodied 
in the organs of the old German constitution. Indeed there seems to be 
some difficulty for the German to-day in realizing the intimate connexion 
in which the heroes of the German wars of independence stood with the 
political ideals of their enemy. Thus the beautiful letter of Fritz Schlosser 
to Goethe, of December 13, 1813, which Professor Schwemer rightly puts 
as a kind of motto at the beginning of chapter ii, is certainly misinter- 
preted by him (p. 46) as a denunciation of the Dalberg party ; the ‘ durch 
Reichtum und Luxus ertéteten Stiinde’ he was frightened of were those 
who would (and to a large extent did) come to the fore by a ‘ natiirlich 
doch bloss formelle Wiedererrichtung alter Verhaltnisse’. Max Lehmann’s 
much-contested picture of Stein the revolutionary is curiously completed 
by his attitude in not only proposing, by his decision of 19 July 1814, for 
the new constitution the parliamentary principle of his Prussian Stédteord- 
nung, but publishing this proposal against the will of the senate (p. 96) ; 
the correspondence between the head of the provisional civil government, 
the Austrian Baron Hiigel, and Hardenberg, printed in the appendix 
(p. 376 f.), strikingly illustrates the terrifying effect of this blow on the 
reaction. Even the Prussian minister at Frankfort, Otterstedt, tried to 
gain over public opinion by an assurance in the press of his king’s con- 
stitutional inclinations (p. 174). 

The description of the events which led to the completion of the new 
constitution by the Erganzungsakte of 19 July 1816 might have been 
made clearer by distinguishing the class interests at play, and especially 
by pointing out the underlying unity between the apparently divergent 
procedures of the senate and Biirgerkolleg. It is noticeable that the small 
and powerless progressive minority in the former should have been led 
by Stein’s friend and Dalberg’s official, Ium. Professor Schwemer (p. 244) 
seems to subscribe to Otterstedt’s superficial verdict on the Inkonsequenz 
of the population vainly trying to cripple, with the help of a doubly indirect 
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franchise, the influence of the thirteen oligarchic creators of the Ergdn- 
zungsakte, but on the whole the resulting caricature of a popular represen- 
tation, the Gesetzgebender Kérper, must to him, too, seem a fatally consistent 
process. The burning, on 20 January 1819, of the archives of the property- 
tax of 1792-6 after its replacement by an inefficient income-tax is an 
auto-da-fé which symbolizes the triumph of capitalism. 


C. BRINKMANN. 


Geschichte Europas von 1830 bis 1848. Von Atrrep Stern. II, III. 
(Stuttgart: Cotta, 1911.) 


THE last two volumes of Professor Stern’s elaborate work upon the history 
of the nineteenth century exhibit all the qualities which have given him so 
high a reputation among modern historians, full and overflowing informa- 
tion, temperate and substantial judgement, and a singular evenness in 
execution over a wide field of affairs. After the wilful rhetoric of Treitschke it 
is a relief to find the history of modern Germany treated in a cool spirit and 
with a temperate though restrained sympathy with liberal ideas. Professor 
Stern does not work in colours. He writes a plain, rather heavy German, 
and makes no concessions to party feeling or to the appetite for backstair 
gossip. On the other hand he has the sovereign virtue of inspiring con- 
fidence. We feel that we are in the hands of a man who is searching 
for the balanced estimate, for the word above controversy, for the exact 
sequence of events. A studious desire to be fair and passionless is evident 
in every page. 

The outstanding feature about Professor Stern’s learning is that it is 
largely drawn from foreign office archives. We are constantly referred 
to unpublished diplomatic reports lying in the archives of Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, and other European cities, and in this respect are 
reminded of Ranke, who rewrote the history of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries from an elaborate study of similar material. Indeed, 
Professor Stern’s volumes enable us to get a very good idea of the amount 
and quality of illumination which a student of European history in the 
nineteenth century may expect to derive from unpublished diplomatic 
dispatches. And the conclusion which seems to emerge is that the informa- 
tion so derived, though often interesting, is seldom, for this century, of 
primary importance. For Ranke, dealing with an earlier age, this class of 
material constitutes the marrow and backbone of the fabric ; but Professor 
Stern’s history might have been almost as instructive as it is if he had 
never walked into the Staats-Archiv of Berlin or the Affaires Etrangéres 
of Paris. The truth is that the rage for published memoirs, the growth 
of newspapers, the spread of parliamentary government, and the develop- 
ment of an intelligent curiosity about political affairs, render it increasingly 
difficult to keep important state secrets for a great length of time. The 
vital secrets of modern European politics (such, for instance, as the inner 
history of the Jameson raid or the terms of the Franco-Russian alliance) 
might be numbered on the fingers of one hand. Nor is it likely that the 
privilege of first divulging them will be often reserved to the academic 
historian. Sybel was given a rare chance. In general the harvest 
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is first reaped by the daily paper, and it is only when the journalist has 
garnered his sheaves that the historian is admitted to the field for the 
gleaning. 

In saying this we do not mean in any way to disparage the value of 
Professor Stern’s researches in European archives. Even if the result 
were purely negative, such an examination as he has conducted would 
be a service to history. But, of course, the result is far from being 
purely negative. Even if we are not asked to revise our general estimate 
of men and affairs in the light of some dark intrigue or secret treaty 
now for the first time brought to light, these papers, reporting as 
they do the rumours, the impressions, the opinions, the conversation of 
persons stationed near the wheel of affairs, do provide a number of interest- 
ing marginal glosses and footnotes to history. And this is specially the 
case where the papers refer to the affairs of the lesser known countries, 
such as Russia and Spain, where linguistic or constitutional barriers 
' obstruct the vision of the western observer. A few instances taken at 
random may serve to show the type of information which Professor Stern 
has derived from this department of his labours. The dispatches of Jentsch, 
lying in Berlin, exhibit the Anglophil tendencies and personal dishonesty 
of Mendizabal, and add new details respecting the fall from power of ‘the 
Spanish Necker’. The correspondence of Apponyi in the Viennese archives 
shows Louis Philippe distrustful of Swiss republicanism in 1836, terribly 
embarrassed by the political situation in 1839, at sharp variance 
with Thiers over the eastern question in 1840, and professing to 
believe in 1847 that England was plotting to put Louis Bonaparte on 
the throne of Greece. Occasionally a dim abortive intrigue comes to 
light out of these diplomatic papers. We see Metternich trying to 
entice Louis Bonaparte into Austrian tutelage in 1838, and brought 
into secret relation with the two Prussian princes in 1842 in order that 
they may receive Viennese help against the ‘ unbridled phantasies ’ of the 
Prussian king. The student of the pan-Scandinavian movement of the 
forties will do well to take account of Professor Stern’s pile of references 
(iii. 209) to unpublished material. Of the many conversations reported in 
whole or in part perhaps the most interesting is that of 1 January 1846 
(iii. 607-8), in which the Tsar first expounds to Metternich his views on 
the eastern question, and then proceeds to comment upon the Austrian 
Empire in the following prophetic terms: ‘ Vous allez mal et trés mal : 
si lon n’y porte reméde, vous avancez vers une dissolution dans votre 
intérieur. Ce n’est pas 4 vous que j’attribue Je mal: c’est 4 d'autres. 
Tout pays a avant tout besoin d’étre gouverné, et le vétre ne lest pas: 
tout languit, rien n’arrive 4 temps: la confiance du public s’éteint et 
la mort s’en suivra.’ 

It is one of the great merits of Professor Stern’s work that he keeps his 
diplomatic material in its proper place. Historians who work from unpub- 
lished documents are often prone to exaggerate their value, but there is 
no such tendency discernible in these volumes. The characters of the 
leading persons are broadly sketched, and adequate space is given to the 
literary, economic, and religious movements of the eighteen years which 
form the subject of the two volumes now under review. The only general 
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criticism which occurs to us is that too much space has been given to 
German literature and too little to French literature, and similarly that 
the history of the Kulturkampf over the mixed marriages 1825-42—a 
very interesting story and very well told—is somewhat out of scale, regard 
being had to the space accorded to the liberal catholic movement in France. 
Curiously enough the author never refers his readers to the Dictionary 
of National Biography or to the Letters of Queen Victoria, but in general 
he is well advised as to his English sources of information. 
H. A. L. FisHer. 


Bunsen und die deutsche Einheitsbewegung. By W. Uxsricut. (Leipziger 
Historische Abhandlungen, xx.) (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1910.) 


Dr. ULBRicaT is well warranted in his belief that a more careful examina- 
tion of the political writings of Bunsen than has hitherto been attempted 
by historians cannot fail to raise the estimate of his services to the cause 
of German unity. Treitschke’s ungenerous as well as essentially unfair 
censure of the ‘fantastic theological parvenu’ and his ‘ political soap- 
bubbles’ has already recoiled upon its author ; but the truest estimate of 
the principles held by this devoted patriot and enlightened political thinker 
must be based on the considered productions of his own pen. Towards 
the ideal of national unity Bunsen’s thoughts and hopes had turned since, 
as a youth, uplifted by the great achievements of the war of liberation, 
he had vowed to employ the powers of his mind on behalf of the welfare 
of his country. From the first, these aspirations had blended with an 
innate liberalism in political as in theological thought—a liberalism which 
was consistently constructive, and thus the reverse of the revolutionary 
desire for negation afterwards ascribed to him by the chief literary mouth- 
piece of his hereditary enemies, the Junkers. The impression made upon 
him by the gloomy conservatism—strangely streaked with a sort of 
theoretical Pangermanism—of Niebuhr (whose son Marcus was, near the 
close of Bunsen’s career, sent to London, of course in vain, to engage 
him in a reactionary move) was transitory only. The romantic con- 
servatism—falling in, but only to a certain extent, with the desires of 
his royal patron and friend—which prompted Bunsen’s earliest labours 
as constitution-maker in his project for the reform of the Prussian system 
of estates (1844) was not regarded by himself as a definite solution of the 
constitutional problem. 

His real importance as a semi-responsible adviser on the internal 
affairs of Prussia and Germany, which from this time forward became 
to his mind inseparable, dates from the crisis of 1848-9. It must be remem- 
bered that, with the exception of the two visits paid by him to Germany 
(from July to August 1848, and from January to February in the following 
vear), he was to all intents and purposes an observer at a distance, and 
that nearly the whole of his manhood was spent in diplomatic service, 
in Rome and London. Moreover, at no time in his life, except that of 
the critical epoch in question, did he wholly abandon non-political studies 
for political work. Yet readers of his life and correspondence find little 
cause for wonder in the vigour and versatility with which in these 
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vears he addressed himself to the German question; for our generation 
has seen few men of so extraordinary a vivacity of intellectual sympathy, 
and it has known still fewer of whom a union of hope and faith was so 
distinctive a moral as well as intellectual characteristic. 

The value of Dr. Ulbricht’s treatise might perhaps have been enhanced 
by a more systematic co-ordination of its contents. As it is, a certain 
amount of repetition is rendered almost unavoidable by the arrangement 
adopted—a preliminary summary preceding, and notices of particular 
aspects of Bunsen’s activity as a German politician supplementing, the 
body of the work. It is in this central section, introduced by a chronological 
list of Bunsen’s political memoirs and treatises, and presenting a survey 
of them, which forms at the same time a review of the evolution of his 
views on the progress of the German question in the years 1848 and 1849, 
that the significance of Dr. Ulbricht’s publication consists. The elaborate 
historico-political disquisition written in England between Bunsen’s two 
visits to Germany in the course of these years, and bearing the charac- 
teristically comprehensive title Deutschland’s Vergangenheit und Zukunft, 
stands in a way apart; it contains a fairly complete exposition of his 
ideas at a time when it still seemed possible that the future of all the 
particular states, including Prussia, could be absorbed by that of united 
German polity. The list of memoirs confidentially submitted to King 
Frederick William IV and his government, of which copies are preserved 
in the Bunsen family archives, is too long for discussion here. They 
certainly constitute an important addition to the materials for a com- 
plete insight into the progress of the relations between the Frankfort 
assembly and the central government on the one hand, and the Prussian 
government on the other, and more especially into the significance of 
the prolonged debates and negotiations which ended in the rejection 
of the offer of the imperial crown by Frederick William IV. They 
illustrate the development of Bunsen’s conceptions of the way in which 
the reconstitution of Germany could be achieved on an enduring basis— 
in other words, his conversion from a point of view under which Austria 
still seemed an essential part of Germany (memoir of 21 March 1848) to 
the kleindeutsch solution stipulating for the exclusion of Austria, in which 
he came to see the indispensable condition for the avoidance of collapse 
and chaos (memoir of 24 December 1848). His final attempt at mediat- 
ing between Frankfort and Berlin (memoirs of February 1849) broke 
down over the king’s return into the sphere of influences whence he 
had appeared to have emerged at last. ‘Moral indignation, trouble, 
and grief, he wrote on returning to his London post, ‘have for ever 
taken possession of my soul.’ In the second series of transactions as 
to the German constitution which began, in May 1849, with the attempt 
at establishing a limited ‘ union’ under Prussian leadership, and which 
came to a close with the restoration of the old Confederation through 
Schwarzenberg, Bunsen was no longer an active participant; but the 
account given in Nippold’s edition of the Bunsen biography of his attitude 
towards these matters, and towards the Russian war, is supplemented by 
further references to the family archives. These pages will certainly be 
read with a renewed feeling of grateful recognition in this country, an 
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intimate alliance between which and his own was one of Bunsen’s most 
cherished political ideals. In Dr. Ulbricht’s two concluding sections, 
‘Bunsen and the King,’ and ‘ Bunsen and the Camarilla’, there is not 
much that is new. Frederick William IV, whose correspondence with 
Bunsen furnishes an invaluable key to the king’s own political ideas, spoke 
of his frank and faithful counsellor as ‘ my friend of twenty years’ standing, 
whom I must bring into the right path’; but he would not have met 
with a very warm welcome from its occupants even as a convert. Such, 
however, he was the last man in the world of politics to have become. 
A. W. Warp. 


The Letters and Journal (1848-9) of Count Charles Leiningen-Westerburg, 
General in the Hungarian Army. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Henry Marczatt. Done into English by Artour B. YOLLanp. 
(London : Duckworth, 1911.) 


THE eminent Hungarian historian, Professor H. Marczali, and his colleague, 
Professor A. B. Yolland, have laid English readers under a great obliga- 
tion by rendering accessible to them the personal records of a brave 
soldier, whose career exemplified as fully as that of any hero ancient or 
modern the application of the principle, noblesse oblige. Queen Victoria’s 
kinsman, who, on 6 October 1849, paid the penalty of death at Arad 
for his unflinching adherence to the Hungarian cause, was a soldier by 
nature as well as by profession; and it was to the principle of honour 
rather than to any political idea that his noble life was sacrificed. Yet his 
blood, with that of the eleven comrades associated with him in his doom, 
fertilized the soil on which the tree of national liberty at last grew into 
life, and he deserved what has been accorded to him, a national literary 
monument. Count Charles Leiningen-Westerburg inherited from his 
paternal ancestors, with a natural pride of descent and an ingrained 
chivalry of sentiment, the sense of the right of self-determination which 
the process of mediatization by no means extinguished in the princely 
families of the empire. His mother was biirgerlich in origin, though she 
was ennobled in person before she gave birth to the seventh child of 
herself and Count Frederick Lewis Christian I of the Westerburg branch of 
the Leiningen family—a nobleman described by its historian as having 
“seemingly in general preserved no consciousness of his rank’. The 
Leiningens were protestants (Calvinists), and the political tendencies of 
the family, as notably in the instance of Count Charles’s namesake, Prince 
Charles Leiningen, Queen Victoria’s stepbrother,! were liberal and progres- 
sive. Indeed, the political training of Count Charles had obviously led 
him to hope for the accomplishment of German unity under Prussian 
rather than Austrian headship. Still, several members of the family were, 
at the time of the great political crisis of 1848-9, in the Austrian service ; 
and one of them, an elder brother of Count Charles, Count Christian, was, 
throughout the Hungarian insurrection and afterwards, one of the leading 
agents of repression and reaction. By his marriage, Count Charles Leiningen 
had closely connected himself with the Magyar landed aristocracy, and 


* Cf. supra, p. 192 seq. 
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though little more than a hint on this head is to be found in the present 
volume, it is manifest that this connexion went for much in determining 
the critical decision of his public life. 

This decision, in accordance with the clear insight which tempered the 
ardour for action in his nature, he reached only gradually; but, once 
reached, it became for him an immovable principle. In the autumn of 
1848, having convinced himself of the legality of the actual Hungarian 
ministry, he resolved to serve under the Hungarian colours, though 
declaring that he would not fight against the emperor’s troops. He was, 
therefore, employed in the operations against the Rascians (Serbs) which, 
although rendered unavoidable by the accumulated ill will of the past, 
proved, to put it familiarly, the shady side of the Magyar movement, and 
were extremely unwelcome to Leiningen himself. In January 1849 the 
second and the final stage in his public life was at hand. All hopes of peace 
were at an end; the whole strength of the Hungarians had to be turned 
against the imperial troops, instead of part of it being directed against 
‘the thievish vagabonds’ whom Leiningen and his men had hitherto ‘ had 
to contend with’. He could not ‘bring himself to desert, in its hour 
of need ’, the cause which he had espoused—partly because of his general 
belief in its justice, partly because of his position as a Hungarian land- 
owner—in a spirit of sympathetic interest rather than of enthusiastic 
conviction ; and, with open eyes, he sealed his own doom. The second 
part of the story would be pure tragedy, were it not relieved by the hero’s 
belief in a leader whose motives of action, in a remarkable degree, coin- 
cided with those of a follower so pre-eminent as to have been deemed by 
that leader capable of taking his place. 

When, with the aid of materials which he has himself given to the 
world, the life of Gérgey—still a living witness to his record—comes to 
be written, the testimony of Count Charles Leiningen on his behalf will 
be taken into account in favour of a commander of high renown, who 
was something more than a soldier of fortune, who was even a patriot 
after his fashion, but on whose conduct as a whole even now a final 
judgement can hardly be pronounced with certainty. The ambition 
which led Gérgey to take upon him a responsibility that in the end became 
supreme had before that time been exchanged for obedience to the dictates 
of reason, and perhaps of humanity ; and it was in response to these that 
he ultimately, at the cost of long years of infamy, cast off the burden. 
From Count Leiningen’s own narrative, it seems more than probable that 
Gérgey would have surrendered sooner, if he could. But he could not, 
and he continued to fight a losing fight with an energy, a coolness, and 
a power of controlling both himself and others, which are little short of 
marvellous. Upon Leiningen, himself endowed with all the instincts of a 
soldier, with the courage of a lion, and, with a rare power of looking fate 
in the face, whether on the battlefield or on the scaffold, the general 
exercised an irresistible fascination. 


‘To Gorgey’, Leiningen wrote to his wife, ‘ my lips never uttered a word of friend- 
ship. | My deeds alone betrayed my sentiments. And do you, who are the guiding 
star of my life, think you are less dear to me, because I have never spoken passionate 
words to you? You must not think so. 
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Leiningen’s letters to his wife, all of which breathe the same spirit of 
love and tender care, though these feelings are never allowed to come 
into conflict with his sense of duty, are unfortunately few. The essence 
of his story is to be found in the journal, which illustrates on almost every 
page the characterization prefixed to it and the letters by Professor 
Marczali. The accounts of the fighting are at once lucid and spirited ; 
perhaps the narrative of the battle of Bicske, in which the gallantry of 
a single army corps (including Leiningen’s ‘Schwarzenbergs’) restored the 
balance of the day, is the most dramatic of many well-told episodes. But 
the brave officer’s candid pen spares the shortcomings of neither com- 
manders nor commanded. Though immensely popular among his men, 
he was a severe disciplinarian, and on the field stopped any excess with 
ruthless vigour. The element in the army which provoked his spleen 
more than any other seems to have been that of the Poles (many of them 
being Slovaks masquerading as Poles), from whom it pleased Kossuth to 
select Dembinsky—that ‘mock commander’ as Leiningen calls him— 
as the head, for a time, of the Hungarian army. For Kossuth himself, 
as a politician not as a speaker, Leiningen, a monarchist at heart, had 
a cordial dislike ; and he could not bring himself to bandy compliments 
with this ‘ quill-driver ’. 

The concluding portion of Professor Marczali’s well-arranged volume 
comprises a few letters written by Leiningen to his wife and others during 
his last imprisonment at Arad, in which he exclaims indignantly against 
a newspaper article ascribing to him the death of seventeen Austrian 
officers taken at Buda. This false charge was discredited at the court 
martial. To these are added some notes and memoranda found after his 
death, and in fact hardly decipherable. The last but one of the series refers 
to the rumour that Gérgey had been bribed into his surrender. ‘I cannot 
and will not believe the charge, yet the mere thought of it makes me 
uneasy.’ The last of all, pencilled two days before his death, shows that 
hope was even then not wholly extinct, but that he was prepared to die 
as he had lived. He met his fate on 6 October 1849 ; his last. words being 
one more protest against the imputation cast upon his honour. 

A. W. Warp. 


The Campaign of Chancellorsville ; a strategic and tactical Study. By 
Joun BicEtow, Jr., Major U.S. Army, retired. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1910.) 


THE author was led to the study of this campaign as far back as 1894, 
because ‘it presented a greater variety of military problems and experiences 
than any other in which an army of the United States has taken part. 
In no other was there so rapid a succession of critical situations. More- 
over, no other one, approaching it in importance, has been so imperfectly 
apprehended and described.’ 

The first point on which he throws fresh light is in regard to the detach- 
ment of Longstreet’s two divisions to the south bank of the James. It 
is frequently stated that President Davis was responsible for thus weaken- 
ing Lee’s army in the presence of Hooker’s superior numbers. But the 
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confederate president has been somewhat maligned. Early in February 
the federal government dispatched the ninth corps from the Rappahannock 
to Fort Monroe. Lee at once detached one of Longstreet’s divisions to 
Richmond and ordered a second to be held in readiness. He suspected 
that the federal corps was destined to reinforce their army in South 
Carolina. Davis was even more apprehensive than Lee of an attack upon 
Charleston and pressed for the immediate dispatch of the second division, 
which Lee accordingly ordered. The author might have strengthened his 
case by quoting Lee’s correspondence with the war secretary on 4 February 
and with the president on the 5th.1_ He shows clearly that Hooker formed 
three distinct plans of campaign. The first he kept a profound secret for 
fear lest it should become known to the enemy. It was, however, con- 
sidered by a council of war held at Washington on 11 March, and appar- 
ently aimed at turning Lee’s right flank and forcing him from Richmond 
and the Fredericksburg railway. As a diversion, a demonstration was to 
be made from Washington towards the Shenandoah Valley. To this plan 
Hooker referred on 29 March: ‘ My plans are perfect, and when I start 
to carry them out, may God have mercy on General Lee, for I will have 
none.’ The fear that Lee would retreat when the federals crossed the river, 
and thwart the plan of cutting him off from Richmond, caused Hooker 
on 11 April to put forward his second plan. He proposed to make a wide 
sweep round Lee’s left with his cavalry and intercept his retreat at Hanover 
Junction. The main army was to cross the lower Rappahannock, when 
the cavalry had got well to the enemy’s rear, and follow in pursuit of 
Lee, who, it was assumed, would retreat when his communications were 
threatened. A fortnight later the roads along the upper Rappahannock were 
practicable for the army trains, and Hooker embarked upon an entirely 
new plan, though so far as the cavalry was concerned it was but a modifica- 
tion of the second. He no longer aimed at forcing Lee to uncover Rich- 
mond, but at the annihilation of his army. In pursuance of this plan he 
concentrated his right wing at Chancellorsville, thus scoring the first point 
in the game, on 30 April. But on the next day Lee scored the second 
point, ‘ which neutralized the first,’ by concentrating the bulk of his army 
at Zion Church. 

Major Bigelow’s criticism of Hooker’s conduct of the campaign is severe 
but just. It is shown how Hooker’s indecision, due to his loss of con- 
fidence in himself, grew day by day; how it was first manifested on 
30 April, when he determined, even before crossing the river himself,{to 
halt at Chancellorsville, though arrangements had been made to push on 
far enough to uncover Banks’ Ford; how on 1 May he did not issue 
orders for an advance till after 10 a.m., and then, without leaving his 
head-quarters, ordered a retreat as soon as Lee was found to be advancing. 
An admirable diagnosis of Hooker’s mental state at that juncture is 
given on page 255. His withdrawal across the river on 5 May is severely 
blamed. ‘No greater mistake was made during the campaign. Lee 
was just about to play into his hands by attacking him on his own ground : 
the condition, on which his plan of operation was based, was at last to be 
realized, when he weakly retired from the contest.’ Sedgwick is criticized 

1 The War of the Rebellion, xiv. 762-4, 766. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CIV. 3G 
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for losing precious time after storming the Fredericksburg heights on 
3 May. Newton’s division ought, after carrying Marye’s Hill, to have 
been thrown against the inner flank of Early’s line, which still eonfronted 
the other divisions, instead of being pushed forward along the Chancel- 
lorsville road. It had ultimately to be halted till the other divisions came 
up, and it had taken these latter some time to shake off their opponents. 
It was a capital mistake of Hooker’s to detach the cavalry corps. Sending it 
ahead of the army as the latter ascended the Rappahannock served the important 
purpose of deceiving the enemy as to Hooker’s intentions. But after it crossed the 


Rappahannock it should have been used to screen and protect the turning columns 
and to keep Stuart from joining Lee. 


Stoneman’s conduct of the subsequent operations of his cavalry meets 
with well-deserved censure. ‘The operation that has gone into history 
as “‘ Stoneman’s Raid” was to have been a part of a grand tactical and 
strategic maneeuvre.’ Major Bigelow by no means confines his criticisms 
to the federal commanders. He specially censures Stuart for failing to 
co-ordinate the action of the artillery and infantry on 3 May, and for 
retaining the dispositions made by Jackson the previous day. He also 
regards Lee as unduly rash in his determination to attack Hooker in his 
second position after Chancellorsville had been abandoned. 

Every page of this most instructive book testifies to the immense pains 
which the author has taken to ensure accuracy and bring his work absolutely 
up to date. The cloud of legend, which has too long obscured the real 
dimensions of the battle, is finally swept aside, and this account will 
supersede all its predecessors. The maps and plans (forty-seven in number) 
are excellent, and show the positions of the troops at successive stages of 
the operations. On p. 116 Longstreet’s letter should be dated 30 March, 
not 17 March. The initials of Seddon, confederate secretary of war, 
were not J. 8. 8. (p. 31) but J. A. 8., as elsewhere correctly given. 

W. B. Woop. 


The Lady. By Emity James Putnam. (London: Putnams, 1910.) 


Mrs. Putnam begins her introduction with the confession that the lady 
is proverbial for her skill in eluding definition. Despairing, therefore, of 
giving her essence, she proceeds to define her by denotation. Thus in 
procession through this volume, which rests on a foundation of wide 
reading and is richly furnished with wit and wisdom, pass the ladies of 
the ages. The lady, it should be explained, is she of the drawing-room, 
and not she of the milliner’s show-room ; she is the female of the favoured 
social class, not a producer, but the heaviest of consumers. To the Greek 
and Roman ladies succeeds the lady abbess, whom it is perhaps unjust 
to style a non-producer, for she is active and useful, and, if not personally 
a producer, at least an entrepreneur. The lady of the Renaissance forms 
a link between the lady of the castle and the salonniére and her English 
representative, the lady of the blue stockings. The volume concludes 
with a chapter on the lady of the slave states, whom Mrs. Putnam regards 


as the last survivor of the feudal age, though modern English society might 
show many an example. 
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The task which the authoress has set herself is clearly one of extreme 
difficulty. She has at times to rely, in the absence of direct evidence, 
on romantic and didactic literature, and there is no certainty of its realistic 
value. It is to be suspected that the lady of the castle was not so 
all-important as the troubadours would make her. Their song was 
subjective rather than objective, a pose rather than a passion, and so it 
was that in the art of their successors the lady becomes an abstraction, 
a Beatrice or a Laura. This contrast between literature and actuality 
does really vitiate the conclusions in the chapter on the Renaissance, 
where, indeed, there is too much Plato and too little lady. Mrs. Putnam 
has scarcely made sufficient use of the familiar everyday letters of this 
age. One little picture of the Florentine girl, who, with unerring aim, 
snowballed her admirers, would give a truer idea of the early Renaissance 
young lady than all the neo-platonism of the fifteenth century. The people 
of the Renaissance were natural enough, but their literature was artificial, 
and little reliance can be placed on it for the actual lady. Bembo’s Gli 
Asolani is not drawn after life, nor yet is Sidney’s Arcadia. It is hard not 
to idealize a lady, especially when one is her guest and is asked for a senti- 
ment. Mrs. Putnam recognizes the difficulty of treating the Renaissance : 
“The only general statements that can safely be made concerning the 
lady of these centuries are those which explain that generalization is no 
longer possible.’ There is no unity of time or place in the Renaissance ; 
no common factor in the young ladies painted by Ghirlandaio and Catherine 
de’ Medici’s ‘ Flying Squadron ’, none between the French and the German 
of the same half-century. The authoress hints that a chronological line 
might be drawn at the date of the introduction of the corset, ‘ the crime 
of establishing which instrument in its complete form is attributed— 
with so many lesser ones—to Catherine de’ Medici,’ but she confesses 
that the deplorable division of woman into two halves, each requiring 
separate architectural treatment, may be traced back to Giovanni Bellini. 
The Renaissance is of course complicated by the Reformation, and here 
we must protest against the introduction of Mrs. Luther to our select 
society. Mrs. Luther belonged at best to the Sunday parlour rather than 
to the drawing-room. Louise de Coligny would be a fairer type. But the 
worst of types is that they are so rarely typical. Mrs. Putnam probably 
feels this, for she uses this cheap literary device very sparingly. The 
leading salonniéres were no doubt representatives of a class or at least 
a coterie, though perhaps the peculiar reputation of Julie de Lespinasse was 
due to her possession of a natural charm denied to her more expert fellows. 

One of the few generalizations which Mrs. Putnam allows herself is that 
ladies are the more cultured sex when their husbands have least leisure 
for culture. In this connexion she compares the crusades and the nineteenth 
century in the United States: ‘ A fighting Knight who found his Squire 
reading the Ars Amatoria would feel the same amused contempt as a 
stockbroker who should find his clerk secreting a copy of Keats behind 
the ticker.’ This is not quite consistent with her statement that the 
lady blooms when there is an established order, a leisured class, the oppor- 
tunity and the will to make the most of life, whereas in times of stress 
she is classed with the impedimenta. But, again, the difficulty arises 


3G2 
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that we can only judge of feminine culture at suspect male second hand. 
Until recent times the literary output of cultured ladies has been insigni- 
ficant. In a suffragist procession, just as Boadicea might be jostled by the 
Maid of Saragossa but for the sturdy intervention of Joan of Arc, so in 
the literary section Sappho’s dainty skirts are only saved from what 
Mrs. Putnam calls the heavy tread of good Miss Martineau by the sedate 
or sprightly movements of St. Catherine of Siena and Margaret of Navarre. 
No modern, and perhaps not even Pericles, has ever read the love-letters 
of Aspasia, and Catherine Cornaro’s Italian garden is only known to us 
through the medium of Bembo. Alessandra Strozzi’s letters are an admir- 
able guide to the management of a fifteenth-century estate, but she ranks 
rather with the administrative abbess than with the lady of culture. The 
lady’s natural weapon is probably her tongue rather than her pen, for 
‘her usually light equipment of learning is a positive advantage to her in 
conversation’. An anti-feminist might draw from Mrs. Putnam’s pages 
the melancholy conclusion that the lady, as a class, is only prominent when 
society is decadent, that her greatest days were in decadent Sparta, in 
decadent imperial Rome, above all in the lowest depths of the French 
monarchy, where the lady certainly reached her apogee. In England the 
lady has never led, except, it may be thought, in the reign of Charles IT. 
After all the lady is the creation of the gentleman : ‘ She is the product 
of man’s earliest aesthetic desires, and it is her business to foster these,’ 
or later, ‘ the lady became indispensable for her decorative value.’ For 
this value the art of pleasing was substituted by the salonniére, ‘ whose 
enthusiasm often carried her to the length of pleasing her husband.’ 
‘ As the gentleman decays,’ writes Mrs. Putnam, ‘ the lady survives as 
the strongest evidence of his former predominance.’ But she cannot 
long so survive ; indeed, her biographer thinks it possible ‘ that an advanc- 
ing social sentiment will extinguish her altogether’. There is also a danger 
that she may commit suicide. ‘ As is the case,’ we read, ‘ with any object 
of art, her uselessness is her use.’ If, therefore, she once begins to be 
useful, she ceases to be the lady, and becomes merged in the mere woman. 
Mrs. Putnam hints at this in her admirable contrast between the salonniére 
and the English blue-stocking: ‘The superficial view that beholds the 
blue-stocking lady as merely an inferior variety of the salonniére fails to 
take account of her essential character. The salonniére was the climax of the 
lady as she had been understood for two thousand years; she was as far 
removed from ordinary womanhood as physical limitations permitted. The 
blue-stocking, on the other hand, began to bridge the gulf between the lady 
and the rest of her sex, to humanize her and release her from mental para- 
sitism. Her movement, blind, tentative, and ineffectual as it was, became 
visible in the next century as a first effort in the struggle to get along without 
men.’ Thus it is entirely possible that the gentleman may survive the lady. 
We have dwelt on the general purport of this volume, but the detail is 
all worthy of study, especially the recurring relation of the lady to dress, 
architecture, and the garden. One little error must be noticed, as a page 
or two depends upon it. Benozzo Gozzoli did not paint in the fourteenth 
but in the fifteenth century. That quattrocento has led astray one more. 
E. ARMSTRONG. 
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The Place Names of Lancashire: their Origin and History. By Henry 
Cecin Wy xp, M.A., in collaboration with T. O. Hirst, M.A., Ph.D. 
(London: Constable, 1911.) 

The Place-names of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Investigated by F. W. 
Moorman, B.A., Ph.D. (Leeds: The Thoresby Society, 1910.) 


THESE two volumes are welcome additions to the scanty list of scientific 
treatises on the place-names of particular English districts. The authors 
are well versed in English historical grammar and phonology, and in the 
general principles of etymological research. They have, moreover, been 
careful to base their investigations on extensive collections of the forms 
in which the names appear in early documents. The difficulties with 
which they have had to contend are, however, far greater than those 
encountered, for instance, by Professor Skeat in dealing with the local 
nomenclature of certain south-midland counties. Hardly any of the 
names of Lancashire and the West Riding are found in any earlier record 
than Domesday Book; indeed, for a large part of Lancashire even 
the aid of Domesday is wanting. The consequence is that very many 
names, the etymology of which would probably have been quite clear 
if we could find them in English charters of the tenth or eleventh century, 
are either hopelessly obscure or can be interpreted only by more or less 
doubtful conjecture. It is therefore not the fault of Professors Wyld 
and Moorman that the amount of absolutely certain etymological result 
in their volumes is comparatively small. At the same time, I cannot 
help thinking that if before undertaking the investigation of the names 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire they had had more experience in the study 
of the nomenclature of districts better provided with early records, they 
would often have seen their way to conjectures more in accordance with 
general analogies than those which they have proposed. 

In the preface to the Lancashire book Professor Wyld explains that 
the documentary and topographical research is the work of Dr. Hirst, 
and that he is himself solely responsible for the etymological conclusions. 
While this kind of division of labour may have its advantages, it involves 
some liability to oversights for which neither of the collaborators may be 
definitely to blame, but which are none the less unfortunate in result. 
Partly, perhaps, from this cause, and partly from that already suggested, 
the book falls seriously short of what might have been expected from the 
author’s known scholarship and ability. 

It is a matter of common knowledge among students of local nomen- 
clature that a large number of English villages are named from the streams 
on which they stand. Sometimes the river-name is used as a place-name 
without any addition ; sometimes it takes an affix such as -tun or -léah. 
Many of these names of rivers and brooks are obsolete, but are preserved 
in the lists of boundaries appended to Old English charters. Now an 
etymologist who is familiar with the frequency of this mode of formation 
will, when he meets with a name of a village of which the first element 
appears to admit of no plausible explanation from English or Scandinavian 
sources, naturally consider the possibility that the obscure syllable may 
be the name of a stream. This possibility has evidently not been 
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present to Professor Wyld’s mind; indeed he has in many instances 
not thought it worth while to look at the Ordnance map to see whether 
the modern name of a river does not furnish the solution of his etymo- 
logical problem. Altcar, for instance, is on the river Alt, but the author 
can only suggest that the first syllable represents some unknown personal 
name. It might be said that this river-name is possibly an etymologizing 
figment like Ver, Penk, and Kimble ; but in any case it ought to have been 
mentioned, and reasons assigned for regarding it as spurious. Cockerham 
and Cokersand, in which Professor Wyld finds the genitive of an unrecorded 
Norse personal name Kok, are on the river Cocker. The genuineness of this 
name is attested by its occurrence in Cumberland and elsewhere, and it 
occurs frequently in the Cokersand cartulary. The same important record, 
of which the authors have not made sufficient use, mentions Pilling (in 
various forms) both as the name of a river and that of a place on its banks. 
The river and the village still retain their name, as any large-scale map will 
show ; but Professor Wyld mentions only the village-name. Wennington, 
again, is treated as a derivative of a man’s name Wenna, no reference 
being made to the river Wenning (Wennighe in the thirteenth century). 
There are other instances in which the evidence of modern maps and 
ancient charters as to river-names has been similarly neglected; and I 
think that several place-names which Professor Wyld is put to desperate 
shifts to explain may with some probability be conjectured to contain 
obsolete and unrecorded names of streams. I will here only mention 
Cartmel. The last syllable the author rightly identifies with the Old Norse 
melr, sandbank, but for the first part he can suggest no more likely 
etymon than the Old Norse kerti, a candle. Now Cart is known as the 
name of two rivers in Renfrewshire, and the modern name of the river 
at Cartmel, Eea, is no name at all, but merely the Old English (or the 
Old Norse 1) word for ‘river’. In view of these facts, it appears not 
unlikely that Cartmel means ‘the sandbank of the river Cart’.? 
Historical considerations would lead us to expect to find in Lancashire 
some names of British etymology, representing a comparatively late 
period of the language; and in fact there are several names which in 
their oldest recorded forms have a decidedly Welsh appearance. Ince 
(Ynes, 1300-01) looks like ynys, island, a word often applied to inland 
places presumably once surrounded by marsh. Penwortham is in Domes- 
day Book Peneverdant (Professor Wyld has omitted this from his list of 
forms, but he gives Penuerthan, 1140-49), which suggests pen-y-werddon, 
‘head of the green ’ (the suffix, however, differs). Penketh may very well 
stand for pen-coed, equivalent to Woodhead ; and Wigan (Wygayn, 1245) 
may be a derivative of gwig, a word which seems to represent an early 
adoption of the Latin vicus, and is common in Welsh place-names. For 
the first two of these names the author offers no explanation, contenting 


1 So far as I am able to discover, the pronunciation represented by ‘ Eea’ might, 
according to the phonology of the North Lonsdale dialect, represent either the O. E. 
ea or the O, N. a. 

* The original form would probably be Kerte. It is noteworthy that Oluf Rygh 


has inferred from certain place-names that two rivers in Norway must anciently 
have borne the name Kjarta. 





ee 
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himself with quoting the early forms, and as to the others he makes 
suggestions which he admits to be unsatisfactory; but the view that 
the names may be British is not mentioned even for condemnation. 
Celtomania has in past times done a great deal of mischief in local etymo- 
logy, but Professor Wyld sometimes exhibits an extreme Celtophobia 
which is quite as unscientific. For the name of the river Conder he cites 
a thirteenth-century form Gondouere ; the neglected Cokersand cartulary 
gives Kondover a few years earlier. Now this is obviously a British name, 
containing the word for ‘ water’ (in modern Welsh dwfr, dwr), which 
many would-be etymologists know only too well. There are rivers in 
England called Candover and Condover; in Cardiganshire there is a 
Camddwr, ‘ crooked water ;’ perhaps Can-ddwr, ‘ white water,’ is a possible 
name, though I do not know any instance of it. The fluctuation between 
C and G in the early forms of Conder may be due (linguistic chronology 
does not forbid the supposition) to the mutation required by Welsh grammar 
when the feminine noun afon (river) is prefixed.’ According to Professor 
Wyld, however, Gondouere is a hybrid compound of the Norse female 
name Gunnhildr and the Old English dfer, bank of a river. This is startling 
enough ; but Professor Wyld is so far from thinking it extraordinary 
that an English river should be called after a Norsewoman that he discovers 
a second instance in Irwell, which he says contains the Norse female 
name Yrr, followed by the English well. The name Yrr, by the way, 
though according to Oluf Rygh it occurs in a Norwegian place-name, seems 
to have been borne only by one historically known person, the daughter 
of Geirmund, mentioned in the Landnamabok. The Lancashire Ireby 
and Ireleth are referred by Professor Wyld to the same personal name. 
The former might possibly be /rabjr, Irishmen’s farm. 

Professor Wyld does allow a Celtic etymology for Manchester (in 
Domesday Book Mamecestre ; the earlier Mameceaster of the Chronicle is 
not mentioned). But there is no good ground for his assertion that ‘ the 
first element is clearly a personal name’. There can be no doubt that 
Mameceaster is, like Mancetter (the Roman Manduessedum), a hybrid 
formation, containing a fragment of the British name which appears in 
a multitude of corrupt forms in the manuscripts of the Antonine Itinerary. 
Whether the British place-name is derived from a personal name or not 
cannot be determined until the correct form is ascertained. I have tried 
to show, in the pages of this Review (xv. 495), that the extant evidence 
points to Mammium as the probable original ; but I was careful to admit 
that the evidence is not decisive. 

It seems to me possible, though by no means certain, that, like Man- 
chester, Liverpool is a hybrid formation of which the first part is British. 
Professor Wyld with great confidence derives it from the Old English 


> It must, however, be remembered that some names of undoubted Germanic 
origin, in Lancashire as elsewhere, show the same variation in the initial letter of 
their early forms. On the other hand, one or two of the Lancashire names in which 
C alternates with G are possibly British. Crimbles (in Domesday Crimeles, in Coker- 
sand charters Crimell, Grymbles) looks like the Welsh crimell, a ledge or ridge; and 
the first element of Cunliffe (Cundeclif, Gundeclif) may represent some compound of 
cwn, @ summit. 
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personal name Léofhere. There is no phonological objection to this; the 
disappearance of the genitive ending s is common enough in place-names. 
But the name must originally have belonged to the tidal inlet of the 
Mersey, which appears in old maps as ‘ The Pool’; and it seems to me 
more likely that so large a piece of water would retain its pre-English 
name (it would almost certainly have one), with the addition of the English 
pool, than that it should be named after a person. The Welsh dictionaries 
give llifer, a flood (cognate with the verb llifeirio, to overflow) ; and this 
word seems appropriate enough as a name for the inlet. The earliest 
known form of Liverpool, Liwerpul (1198), agrees at least as well with 
my conjecture as with Professor Wyld’s, and there is no documentary 
evidence on the other side. It might help to decide the question if we 
could discover the etymology of the Lancashire place-name Little Lever 
(already Leuer in the twelfth century), as to which the author offers no 
suggestion. Professor Wyld cites examples to prove (what no one would 
deny) that a ‘ pool’ could be named after a person. He is able to find 
only three instances : Offepul in a spurious charter, Steerspool-in-Furness, 
and Otterspool (in early documents Otrepul, Otirpul, &c., always without 
the s), which he thinks to be derived from Ohthere. (A better example, 
Osricespul, may be found in Bosworth-Toller.) As to Otterspool, it may 
be remarked that Ohthere would not by normal phonetic development 
become Otter (what it ought to become we see from the Cheshire place- 
name Oughtrington), and that ‘ otter-pool’, as a descriptive term, is not 
more extraordinary than oterhola and oterburna, which occur in charters. 
Professor W yld’s discussion of Liverpool contains one excellent suggestion, 
viz. that the form Litherpul, once very common, is a perversion due to 
association with the etymologically unconnected name Litherland. 

The treatment of the names of Scandinavian origin is in several instances 
unsatisfactory. I will here refer only to the article on Kellamergh. This 
name appears about A.D. 1200 as Kelfgrimeshereg ; the other early examples 
have Kelgrimes-. It is obvious that we have here the genitive of a Norse 
personal name compounded with -grimr; but what is the first element ? 
It might be possible to find an explanation for Kelgrimes-, but Kelfgrimes-, 
which occurs only once, seems hopeless, and is perhaps due to a scribal 
error. Professor Wyld’s explanation is based on a curious misapprehension. 
The late Oluf Rygh, in his work on old personal names in Norwegian 
place-names, states that the Old Norse name /jodolfr survives in Nor- 
wegian use as Kj#lv, and shows from documents that this phonetic change 
is as old as the sixteenth century, when the place-names which appear 
earlier as iodolfsrud and /iodolfsstad were written Kjflsrud and K4flstad. 
Professor Wyld carries the special phonology of sixteenth-century Norway 
into the Scandinavian England of the twelfth century, and says that 
Kelfgrim represents an earlier *iodolfgrim, ‘an unusual and perhaps a late 
form of compound personal name.’ (Late it certainly is: its exact date 
is A.D. 1911.) Strange to say, he actually quotes from Rygh the spelling 
Prodolfsass as occurring in 1308, which proves that even in Norway the 
name had at that time not yet assumed the form which he supposes to 
have existed in England a century earlier. As the initial kj cannot have 
developed from /j directly, but only through the intermediate stage of tj, 
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its origin must be posterior to the Middle Norwegian change of 
P into t. , 

Professor Wyld’s article on the word ing, a meadow, appears to m 
unsound. The word in dialect use is simply the normal modern English 
phonetic descendant of the Old Norse eng; as string, wing come from Middle 
English streng, wenge. According to the Dialect Dictionary, it is used in 
those counties that have a large Scandinavian element in their dialect, 
and in no others except Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. As to Kent and Sussex, 
one of the most puzzling phenomena of English dialects is the presence 
of several apparently unmistakable Scandinavian words in the speech of 
those counties. For the occurrence of the word in Surrey, the only evidence 
cited by Dr. Wright is a solitary place-name. So far, then, there is no reason 
for supposing that the word in modern dialects has any other source than 
the Old Norse eng. Professor Wyld admits that Old English did not, 
so far as is known, possess the word eng; but he asserts that it had two 
cognate and synonymous words, both written ing, but one having a 
guttural and the other a palatal g. He grants that these words have not 
been found separately (the instance alleged by Middendorff is a scribal 
blunder), but he finds the palatal form in Waneting (Wantage), Lacing 
(Lockinge), and various other place-names. Now Waneting and Lacing 
are shown by charters to have been river-names as well as place-names. 
Other Old English names of brooks (torrentes) are Lidding 4 and Theodninge.® 
Duluting, now represented by the village-name Doulting (Somerset), is 
recorded in Old English only as the name of a stream ; and modern river- 
names in -ing and -inge are by no means uncommon (Lancashire, as we have 
seen, has a Pillinganda Wenning). Hence, on the doubtful assumption that 
the two syllables spelt ing are independent nouns and not mere suffixes, 
it is natural to suppose that they mean ‘stream’ and not ‘meadow’. 
That they are etymologically cognate with eng there is nothing to prove : ® 
for all we know, eng may descend from a pre-Germanic *ankia and ing 
from a pre-Germanic *engho-, *enghio-. 

These criticisms, which could be largely added to if space permitted, 
are intended in no hostile or captious spirit. The good qualities of work 
of this kind are not, as the faults are, capable of being shown by 
examples, and therefore this notice must appear one-sided. I can only 
say briefly that the book, over and above its obvious value as a repertory 
of documentary forms, contains many useful observations, with regard 
both to general principles and to details, and that no student of local 
etymology can aiford to neglect it. 

Professor Moorman’s book has for me a peculiar interest, for my 
own studies in local etymology began—more than forty years ago— 
with the place-names of the West Riding, and I have ever since been 
in the habit of making note of any fresh evidence bearing on their 
interpretation. Many of the conclusions arrived at in this volume 
coincide with those which I find in my early notebooks. I regret to see 


* Birch, Cart. Sax. no. 201. > Tbid., no. 230. 

* The fact that the variety of Plattdeutsch so unhappily miscalled ‘ East Frisian’ 
has a word tinge meaning ‘meadow’ is no proof that the word is West Germanic ; 
even the ablaut-grade of the Low-German word is very uncertain, 
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that many of the etymologically most interesting place-names of the 
Riding are omitted. The author explains in the preface that he has 
confined his attention to those names which are found in Mr. Skaife’s 
editions of the Yorkshire Domesday and of Kirkby’s Inquest. No doubt 
he had a right to limit the scope of his work as it seemed to him expedient ; 
but the book as it stands is incomplete. In the bibliography there is no 
mention of the Monasticon, but as most of the documents in that work 
are now accessible in separately published cartularies, it is possible that 
little harm has been done by the omission. The index to the Monasticon 
would, however, have supplied a reference for Halifax which (if the docu- 
ment be genuine) is a century earlier than the first instance cited. 

On the whole, the merits and defects of this volume are much of the 
same kind as those of Professor Wyld’s work. Where the evidence is 
really decisive (which perhaps happens somewhat oftener with the York- 
shire names than with those of Lancashire) the author usually draws the 
right conclusion, and his exposition of the general principles of research 
is often instructive. On the other hand, there is considerable evidence 
that his preparatory studies in the local nomenclature of England generally 
have not been so thorough as could be desired. 

In the course of his discussion, which is in general satisfactory, of the 
various meanings of the suffix -ing in Old English, Professor Moorman 
says that it is often a substitute for the ending -an of the genitive of 
personal names of the weak declension. (The context shows that he is 
really speaking of Old English, not of the much latér analogical change of 
-an into -ing, which indeed he seems to have overlooked altogether.) 
By way of illustration, he states that if the Old English form of Waddington 
was Wadingatun, the first element must be regarded as a patronymic, 
but if it was Wadingtin we must interpret Wading as equivalent to the 
genitive Wadan. The theory that -ing is equivalent to a genitive suffix 
is Kemble’s ; but if it were true at all it would be impossible to restrict 
its application to the weak declension, for the charters abound with 
names like Wulflafingtiin, Folewininglond, Ceolmundinghaga, derived from 
personal names which form their genitives in -es. Professor Moorman’s 
novel modification of Kemble’s hypothesis is therefore a change for the 
worse. Germanic philology, however, lends no support either to Kemble’s 
original view or to that which, in deference to certain criticisms, he after- 
wards substituted for it: viz., that -ing is an adjectival suffix with posses- 
sive meaning. My-own provisional opinion is that the genitives plural 
ending in -inga often lost their final a in polysyllabic names. The ending 
-ingas, when attached to a personal name, I regard as always patronymic. 
The facts by which Kemble’s theory was suggested can, I think, be other- 
wise explained. In designating a house or property by the name of its 
owner, it would often be equally natural to use the genitive of the man’s 
name or its patronymic derivative, just as in modern days we may speak 
either of ‘ Nokes’s farm’ or ‘the Nokeses’ farm’. The possibility that 
this may have in course of time given rise to a habit of using -ng as a mere 
possessive énding I see no reason to dispute. 

That English place-names often contain personal names which do 
not happen to be found in the extant records is a well-ascertained fact. 
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But some scientific knowledge of the principles of Old English personal 
nomenclature is necessary before venturing to assign an unknown personal 
name as the etymon of a place-name ; and Professor Moorman frequently 
shows that he has not made any thorough study of this subject. No scholar 
of experience in this field will for a moment entertain his view that 
Hecmund in Heckmondwike (Hecmundeswyke) is derived from hec, a 
wicket-gate ; his alternative suggestion that it is not a proper name but 
an appellative meaning ‘ wicket-keeper’ is even worse. The name is 
probably the well-known Héahmund; the change of héy- into hek- is 
a sound-substitution for which many parallels could be found. Again, 
the author supposes that Taddenes-scylf (Tanshelf) was called after a man 
whose name (or nickname) was a compound of tade, toad, and Dene, 
Dane. We can be pretty sure that the name of the owner of Tanshelf 
was not ‘Toad-Dane’, though what it really was is not so certain. 
I think it not unlikely that Taddenes represents Tatwines, and that the 
Domesday Tateshala (which belongs either to the same place or to one 
closely adjacent) stands for a contracted pronunciation of Tatwineshealh, 
Tatwine’s haugh. 

The mistaken statement that Leeds is mentioned in Nennius (in the 
form Leodes) is apparently due to citation at second hand, as the reference 
given is to the place (cap. 65) in which a mention of Baeda’s regio Loidis 
might have been expected. Another mistake that seems to proceed 
from the same cause is the attribution to Camden of the derivation 
(which the author justly condemns) of Halifax from ‘the holy face ’ of 
John the Baptist. Camden’s romantic story about the ‘ holy hair’ (halig 
Jfeaz) of a murdered virgin (which the author seems not to have met 
with) looks rather suspicious, but it may contain a kernel of genuine 
tradition. At all events Camden’s etymology is linguistically unobjection- 
able, while Professor Moorman’s attempt to read a topographically 
descriptive sense into the name is on several grounds inadmissible. 
Occasionally the etymology proposed for a place-name yields an extrava- 
gantly improbable meaning, as, for instance, the suggestion, that Rilston 
(Rilestune) may mean ‘the enclosure of the mob or rabble’. The Icelandic 
word rill, a mob, by the way, is not known to have existed in Old Norse ; 
the authority cited for it is Bjérm Halldoérsson’s dictionary in the eighteenth 
century. 

The names Adel (Domesday Adele) and Idle {Ydele, 1280) are con- 
jectured to represent respectively the Old English forms Adanléah and 
Idanlzah, containing genitives of personal names. I do not think the 
reduction of -léah to -l ever occurs; the instances alleged are at least 
highly suspicious. The identification of Bootle with the Domesday 
Boltelai is not recognized by Messrs. Wyld and Hirst, and their list of 
early forms for Bootle does not include any that point to an ending -/éah. 
The correctness of the identification is, however, supported by the position 
of the name in the document, and the probability is that the name had 
two forms, the one simple and the other compound. Trendle (Somerset) 
appears in a charter as Trendeleah, but this doubtless stands for T'rendel-léah. 
What Adel really means I do not know; the obvious suggestion that it 
may be adela, puddle, sewer, is not very likely. But I see no reason why 
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Idle may not mean deserted or waste land; compare Idelhiwisc in Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl. no. 1163. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention a rather interesting point 
connected with one of the names which Professor Moorman has explained 
successfully. In the neighbourhood of Hunshelf (the Old English form 
of which would be Hiines-scylfe) there is a place called Unsliven Bridge. 
I strongly suspect that Unsliven (for which some maps give the perverted 
form Unshriven) is an alteration of Hunshilven, representing an Old 
English genitive Hines-scylfan, or (if the inflexion -an be inadmissible in 
this district 7) the genitive plural -scylfena. 


These two volumes are the work of scholars who have won deservedly 
high repute in other departments of English philology. All the more 
forcibly do their shortcomings illustrate the neglected truth that the 
investigation of the origin of place-names demands a special kind of pre- 
paration, for the absence of which neither linguistic knowledge nor general 
training in philological inquiry can possibly compensate. 

Henry BRraDLey. 


7 Professor Moorman constantly assumes it in his restorations of Old English 
forms, but J doubt whether he is right in so doing. See my article in The Academy, 
17 February 1883, p. 116, and Professor Napier’s remarks in his paper on ‘The Franks 
Casket’ in the Furnivall Celebration Volume, 1900. 
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Short Notices 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL readers may be disappointed that Dr. Karl Fitzler, in 
his Steinbriiche und Bergwerke im Ptolemiischen und Rimischen Agypten 
(Leipziger Historische Abhandlungen, xxi, Leipzig: Quelle & Mayer, 
1910), throws no light on the engineering and other material problems 
connected with the subject indicated by the title-page. But he tells us 
all that can be learnt from inscriptions, papyri, and other literary sources 
regarding the ownership of mines and quarries in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt, the relation of exploiter to owner, and the nature and organization 
of labour and inspection. In Ptolemaic Egypt the king held the property 
or monopoly in both classes: when stone was required the work in the 
quarries, like that on canals and dykes, was done either by corvée (Acctoupyia) 
or by contract after tender; at the mines a continuous supply of metal 
was obtained by corvée or by the labour of convicts or of prisoners of war. 
Slave-labour hardly existed according to Dr. Fitzler. After the Roman 
conquest there was room for private ownership of mines (though there 
is no clear case of it to quote), and slaves were employed ; from the second 
century of our era the corvée, previously little used, regained the position 
that it held in Ptolemaic times. The author points out the influence 
of Greek and Roman law and ideas respectively in the two periods, while 
the predominating contribution of Egypt throughout is stated to be 
‘the idea of free labour’, which must mean the labour, whether forced 
or paid for, of free men or serfs as opposed to slaves, the Egyptians being 
accustomed to a life of incessant toil in the fields. Dr. Fitzler is a pupil of 
Professor Wilcken; as might be anticipated the book is an excellent 
specimen of detailed research with good indexes, and should be of great 
service to papyrologists and epigraphists. F. Li. G. 


The Companion to Latin Studies (Cambridge: University Press, 1910), 
issued under the editorship of Sir J. E. Sandys, contains forty-nine articles 
dealing with every subject except grammar on which the ordinary student 
of Latin literature could desire information. There is no sketch of the 
political history of Rome; but Dr. J. 8. Reid contributes an article on 
the Roman constitution (57 pages), which is the longest in the book with 
the exception of that on literature (94 pages), and there is also a very useful 
chronological table, by an anonymous contributor, going down to the 
death of Justinian. It would be impossible to deal in detail with each 
section, or even with those which come within the limits of this Review. 
Suffice it to say that the articles are excellent, so far as they go; but that as 
a rule they do not go very far. Even Professor Ridgeway cannot pack 
Roman coinage from the earliest times to the later empire into 17 pages ; 
nor will the reader expect an exhaustive treatment of agriculture in 
5 pages. It is fair to say, however, that the contributors have achieved 
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wonders with the space at their disposal. If it will not be regarded as 
invidious to do so where all are worthy, special mention may be made 
of the articles on the army (by Mr. E. H. Alton), sculpture (by 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace), painting and mosaic (by Mr. Earp), and Roman 
philosophy (by Mr. R. D. Hicks). There are 141 figures of varying merit, 
two maps, and four indexes. W. A. G. 


The problem of Hannibal’s passage over the Alps has been worked 
out anew by Professor Spenser Wilkinson in a small volume (Hannibal’s 
March. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911), which embodies the results of 
researches by two French officers, Colonel Perrin and Captain Colin. 
Hannibal is represented as crossing the Rhone at the head of the delta, 
threading the valleys of the Isére and the Arc, and scrambling down 
into Italy by the precipitous descent from the Col du Clapier. There 
are some discrepancies between this account and that of Livy, but it 
harmonizes singularly well with the narrative of Polybius ; and this close 
agreement with the Greek historian, whose authority has been strikingly 
confirmed by various recent researches into kindred problems, gives the 
present interpretation an advantage over its predecessors. Although 
Professor Wilkinson has been content for the most part to summarize 
the argument of Captain Colin, he has made several fresh points. He 
puts forward a novel theory to explain the divergences in Livy’s line 
of march, and he describes the battles on the river bluffs and the 
groping journey into the Italian plain more graphically than his French 
predecessors. The picture of the prospect from the summit of the Col 
is a valuable addition to the text; it might have been usefully 
supplemented with views of the Rocher de la Porte (rd Acuxdmerpov) and 
of other distinctive features, such as the ‘amphitheatre’ on the descent 
into the valley of the Clarea. M. O. B. C. 


Professor Carlo Pascal’s Epicurei e Mistici (Catania: Battiato, 1911) con- 
sists of a series of essays, mostly republished from Italian journals, not 
on Epicureans and mystics in general, but on certain literary figures of 
ancient and modern times to whom one or the other title might be applied, 
and on some subjects of cognate interest. In the first essay the character 
of Maecenas is vindicated from the charge of contemptible cowardice 
brought against him by Seneca and constantly repeated since. The words 
on which this charge has been based (‘uita dum superest, bene est!’ &c.) 
are to be taken as expressing rather a philosophic indifference to circum- 
stances than a craven preference of a miserable life to death. The second 
essay treats of Petronius and his circle, and is perhaps the best in the book. 
The other essays on classical subjects are one on the Greek mysteries— 
or rather, the element of mystery in Greek religion—and on the divers 
views that may be taken as to the religious attitude of Euripides in the 
Bacchae. The three modern studies are of Leopardi, Amiel, and Maurice 
du Guérin. The work is not intended as a contribution to learning, but 
it is written in attractive style, and in an appreciative and sympathetic 
tone. - A. G. 


L’ Armée romaine de Bretagne, by M. L. Le Roux (Paris: Champion, 1911), 
is a small volume of-about 150 pages which aims at describing and catalogu- 
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ing in detail the Roman troops stationed in Britain during the Roman 
period. It is based, for the most part, on obsolete authorities, takes 
little account of recent discovery, and includes a good many details now 
known to be incorrect. Nor does it appear to make up for these defects 
by any suggestions or observations which might add to our general 
knowledge of the subject. The writer of it may have benefited by the 
methodical labour involved in its composition, but it was a mistake 
to print it. N. 


An Introduction to the Study of Local History and Antiquities, by Dr. J. E. 
Morris and Mr. Humfrey Jordan (London: Routledge, 1910), is both 
learned and popular, and gives an admirable view of our local antiquities 
from the stone age to the beginning of the railway system. No important 
topic appears to be omitted, and proportion is well preserved, though 
Dickens is cited rather too often for the sake of liveliness. In such a variety 
of subjects the writers must often have depended on others, and their 
authorities have been well chosen. But it is evident that they have used 
their own eyes in the choice of instances to exemplify their doctrine, and 
they have been happy in their selection of Bedfordshire, full of instruction 
as it is, though little visited, for many of their instances. Among many 
matters excellently treated medieval agriculture and military architecture 
may be singled out; the latter a subject which Dr. Morris, by his study 
of Edward I’s army, has made his own. There are, of course, points 
on which others will not agree with the authors, and some in which for 
want of space they have failed in clearness or have generalized too boldly. 
We are told, for example, that in the middle ages the north Welsh grew 
corn and the south Welsh sheep. In the taxation of Pope Nicolas sheep 
are peculiarly prominent in north Wales. In regard to the monasteries 
it is hardly made clear how great was the preponderance over the impor- 
tant houses, which are duly described, of small establishments without 
history or wealth, whose chief function seems to have been to save parents 
of the middle classes from providing superfluous sons and daughters with 
a profession or a dowry. In so great a mass of facts some mistakes were 
inevitable. The coast of Ireland cannot be seen from Chepstow; the 
earldom of Arundel is wrongly associated in one passage with the Arundells 
of Wardour; the new north road runs through Baldock, not Hitchin; 
Caxton gibbet is not the real thing, but a toy which serves as the sign of an 
inn ; and the New Inn at Gloucester belongs to the age of pilgrimages, not to 
that of coaching. Nor can the ancient rectory of the Bedfordshire Sutton 
be plausibly assigned to the fourteenth century. But such small blemishes, 
with which must be ranked an undue number of misprints, as when Sizergh 
is called ‘ Sozeith’, can easily be corrected. Taken altogether, this is the 
best general account of English antiquities with which we are acquainted, 
and it deserves to be widely read. O. 


In the Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. xiv, part ii 
(Cambridge : Bell, 1910), the active and energetic secretary of the society, 
the Rev. F. G. Walker, discusses in detail the certain or probable Roman 
roads of Cambridgeshire, and adds a large map of them (unfortunately 
without a scale) and also a map of Roman roads in Britain. The description 
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and map of the Cambridgeshire roads is a useful bit of local topography— 
though one or two paragraphs are a little hard for the stranger to follow— 
and contains some valuable notes about actual ‘ sections’ dug across 
various roadways, which form in the end the necessary evidence for 
otherwise doubtful roads. Some of Mr. Walker’s details are, however, 
open to argument. We doubt whether the Roman roads which he marks 
in the north of the county and near Denver and Downham Market deserve 
even the dotted lines which he allots them, at least in the present state 
of our knowledge. Nor do we at all believe in Cold Harbour—or, for that 
matter, in Caldecot or Hardwick—as names indicative of Roman roads. 
When he says that he has ‘ never been at places with these names without 
either personally finding traces of Roman occupation or being shown 
coins or other relics found on these sites’, we can only reply that his 
experience is quite different from ours, and his results quite different from 
the statistics printed in various volumes of the Victoria History with 
reference to Cold Harbour. On his map of Roman roads in Britain 
we cannot here offer any detailed criticism. It contains not a few 
questionable roads, and it omits a few which one would desire to see 
included: it cannot be used without caution and reconsideration. We 
rather regret that it has been included in an article which is properly a study 
in local topography, and which rests its quite real claims to recognition 
on its value as a contribution to local topography. F. H. 





Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has republished in three volumes The Collected 
Papers of Frederic William Maitland (Cambridge: University Press, 
1911), a work for which we are heartily grateful, for even the most diligent 
student of the writings of the great Cambridge professor was in danger 
of missing something of what he gave so prodigally to the public, all of it 
of exquisite finish and most of it of masterly worth. The editor’s intention 
was to include all Maitland’s ‘ scattered writings’, that is, all the papers 
which had not appeared in the form of independent books. He has, 
therefore, no cause for apology in omitting the prefaces to the volumes 
which Maitland edited for the Selden Society or to the Memoranda de 
Parliamento which was published in the master of the rolls’ series. But 
we are surprised that he should have reprinted three papers which Maitland 
himself revised and collected in Roman Canon Law in the Church of England 
(1898) ; and it was not perhaps necessary to include the three articles on 
‘Materials for English Legal History’, the ‘ History of Original Writs’, 
and the ‘ Mystery of Seisin’, which were republished two years ago, also 
by the Cambridge University Press, in the Select Essays in Anglo-American 
Legal History. This latter book contains, we may add, Maitland’s Rede 
lecture of 1901 and the ‘ Prologue to the History.of English Law’ (after- 
wards inserted in the second edition of the History of English Law) which 
are omitted by Mr. Fisher, no doubt as lying outside his plan. We regret, 
too, that some of Maitland’s reviews in the Athenaewm have not been 
included. Of the contents of these admirably printed volumes only two 
articles (the dissertation which opens vol. i, and a lecture in vol. iii. 304) 
appear for the first time ; but it has been the greatest pleasure to refresh 
our memory of what we had read (almost all) before, and to be brought 
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again into touch with the daily work (for the papers are wisely printed 
in the order in which they were published) of one to whom students of 
English history are drawn not less by his intellectual stimulus than by the 
personal charm which kindles all that he wrote. R. L. P. 


Studia Palaeographica, a Contribution to the History of Early Latin 
Minuscule and to the Dating of Visigothic MSS., by Dr. E. A. Loew, 
appears as the twelfth number of the Sitzwngsberichte der kéniglich 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Philos.-philol. u. hist. Kl1.), 
for 1910. The author, an American pupil of Traube, from whom all 
interested in Latin palaeography are expecting the first comprehensive i) 
and satisfactory account of the Beneventan script, has been investi- 
gating pari passu several special points connected with early Latin 
minuscule in general, with the view of making a more accurate dating of | 
manuscripts possible. The points he selects are the history and usage, | 
first, of the elongated 7, and, second, of the assibilated ti, in minuscule uh 
manuscripts. His inductions have been wide, extending to about three { 
hundred manuscripts written in various countries of Europe at the period { 
of early minuscule. No student of Latin palaeography can afford to t 
neglect these hundred pages, in which a vast amount of valuable informa- 
tion is gathered together. The complete results cannot be briefly sum- 
marized. Suffice it to say that Dr. Loew has proved that the elongated 
¢ came into manuscripts through the medium of the notarial script, and had i 
but a short life in all but the Visigothic and Beneventan calligraphic f 
schools, where strict rules seem to have governed its use. He has also 
shown that a distinction was regularly made in those two schools between 
ti assibilated as in audientia, and ti unassibilated as in ist? : in the former ' 
case it was correct to use the ligatured ti, but not so in the latter. The 
Caroline reform killed the ligature for ¢7 in all districts where its influence 
penetrated. The facsimiles of Vercelli 183, Paris 653, Monte Cassino 4, 
Madrid Tolet. 15. 12, Escorial T. ii. 24, Escorial d. i. 1, and Rome Corsinian. 
369 are all most welcome. A. 8. 


Karl der Grosse, by Professor Franz Kampers (Mainz: Kirchheim, 1910), 
is a volume of the series entitled Weltgeschichte in Karakterbildern, and 
is written by one of the general editors. The illustrations are numerous, ; 
judiciously selected, and usually well reproduced. The text is discursive, 
about half the volume being devoted to the history of the imperial idea | 
and the origins of medieval civilization; but this plan is in harmony bf 
with the object of the series. Both introduction and biography are written i 
in a picturesque style, with abundance of generalization and allusion. i 
Special attention is paid to economic development and the Carolingian 
Renaissance. The author holds to the economic interpretation of history— 
except where he finds it more convenient to invoke national character as 
the deus ex machina. Sometimes he makes a good suggestion ; as when 
he argues that the idea of the imperial coronation of 800 originated neither 
with the Franks (for they had das germanische Legitimitdtsbewusstsein) t| 
nor with the pope, but with the Roman senate and people, and that Leo 1 
contrived to appropriate the credit for an act which he performed under . 
the stress of necessity. H. W. C. D. 
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The series of chartularies published at Rome by Messrs. Loescher 
through the joint enterprise of the Italian Historical Institute and the 
Royal Prussian Institute at Rome makes good progress. We have before 
us the second volume of the Regesto di Camaldoli (1909), edited by Professor 
L. Schiaparelli and Dr. F. Baldasseroni, which carries on the work from 
1101 to 1378, the Regesto di Coltibuono in the upper Valdarno (1909), 
edited by Dr. L. Pagliai, and the first volume of the Regesto del Capitulo 
di Lucca (1910), edited by Canons P. Guidi and O. Parenti. We have 
already described the method according to which the documents are 
calendared (ante, vol. xxiii. 822 f., 1908), a system which serves admirably 
the needs of the historical inquirer, especially if his interests are local. 
The Camaldoli and Coltibuono charters are taken mainly from originals. 
Those of Lucca, which extend at present from 774 to 1145, include not only 
the documents of the cathedral itself but also the muniments of the 
hospital of St. Martin and of three monasteries which were united with 
the chapter in 1408. The collection is supplemented by two chartularies 
of the thirteenth century. Although the editors do not profess to give 
the texts word for word, they appear to have omitted only the purely formal 
parts, and to have been careful to preserve features of interest for spelling 
and grammar. In all the three volumes, too, a good deal is actually 
printed within quotation marks. The Coltibuono chartulary being com- 
plete is furnished with excellent indexes. 


In the second volume of Codices e Vaticanis selecti, phototypice express, 
iussu Pui PP. X cura et consilio procuratorum Bibliothecae Vaticanae, Series 
Minor (Rome, 1910), we have presented to us four facsimiles of as many 
pages of a manuscript psalter (Vat. Palat. 65), and one facsimile of a page 
of Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum (Vat. Regin. 694). The 
latter manuscript also contains a copy of the Purgatorium Sancti Patricii. 
The interest of the volume is mainly palaeographical and liturgical. 
Both manuscripts were written in Scotland in the late twelfth or early 
thirteenth centuries, and belonged to the Cistercian monastery of Coupar 
Angus ; it is a gratuitous assumption to suggest that they were written 
in the north of England and transferred to Scotland, and there is no 
evidence to prove, or, it must be admitted to disprove, it. The fact 
that the text of this late manuscript of Bede is of the Durham type, 
labelled Cd by Mr. Plummer, by no means proves that it was written at 
Durham. It exhibits what one would expect in a manuscript written 
in the south of Scotland. Pre-reformation Scottish service-books are 
extremely rare, and can be counted on the fingers of both hands, and 
the Coupar Angus psalter is a welcome addition to the number, especially 
as it preserves the ancient Celtic arrangement of the psalms in the form 
of ‘the three fifties’, which is not the arrangement of a Cistercian or 
of any other medieval psalter, and which opens up a point of liturgical 
interest into which we must not be tempted to enter here. F. E. W. 


As a contribution to the history of the life of St. Francis, M. Paul 
Sabatier’s Examen critique des Récits concernant la Visite de Jacqueline 
de Settesoli & S. Frangois (Paris: Fischbacher, 1910) was surely needless. 
The author’s other work contains sufficiently illuminating reference to 
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one of the not least attractive sides of the gracious and human personality 
of St. Francis (with which he more than any other writer of our generation 
has made us familiar), namely, his friendships with women. Yet M. Sabatier 
brings all his usual learning to bear upon this episode of the visit of the 
lady Jacqueline de Settesoli to St. Francis on his death-bed, and the 
interest of the little tract is far from being confined to the light thrown 
upon the history of the lady Jacqueline herself, ‘ Brother Jacqueline’ 
as St. Francis called her, or upon her family, the Frangipani. For the 
Franciscan student it lies in the incidental, but apparently careful and 
deliberate, restatement of M. Sabatier’s opinion—in opposition more 
especially to the comparatively recent work of Pére Edouard d’Alengon— 
as to the priority and significance for the legend of St. Francis of the 
Speculum Perfectionis. M. Sabatier submits the two accounts of this 
incident in the Speculum and in Celano respectively to a thorough 
examination and comparison, and once more finds cumulative proof of 
the priority of the former. Nay, he sees in the evolution of the story in 
its passage from the Speculum to Celano an illustration of the very growth 
and development of legend itself. A. M. C. 


In Diocesis Lincolniensis, Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste, Pars Prima 
and Pars Secunda (Canterbury and York Society, parts xxiv, xxvi. 
London, 1910-11), we are given the first instalment of the rolls of Bishop 
Grosseteste comprising the archdeaconries of Lincoln and Stowe, and 
part of that of Northampton. The majority of the entries relate to 
parochial institutions and presentations, and thus are of interest chiefly 
for local history and topography. Of somewhat wider interest are the 
institutions to abbeys, priories, &c., which include some names not to 
be found in the Monasticon, as Roger de Toft and John de Bampton, priors 
of Kyme in 1236 and 1251 (pp. 11, 119), and Thomas de Longervill, 
Arnulf and William, priors of St. Andrew, Northampton (pp. 200, 223). 
Amongst personal notices mention may be made of the institution of 
Robert de Somercote, afterwards cardinal, to the rectory of Sibsey in 
1235 (pp. 5,165). One document (p. 15) is dated ‘ apud vetus Templum’ 
at London; this probably means the bishop of Lincoln’s house which 
adjoined the Old Temple in Holborn. The ‘dominus Petrus de Sabald’ 
on p. 59 is presumably Peter of Savoy. C. L. K. 


In an article entitled Un texte de Muratori concernant les sectes Cathares 
(Annales du Midi, xxii. 180-220, 1910) M. Charles Molinier announces an 
interesting little discovery that he has made. In 1741 Muratori published 
in the fifth volume of his Antiquitates italicae medii Aevi a sort of con- 
cordance of the doctrines professed by the various catharistic sects in 
thirteenth-century Italy. Since then this useful tabulation of heresies 
has largely been employed by writers on the subject. Many, however, 
have hesitated as to the original value of the text on the ground that 
Muratori derived it from the manuscripts of the Ferrarese humanist, 
Pellegrino Prisciano, who died in 1518, and it was often suspected that 
the document was Prisciano’s own work. M. Molinier has discovered, 
among other miscellaneous entries on the blank sheets of a thirteenth- 
century Bible of Italian provenance (Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds Latin, 
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no. 13151), a contemporary exposition and refutation of Albigensian heresies, 
between the two parts of which this table which Muratori derived from 
Prisciano is found inserted. Muratori’s text, then, is no mere guess of 
a scholar of the sixteenth century, but a contemporary document. To 
his article M. Molinier adds a useful edition of the texts of the documents 
found by him in the Paris MS., including the Muratorian fragment. 

= me Ze 


The Arresta Communia Scacarti (Caen: Jouan, 1910) is the first 
volume of a first series, consecrated to texts, of the Bibliothéque d Histoire 
du Droit Normand, published under the auspices of the Faculty of Law 
of the University of Caen. The texts contained in this volume comprise 
two collections of decrees of the exchequer of Normandy, belonging to 
the last quarter of the thirteenth century. Both collections have been 
already published. The former one, ranging from 1276 to 1290, of 
which many manuscripts exist, was printed by Léchaudé d’Anisy and 
by Warnkénig, and the latter, dated between 1291 and 1294, which is 
only found in one manuscript, by Warnkénig only. The collections in 
which they appear are not, however, easy of access, and the texts there 
printed are not free from error. M. Ernest Perrot, the editor of the present 
volume, has therefore been well advised to put the documents together 
in the present very convenient edition. To it he has prefixed an elaborate 
introduction, a well-worked-out pedigree of the manuscripts, and an 
excellent alphabetical index. Be Bs. Es 


Dr. Walter Goetz in his short monograph on King Robert of Naples 
(Konig Robert von Neapel, 1309-43, seine Persinlichkeit und sein Verhdltnis 
zum Humanismus, Tibingen, 1910) exaggerates the ability if not the 
importance of his hero. The man who throughout his reign wasted his 
inadequate resources in a succession of futile attempts to reconquer Sicily 
(from which certainly no immediate danger threatened) was not ‘ ein 
iiberaus kluger Politiker’. Robert showed wisdom as well as courage in 
his defence of the ‘ spiritual ’ Franciscans against the attacks of John XXII, 
and the late Professor Tocco showed in his La Quistione della Poverta that 
he indicated to John a way out of the difficulty, which the angry pope 
refused to follow. The most interesting part of Dr. Goetz’s pamphlet is 
that in which he traces in the court of Robert, before the time of Petrarch, 
the beginnings of Humanism. These pages contain rather suggestions and 
hints for future workers than a thorough examination of the subject. 
Not much can be inferred from such statements as that Dionigi da 
S. Sepolero ‘ wrote on Valerius Maximus and ‘Virgil, on Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses and Seneca’s Tragedies, on the Politics and Rhetoric of Aristotle’ : 
or that Robert himself begins his treatise on evangelical poverty ‘ with 
examples of men of the ancient world who held poverty in high esteem ’. 
Pecham, writing on the same subject some fifty years earlier, quotes Seneca 
and Juvenal and alludes to Tantalus and Daedalus. The book ends with 
the titles of King Robert’s extant sermons, 289 in number, and with one 
sermon printed in extenso. A. G. L. 


The documents relative to the history of Brittany which are being 
published by MM. L. Caillet and G. Mollat (Annales de Bretagne, xxv. 
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4; xxvi. 1) are too numerous to be specified here, but among them 
attention may be specially called to M. Mollat’s study of Les Désastres 
de la Guerre de Cent-Ans en Bretagne (xxvi. 1, pp. 168-201), in 
which he prints texts which usefully supplement the account of the 
desolation of Breton churches during the earlier part of that period, given 
in the late Father Denifle’s well-known work, by new evidence drawn, 
like that of Denifle, from the registers of the papacy, and especially from 
Avignon registers of Clement VII and Benedict XIII. a ws Bs 


In the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society for 1910 (3rd series, 
vol. iv) finance occupies a prominent place. There are papers on the 
collection of ship-money by Miss M. D. Gordon, on the finance of Godolphin 
by Mr. I. S. Leadam, and on the sources for the history of Walpole’s 
financial administration by Mr. Hubert Hall. An ingenious attempt 
by the late Mr. L. W. Vernon Harcourt to show that the Falstaff of Shake- 
speare is not the Sir John Fastolf of Caister but a somewhat earlier Sir 
John Fastolf of Nacton deserves consideration ; the writer incidentally 
seeks to rehabilitate the story of the committal of Henry prince of Wales 
by Chief Justice Gascoigne. Miss M. Cotter Morison writes on the duke 
of Choiseul and the invasion of England, 1768-70; and Miss D. Willis 
on the fourteenth-century estate-book of Henry de Bray, of Harlestone, 
Northamptonshire. 


The first volume of the Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry V (London : H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1910), which has been prepared by Mr. R. C. Fowler, 
opens up the last reign to be taken in hand in this series. It extends from 
1413 to 1416, and thus covers the campaign of Agincourt. But so many 
documents of importance were printed in the Foedera that this volume 
does not add much to the history of the French war, beyond some addi- 
tional entries relating to the preparations for the campaign and pro- 
vision for shipping. One of the first things one would look for is evidence 
for the legend that Henry when he became king dismissed the riotous 
companions of his youth with rich gifts. There are, it is true, a somewhat 
large number of grants to his servants in the first year of his reign, but 
there is in them nothing to suggest that the recipients were unworthy. 
This legend is part of the story that Henry as prince would lie in wait 
for and rob his own receivers ; in this connexion a little interest attaches 
to two references to the audit of the accounts of receivers for the Duchy of 
Cornwall during the time that the king was prince (pp. 140, 161), and 
to a pardon to one of the king’s receivers who had been robbed of his 
rents (p. 331): the presence of such entries makes one regret the absence 
of any subject-index. References to Lollardy and to Oldcastle’s rebellion 
in 1414 are of course numerous. Perhaps the most interesting is the grant 
on 5 January 1414 to John de Burgh, ‘ carpenter,’ because he has detected 
and revealed divers treasonable conjectments against the king by certain 
persons vulgarly called Lollards (p. 157); this confirms the story in the 
Harleian Manuscript 3600, f. 234, that Henry received warning of the 
Lollard rising per quendam carpentarium London. There are a few personal 
entries of literary interest, as the confirmation of a grant to Thomas 
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Hoccleve (p. 130); a licence to Adam Usk exempting him from the pro- 
clamation requiring all natives of Wales to withdraw from England (p. 125) ; 
the restoration of the temporalities of Lenton to Thomas Elmham on 
11 June 1414 (p. 144); and two references in 1415 to Elmham as vicar 
for the abbot of Cluny (pp. 332, 337). London references of interest are 
to the connexion of the keepership of the Fleet with the keepership of the 
palace at Westminster; to a grant of Cobham’s Inn, late of John Old- 
castle, to the use of Joan Cobham ; to the bringing of stone called ‘ ragge’ 
for the work of the Guildhall in 1415; to the grant of the inn by Paul’s 
Wharf, late of Henry le Scrope of Masham, to Henry Fitz Hugh ; and to 
Thomas More’s foundation at ‘ Pardonchirche hawe’, in the cemetery 
of St. Paul’s (pp. 159, 248, 296, 361, 365; see Stow, Survey of London, 
i. 137, 271, 327, ii. 13, 40). Two early grants in favour of Queen’s College, 
Oxford (pp. 22, 23), may suggest some special interest on Henry’s part, 
and support the tradition of his connexion with that foundation. The 
index seems generally satisfactory ; but a reference to ‘ Kaeriar’ on p. 93 
is not entered or explained, though the more familiar Kerrier appears on 
p. 284, but is again omitted from the index. C. L. K. 


An adequate account of the office of Lord Chancellor of Scotland 
would form an important chapter in the constitutional history of Scotland 
that has still to be written. Mr. Samuel Cowan’s less ambitious aim has 
been to give a separate outline of the official career of each successive 
chancellor (The Lord Chancellors of Scotland, from the Institution of the 
Office to the Treaty of Union. 2 vols. Edinburgh: W. and A. K. Johnston, 
1911); and he cannot be said to have achieved this with entire success. 
While he begins modestly by acknowledging his debt to ‘the aid of 
scientific research’, without which, his own work could not have been 
produced, he does not always use his sources with discretion. Primary, 
secondary, and tertiary authorities and books that have no authority 
whatever are treated as of equal weight. His references, too, are often 
so inadequate that they would be better omitted: ‘Spottiswoode’s History’ 
or ‘ State Papers, vol. iv,’ with no page specified, is too vague to afford 
means of checking the statements of a book that cannot safely be taken 
on trust. Mr. Cowan’s two volumes are welcome as a sign of awakening 
interest in an important and neglected field, but they hardly claim to 
rank as a contribution to serious history. W. 8S. McK. 


Herr Friedrich Weber’s Beitriige zur Charakteristik der dlteren Geschichts- 
schreiber iiber Spanisch-Amerika, which forms the fourteenth volume of the 
Beitriige zur Kultur- und Universalgeschichte, edited by Professor Lamprecht 
(Leipzig : Voigtlinder, 1911), consists for the most part of short résumés of 
the lives and points of view of the early writers on Spanish America. 
The bibliography is hopelessly out of date, and even the facts relating to 
these writers have been culled for the most part from the introductions 
to the volumes in which the texts have appeared. A good monograph 
on one Spanish historian of importance would have rendered much more 
service than do these Beitrdge. What, for instance, is one to think of 
a volume on the sources of the history of Spanish America, and which 
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attempts to discuss the writings of Columbus, but wherein no mention is 
made of the Raccolta Colombiana? Even Larned’s Literature of American 
History, which treats of many of the authors here discussed, is unknown 
to the writer of this volume. The authorities mostly referred to are 
Robertson and Michaud. Modern works, as for instance those of Gaffarel, 
Ruidiaz, and Lowery on Florida, are conspicuous by their absence. 
Similarly, all reference is omitted in the West-Indian section to Dampierre’s 
valuable Essai sur les Sources de I’ Histoire des Antilles frangaises. The 
only reference to the Toscanelli letters is to the text published by 
Navarrete, Mr. Henry Vignaud’s name not figuring even in the index. 
The author has never heard of Gayangos’s edition of the letters of Cortés, 
and fails to mention Genaro Garcia’s new edition of Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo published from the original manuscript. He may be pardoned, 
perhaps, for not knowing G. P. Winship’s masterly study of Coronado’s 
expedition hidden away in the Fourteenth Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology of the United States, but why should he inform us (p. 222), 
‘Verloren ist leider . . . die “ Relacion de la Jornada que Pedro Menendez 
de Avilés hizo 4 la Florida, &c.”” vom Maestro Barrientos,’ when it was 
printed in 1902? In the discussion of the Relacion de las Costumbres 
antiguas de los Naturales del Piré (p. 269) no mention is made of the fact 
that this Relacion andnima has been attributed to Blas de Valera. 
Mistakes, especially in the English and French titles, abound, but a few 
examples must suffice: Ricardo Eden (p. 12) for Richard Eden; Harleians 
‘A Collection of Voyages’ (p. 18) for the Harleian Collection ; Obadjah 
Rich (p. 20); Tumée for Fumée (p. 75); Gregorio Garcia (p. 119) for 
Genaro Garcia ; Ribault (p. 220) for Ribaut; and Gayanos (p. 306) for 
Gayangos, &c. H. P. B. 


The eighteenth volume of the Publications of the Huguenot Society of 
London (1911) continues the Denizations and Naturalizations of Aliens, 
printed by Mr. William Page in volume viii (1903). That volume covered 
the period from 1509 to 1603. Now Dr. W. A. Shaw includes aliens in 
Ireland, and carries on the lists from 1603 to 1700. Mr. Page’s introduction 
contained a brief chronicle of the chief events which resulted in the im- 
migration of foreigners, together with an account of the influence of the 
strangers upon various trades in this country. Dr. Shaw gives a summary 
of the English, Irish, and ‘ Plantation’ naturalization laws, and their 
immediate purpose. He arranges his lists, unlike Mr. Page whose plan 
was alphabetical, in chronological order under the years when the letters 
were granted, denizations being separated from acts of naturalization. 
A full index of names makes reference easy. This method brings out the 
significance of the arrival of groups of religious refugees, and must facilitate 
the working out of allied families and craftsmen. Dr. Shaw gives the 
information he has collected about each applicant from a number of con- 
current sources, but apparently generally in his own précis. We are not 
told exactly what is to be found in a given document and what is deduced 
by the editor. A clear explanation of his practice would have been useful. 
The meaning of his brackets, round and square, is not quite obvious. But 
the immense labour put into the book deserves warm acknowledgement, 
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and the lists of names are invaluable, though we doubt whether the 
century now dealt with can be expected to yield such interesting facts 
as those discovered by Mr. Lionel Cust about the early Flemish artists 
whose denizations were chronicled in the previous volume. R. 


Considering that J. A. Symonds’s excellent translation of the Life of 
Benvenuto Cellini has appeared in five editions since 1888, and that both 
this and the version by Miss Anne Macdonell issued in 1903 and recently 
reprinted are easily to be had, it might seem that another English 
translation of the work would be superfluous. There are some points, 
however, in which the new version by Mr. Robert H. Hobart Cust (2 vols. 
London: Bell, 1910) supplements the earlier ones in a useful way. 
Mr. Cust has had the advantage of using the text and notes of the 
Italian editors Rusconi and Valeri and Bacci; and the researches of 
M. Dimier which have thrown some fresh light on the events of Cellini’s 
sojourn at the court of Francis I. A very full bibliography of the literature 
relating to Cellini, compiled by Mr. 8. J. A. Churchill ; a summary account 
of all the works of art executed by or attributed to Cellini, and illustrations 
of most of those now extant, combine to make the work a more complete 
key to the knowledge of the artist’s life and works than has hitherto been 
obtainable by English students. The translation itself is upon the whole 
accurate and spirited, although in numerous passages where Cellini’s 
involved style makes his meaning difficult to interpret Symonds’s 
felicitous paraphrase is more expressive than Mr. Cust’s laboriously con- 
strued rendering of the original words. In one point Mr. Cust has made 
an advance of doubtful expediency beyond his predecessors, and that is 
in translating with unnecessary emphasis several passages which Symonds 
thought it advisable to leave in the original Italian and relegate to foot- 
notes, and Miss Macdonell to modify or omit. C. F. B. 


Father Jules Martin’s Gustave Vasa et la Réforme en Suéde (Paris : 
Fontemoing, 1906) is important as being a compendious sketch of the 
enforcement of protestantism upon Sweden written in a West-European 
language by a catholic priest. The author inquires ‘ how Rome lost, almost 
without a battle, a nation which owed her so much and which had down 
to that time showed itself so faithful : and why the resistance, at first un- 
certain, then unfortunate, only made the defeat perhaps more honourable in 
its beginning, but more complete in the end, than in Germany or England ?’ 
His main conclusion. is that the architect of Swedish independence would 
have earned a purer fame if he had not sold that independence to his 
people at the price of their liberty, for the rupture with the catholic 
church did not assist his work and was contrary to the wish of the vast 
majority of his subjects. This conclusion is reached by a somewhat leisurely 
narrative, chiefly of the career of Gustavus Vasa from 1520 to 1544, although 
a fourth part of the book is devoted to the years 1397-1520, in which the 
ecclesiastical crisis was preparing. Despite visits to many archives, from 
the Vatican to Upsala, the author has drawn chiefly on printed Scandinavian 
sources, from which he quotes with great freedom. Fact succeeds fact with- 
out the aid of philosophy or imagination, but all is scholarly, temperate, and 
clear. 'To the question of the apostolical succession in the Swedish church 
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the author makes a contribution of some interest. Was Petrus Magni, who 
consecrated the first Lutheran bishops in Sweden, himself a duly constituted 
bishop ? Father Martin has sought in vain for any trace of him in the 
collection of Litterae formatariae in the Archivio di Stato at Rome, but has 
discovered in the diary of the pope’s master of the ceremonies, Blasio de 
Martinelli, an entry stating that on 1 May 1524, his predecessor, the bishop 
of Pesaro, consecrated a titular bishop in his own house. No name is 
mentioned, but the coincidence of date with that assigned in 1524 by Zutfeld 
Wardenberg to the consecration of Petrus Magni is significant. Moreover, 
his friends and enemies alike style Petrus episcopus, not electus, and no 
contemporary is known to have questioned the validity of his consecration. 
The deficiency of bishops in Sweden in 1521, moreover, must have made 
it absurdly hazardous for him to have relied on receiving consecration 
there. ‘ However this may be,’ concludes the author, ‘ it leaves untouched 
the theological question of the validity of the episcopal ordinations which 
Petrus Magni afterwards conferred—a question of another order upon 
which we have not to pronounce here.’ W. F. R. 


In Les Confréries de Vienne au Milieu du XVI? Siecle (Annales du Midi 
xxii. 141-61, 1910) M. Claude Faure gives a curious description, derived 
from local archives, of the thirty-two confraternities into which that city 
was then divided. Some were religious and charitable associations, and 
others simple trade guilds. The most important were the ‘ confrérie du 
Corps de Dieu’ and ‘la confrérie des Marchands’, which were jointly 
empowered to administer poor relief. a. F. TF. 


‘In Le Droit ecclésiastique matrimonial des Calvinistes frangais (Paris : 
Larose & Tenin, 1910) M. Joseph Faurey traces out succinctly the history 
of the marriage law among the French Calvinists. The introduction 
describes the existing conditions at the time of the reformation, under 
the heads of impediments, effects of marriage and betrothals, and the 
philosophy underlying the canon law ; chapter i treats of the ideas of 
Luther and Calvin upon marriage ; chapter ii of promise of marriage ; 
chapter iii of impediments; chapter iv of the celebration, proof, and 
effects ; chapter v of dissolution and remarriage ; and chapter vi of the 
application in France of synodal legislation upon the matter. The intro- 
duction is clear and brings out the points as required. The development 
(or confusion, for it is doubtful which it is) in Luther’s mind upon the 
subject is shown by quotations, which might easily, although unnecessarily, 
be multiplied. Luther’s instincts were not always easy to reconcile with 
what he held to be demanded of him, and his growing inclination to 
leave the settlement of most matters to the civil power saved him from 
the necessity of thinking out a consistent system: to do that belonged to 
the civil legislation. Calvin started from a point of view apparently more 
revolutionary, but his sense of theology, law, and logic made him in the 
end agree with the old system more than did Luther. Calvin also, as is 
so often the case with him, in the stress he laid upon the spiritual theory, 
reminds one of the sacramental doctrine. M. Faurey might have brought 
into greater prominence the insistence by the reforming leaders upon 
the punishment of death for adultery. The clearest view of Lutheran 
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teaching is to be got from Melanchthon, and in Peter Martyr and Ochino 
we have the leaders of extreme revolution. Zwingli’s legislation for 
Ziirich is interesting, but stands historically apart. The biblical exegesis 
of all these writers is based upon that of Erasmus, as given in his anno- 
tations to the New Testament, and in his Responsio ad Phimostomum. 
The most interesting chapter is that on the synodal legislation and 
the relations to the civil power. The departure from the stricter regula- 
tions of Calvin upon remarriage after divorce, the growth towards a 
Lutheran position on the part of the Calvinists, and the varying treatment 
of their regulations by the state, are the main features of the history. 
And it is useful to have them traced out so clearly and so convincingly. 
We have here a most interesting example of the divergence between 
French and Scottish Calvinism, which F. W. Maitland pointed out, and 
of synodal legislation. J. P. W. 


Mr. H. Noel Williams’s book-making enterprises generally rise above the 
usual level, and his Henri II (London: Methuen, 1910) represents a good 
deal of light historical reading, and avoids serious blunders with considerable 
success, though Gardiner (p. 245) was never bishop of Ely and in 1551 was 
spending his time in the Tower less agreeably than on the mission to France 
which Mr. Williams attributes to him. Half the book deals with Henri’s 
life before he came to the throne, and as one expects, court gossip and court 
circulars form its principal subject-matter. Dates are often misprinted in 
the notes, and the vagueness of the references would be annoying if ever 
one felt tempted to verify Mr. Williams’s statements. A. ¥. P. 


Mr. Armstrong contributes a graceful and pleasing introduction to 
Miss L. Klingenstein’s Great Infanta (London: Methuen, 1910); and the 
application of such a title to Philip II’s favourite daughter is doubtless 
justified by the limited number of infantas and limited range of their 
capacities. Certainly, Isabella is a more attractive figure than most of the 
Spanish Habsburgs; and she is entitled to a biography by reason of her 
chances of succeeding to the English throne and her actual sovereignty of 
the Spanish Netherlands. Miss Klingenstein does not pretend to do more 
than write a biographical and character sketch of a sympathetic princess. 
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The castle of Nachod on the Silesian frontier of Bohemia has a most 
interesting history, more especially in connexion with the age of the 
Thirty Years’ War. It was for a time in the possession of the Smiticky 
family (of which Wallenstein’s mother was a member, indeed the Jesuit 
Cruger’s chronicle states it to have been his birthplace) ; it sheltered the 
winter king during his last night in Bohemia; it was then owned by 
Wallenstein’s brother-in-law Tréka; and, after the Eger tragedy and 
the battle of Nérdlingen, it passed into the hands of Count (not till sixteen 
years later Prince) Octavio Piccolomini. It is for researches in the history 
of the last-named general and statesman that the present archivist of 
Nachod, Herr O. Elster, appears to have been specially anxious to utilize 
his opportunities; since the Piccolomini-Studien (Leipzig: G. Miiller- 
Mann, 1911) now before us form only one of a series of inquiries completed 
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or in contemplation. But the little work in our hands is full of matter, 
which, better arranged, might have formed a remarkable essay. It gives, 
in the first instance, a lucid account of the transactions which led up to 
the assassination of Wallenstein, and shows, with the aid of letters at 
Nachod from Piccolomini and from some of the murderers, what were the 
actual limits of his share of responsibility for the deed. He had not 
entered into a plot against Wallenstein, nor was it till the arrival of the 
imperial order to seize the rebel ‘ alive or dead’ that he had handed on 
the commission to Butler. Moreover, what he had done he had done 
from a sense of duty only, and was perfectly willing to resign his commands 
rather than be accused of having sought to promote private or Italian 
as against German interests. In the second place, Herr Elster, after 
driving a last nail into the dead theory of Schiller’s having converted 
Octavio’s kinsman Joseph Silvio Piccolomini into the Max of the play, 
indulges himself and his readers in the luxury of a real discovery—though 
not one ad rem—viz. that of a (probably illegitimate) son of Octavio, named 
Ascanio, who died a hero’s death in 1643. Finally, his researches have 
revealed to him a previously unknown first wife of Octavio, a Princess of 
Barbancon-Arenberg, to whom his letters show him to have been devotedly 
attached. Interspersed, however, with these curious discoveries are chap- 
ters which show, with clearness and force, the great services rendered by 
Piccolomini to both branches of the House of Habsburg, and to the Austrian 
in especial. His military services, which in the end were acknowledged 
by his appointment to the command-in-chief of all the imperial armies, 
were pre-eminently those of a great reorganizer ; but he gained victories 
in the open field, and in 1640 and 1641 cleared Bohemia and Saxony from 
the foe. As a statesman he took the lead in the congress of Niirnberg 
(1648-50), by which in the face of many difficulties the Peace of Westphalia 
was rendered an accomplished fact. He was unswervingly loyal in all the 
public as well as private relations of his life; and, though it fell to his 
lot to play an ugly part in an ugly episode, it is time that he should no 
longer be treated as a stage-figure only. A. WW 


In Maryland under the Commonwealth (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, xxix. 1, 1911) 
Dr. B. C. Steiner, who is an acknowledged authority on the early history 
of that colony, gives a careful and exhaustive account of the years 1649 
to 1658, based on material supplied by the Maryland archives, the Calvert 
papers, and the Maryland Historical Magazine. The conclusion reached is 
very favourable to the merits of Lord Baltimore’sstatesmanship. H. E. E. 


In the Quakers in the American Colonies (London: Macmillan, 1911) 
Professor K. M. Jones has succeeded in writing a lucid and scholarly 
history of the Quaker movement in America, which, while written from 
a sympathetic point of view, is yet not a mere panegyric, on the lines of 
Bowden’s History of Friends in America. Dr. J. Sharpless contributes 
to the volume the book on ‘ The Quakers in Pennsylvania’. His chapter 
on William Penn and the Friends in the revolution seem of special merit 
in an excellent volume. H. E. E. 
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In his pamphlet on Die merkantilistische Wdhrungspolitik Herzog 
Leopolds von Lothringen (1697-1729) mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Geschichte John Laws (III. Ergiinzungsheft zum Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft 
fiir lothringische Geschichte und Altertumskunde. Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer, 1910) Dr. Alfred Weyhmann endeavours to illustrate by the 
example of a small mercantilistic state G. F. Knapp’s Staatliche Theorie des 
Geldes, which in opposition to the purely ‘ metallistic’ conceptions of the 
value of currency lays stress on its authoritative regulation in the different 
systems of political economy. The government of Lorraine at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century was always trying, on principle, to keep the 
legal value (valeur extrinséque) of the denominations it coined or admitted 
in accordance with their metallic value (valeur intrinséque), and consequently 
with the price at which its mint bought the precious metals. But first this 
equation all along started from the wrong side, for the mint price was not 
left to the bullion market, but was fixed by law as well as the legal 
value of the currency, so that it practically followed, instead of being 
followed by, it. And secondly, even the policy of gradually reducing the 
value, by which it was attempted to efface its difference from the ideal 
juste prix, proved impracticable, because it increased intolerably the drain 
of metallic currency to which Lorraine was continually subjected by 
France, with its strong demand and usually still higher values of coinage. 
Only such a violent measure as the compulsory exchange which the French 
government in 1719 gave to the notes of John Law’s bank above the 
metallic currency could for a short time turn the tide towards Lorraine 
and enable its government, of whose economic activity the impression 
is on the whole not unfavourable, to raise in half a year loans to the 
amount of six million livres (p. 71, though afterwards Dr. Weyhmann 
constantly writes seven). Three years later, indeed, the assimilating forces 
of the interterritorial market had stripped the state of Lorraine of all 
these advantages and, through the failure of its privileged Compagnie de 
Commerce, brought it, like France, to the verge of bankruptcy. C. B. 


The first two volumes of Gedenkschriften van Gijsbert Jan van Harden- 
broek, 1747-87, were edited for the Utrecht Historical Society by Dr. F. J. L, 
Kramer in 1901 and 1903; the third is brought out by Dr. A. J. van der 
Meulen (Amsterdam: Miiller, 1910). The memoirs, or diary, to which 
form, indeed, they approximate, are very brief in the earlier years, and 
appear to have been put together from notes jotted down by the writer, 
occasionally without precise indication of date. After 1758, when 
Hardenbroek’s political career really began, they become fuller, and 
matters of local interest relating to Utrecht give place to matters of 
more general interest. In 1768 Hardenbroek became a member of the 
secret committee on foreign affairs, and this and other opportunities 
brought him into frequent contact with all the principal men in the country. 
As the war with England gets nearer the notes become much fuller. His 
method is to write down the substance of what he heard, and this he does 
for all sorts of opinions, merely prefacing them with the name of the 
person with whom he had been talking. (Their names are written in 
Greek characters, though it is not clear why, if secrecy was his object, he 
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sometimes at once proceeds to refer to the speaker.) The writer speaks 
but little of himself or his own affairs, but he was independent and honest, 
and appears to have written merely for his own purposes and not with a view 
to publication either during his life or afterwards. The record is therefore 
one of great value for the opinions and policies of the politicians of his 
day. Dr. Kramer claims that the memoirs are a source of the first im- 
portance for our knowledge of the forty years of Dutch history between 
the restoration of the Stadholdership in 1747 and 1787, when the prince 
of Orange regained power with foreign assistance. But their importance 
evidently lies mainly in the light which they throw on the play of policy 
and motive, and on the characters of the persons concerned. The memoirs 
are edited with full biographical and other notes, and are furnished with 
a good index. H. L. 


In Annales de Bretagne, xxvi. 2, pp. 307-51, Lieutenant H. Binet 
continues his studies on La Guerre de Cétes en Bretagne au dix-huitieme 
Siecle by an elaborate article on Le Commandement du Duc d Aiquillon en 
Bretagne au Début de la Guerre de Sept Ans (1756). Some alarm was caused 
by the English occupation of the Chausey Islands, and very elaborate 
plans of defence, including a much improved service of horse posts, were 
the results of the activity thus excited. z ¥. F. 


M. Arthur Chuquet’s Episodes et Portraits (Paris: Champion, 1911) 
is a volume of short studies mainly, but not entirely, devoted to the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic age. The author excels in destructive 
criticism. Nothing could be better done than his demolition of the 
Journal of Captain Frangois, of the Memoirs of General le Grand and 
Captain Comeau, and of the Journal of Joseph Steinmiiller, the sergeant- 
major from Baden who has helped himself so liberally from Labaume’s 
well-known work on the Russian campaign. The volume, however, is not 
all iconoclasm. It contains a pleasant sketch of Napoleon’s life at Fin- 
kenstein based on Dr. Erich Joachim’s book, descriptive reviews of Lucien 
Perey’s Duc de Nivernais, Grabowski’s Mémoires Militaires, Metternich’s 
Letters to Madame de Lieven, Alfred Duguet’s Study of Freschwiller, and 
an account of that curious journal of Primi Visconti which throws such 
a vivid and unpleasing light upon the court of Louis XIV. Among the 
minor pieces is the story of Latouche, whose successful impersonation of 
Napoleon in 1812 is recounted in the Mémoires de Griois. 

H. A. L. F. 


In La premiére Commune révolutionnaire de Paris et les Assemblées 
nationales (Paris: Hachette, 1911) M. Lacombe describes with all 
needful detail the rise of the revolutionary commune of Paris on 10 August 
1792, its trenchant action on that and the following days, and the attempt 
of the legislative assembly to abolish it. He also discusses its responsi- 
bility for the September massacres, and follows the course of its struggle 
with the convention down to its dissolution in December 1792. The 
minuteness of his method may be gathered from the fact that he devotes 
385 pages to the story of these four and a half months. Yet detail is essential 
if one is to probe such questions ; indeed, it might be desired that he had set 
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forth seriatim the decrees of the commune which ensured its entire 
control over the prisons of Paris, the institution of a special tribunal, 
and other measures (including a domiciliary search) which led to the 
capture of most of the royalists then in Paris. A survey of these decrees 
shows convincingly the responsibility of the commune for the policy 
which led up to the massacres. M. Lacombe looks on Marat as the 
chief motive force in bringing about the massacres; but on pp. 83 
and 90 in two careful passages he disproves Louis Blanc’s effort to 
exculpate Robespierre. He also shows that the murderers did not exceed 
200 in number and were paid by the commune, and that three sections 
out of the forty-eight into which Paris was divided passed decrees approving 
the deed; but, as he says, it is doubtful how many men were present 
when the three sections passed those decrees, and the attitude of the 
greater part of Paris was one of stupor rather than of approbation. In 
conclusion M. Lacombe points out that the coercion of the convention 
by the rabble of Paris on 2 June 1793 was the ‘ supreme crime’ of the 
revolution. The phrase is perhaps exaggerated, but the evil results of 
that day of mob violence were immense ; and it resulted from the ascen- 
dancy which the first revolutionary commune gained in 1792. It is strange 
that the date of that event is given in the preface as 2 juin, 1792. 


J. H. Re. 


In Annales de Bretagne, xxvi. 1, 1910, M. A. Guillon studies with 
much detail La Vente des Biens du Clergé et des Emigrés a Rennes pendant 
la Révolution. He shows how various churches and monasteries held 
wide stretches of land that nearly surrounded the ancient city. By their 
sale, or devotion to public uses, the growth of the new quarters with their 
spacious places and broad streets was rendered possible. 2 3. me 


The second volume of the Mémoires et Journaux of General Decaen 
(Paris: Plon, 1911) is of rather more general interest than the first instal- 
ment published in 1910 and dealing with Decaen’s services down to 1800. 
His share in the campaigns in Germany of 1794, 1796 (Moreau’s), and 1799 
(Jourdan’s) was creditable enough, but his very detailed narrative contains 
little to affect the main story of those operations. The second volume opens 
with an account of the later stages of the campaign of 1800 in Germany, 
including Moreau’s great victory at Hohenlinden, in which success Decaen 
played a leading part. His division was employed in the decisive flank move- 
ment on the French-right, and in the subsequent operations it distinguished 
itself again in forcing the passage of the Salzach. These and other services 
seem to have won for Decaen the confidence of Moreau, and thus led to his 
making the efforts which he narrates in the second book to check the 
growth of the estrangement between Moreau and Bonaparte. Decaen 
shows that this was in no small degree due to female interference, Moreau’s 
wife and mother-in-law, women of equal ambition and folly, exercising 
a very mischievous influence over him. The third section of the volume 
deals with Decaen’s departure for India. He was sent out at his own 
request, having always been keenly interested in the East from reading 
Dupleix’s memoirs and hearing in his boyhood of Suffren’s exploits (p. 251), 
to be captain-general of the French establishments in India, but only 
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arrived at Pondicherry after war had actually broken out again in Europe, 
though it was not yet known in India. However, he found the attitude 
of the English so hostile and menacing, a squadron being actually off 
Pondicherry, that he withdrew to Mauritius without landing. The volume 
makes it perfectly clear that Napoleon intended Decaen to do all that 
was possible to revive French influence over the native states, and oppose 
the extension of British rule, and the action of Lord Wellesley in refusing to 
restore the French possessions was quite justified, notwithstanding Decaen’s 
protests and appeals to the terms of the treaty of Amiens. One point of 
special interest is the account Decaen gives of the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he spent some time on the voyage out ; and his condemnation of Napoleon’s 
attempt to recover St. Domingo (p. 253) is also noteworthy. OC. T. A. 


The object of Mr. Harry Sirr’s Ipsissima Verba (London: Whitwell 
Press, 1911) is to vindicate the character of Major Henry Charles Sirr, 
acting town-major of Dublin during a period covering the Irish rebellion, 
from the aspersions of Dr. R. R. Madden, Mr. W. F. Fitzpatrick, and 
others. The historical interest of the tract is slight. Major Sirr has, 
indeed, been abused by certain writers of strong popular sympathies, but in 
the judgement of fair-minded historians he simply acted as a faithful officer 
of the law, at a time of public peril, with conspicuous courage and ability ; 
and whatever view may be taken of the policy of the government, Major Sirr’s 
public conduct seems to require no further vindication. G. H. O. 


La Municipalité de Geneve pendant la Domination Frangaise, by 
M. Edouard Chapuisat (2 vols. Paris: Champion, 1911), is a collection 
of extracts from the municipal registers and correspondence. M.Chapuisat, 
who writes in his official capacity as secretary of the administrative 
council, declares ‘ Le choix de nos extraits nous a été dicté par une double 
considération : satisfaire aux besoins de l’administration de !a ville de 
Genéve et servir les intéréts de la science historique’. Thus the work is 
mainly of local interest dealing with every aspect of the life of the town and 
its citizens during the years 1798-1814. The introduction, which covers 
some 187 pages, claims wider notice, treating as it does such subjects as the 
causes of the annexation and the growth of an ‘esprit public ’ among the 
citizens. The first of these bulky volumes deals with the municipality 
under the directory, the second with the period of the consulate and 
empire. There are some good plans and an excellent index. C. E. M. 


Neither the historian nor the politician will be disposed to under- 
estimate the value of a single volume which includes the texts of more 
than one hundred treaties and other important state documents of all 
nations, dating since 1815. In Les Grands Traités Politiques (Paris: Alcan, 
1911) M. Pierre Albin has accomplished this object, and gives us not only 
such famous documents as the treaties of Vienna, Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, 
and Portsmouth, but a number of little known and not easily accessible 
texts relating to such states as Morocco and Abyssinia, China, Thibet, Chili, 
Peru. The editor’s own notes are very short. G. B. H. 


Professor Egerton in his Federations and Unions within the British 
Empire (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1911) has collected and annotated the 
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texts of seven important documents, including the constitutions of British 
North America, the Australian Commonwealth, and South Africa. To 
have them in so handy a form is most useful, and the value of the book 
is enhanced by a clear and comprehensive introduction and a good biblio- 
graphy. Of Professor Egerton’s own observations, the most striking is 
his suggestion that the American Civil War saved the westward expansion 
of Canada from being anticipated by an inroad of American pioneers, 
whose government might in the circumstances have refused to recognize 
British ‘ rights resting on charters, unenforced by occupation’ (p. 28). 8. 


The English translation, enriched with. considerable additions by the 
author, of Dr. Hermann Levy’s Large and Small Holdings (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1911), is a welcome and notable addition to the library 
of the economic historian. It is true that the second and longer portion 
of the treatise is devoted to an investigation of the circumstances of the 
present day, which, our author considers, favour, in most departments of 
agricultural enterprise in the older countries of the world, the small as 
contrasted with the large holder; but nevertheless his estimate is derived 
from, and accords with, his interpretation of the past. For he believes that 
‘the development of the large farm system and the decay of the small 
holding’, which are the subject of his first part, were essentially due to the 
substitution of that corn-growing in place of vegetable and dairy produce 
which is now, with a fresh revolution in the wheel of economic destiny, 
becoming unprofitable. As he criticizes with severity other accounts 
furnished of that interesting episode of history, so his own narrative will 
perhaps be considered to lay exclusive, or at any rate excessive, stress on 
particular influences ; and the effect, for example, which he attributes to 
the Corn Laws, as working consciously or inevitably in the same direction 
as the main economic factor he adduces, betrays a subtlety which may 
well excite suspicion of bias. Still, it is refreshing and illuminating to find 
a writer insisting on the very pertinent circumstance that the yeomen 
were a genus containing not a few different species, and Dr. Levy’s review 
of the past is supported throughout by acute observation and by erudite 
research. L. L. P. 


The wrangle, now of long standing, over the privileges and precedence 
of baronets is responsible for the appearance of The Baronetage under 
Twenty-seven Sovereigns, 1308-1910 (London: Nisbet, 1911), of which 
the title will probably be enough for historical scholars. In any case, 
the appearance of the battle of Boroughbridge, on its opening page, in the 
statement that ‘In the Battle of Barrenberg (sic) Barons and Baronets 
were comrades of the Count of Lancaster’ will afford sufficient indication 
of the character of the book. For the period since the actual origin of 
the baronetage, three centuries ago, its information has largely appeared 
already in Mr. Pixley’s History of the Baronetage, 1900. The book seems 
to be only of value as a record of the continued agitation since the appear- 
ance of that work. One may, however, express approval of the criticism 
on the report by the departmental committee at the Home Office, as to 
proof of right, namely, that ‘many spurious cases would be given validity 
if any slackness were permitted ’. J. H. Ro. 
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Parts iii and iv of the fifth volume of the Historical Gecgraphy of the 
British Colonies, by Mr. J. D. Rogers (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911), 
complete the treatment of Canada and Newfoundland in this series, to 
which Sir Charles Lucas and Professor Egerton have already contributed 
historical accounts of French and of British Canada respectively. In 
the earlier parts the influence of geography upon Canadian history was 
shown very fully; but although there might appear to have been little 
history left for Mr. Rogers to glean, he has succeeded in giving to his 
contribution a strong human element. He writes in his preface : ‘ Canada 
is bounded, so to speak, by Cartier and Champlain on the east, by Cook 
and Vancouver on the west, by the loyalists and Sir George French on 
the south, and by Parry and Franklin on the north;’ and his theme 
might be taken to be the peopling of Canada as determined by geographical 
(especially geological) influences. This is worked out in a most minute 
and painstaking way; the author himself admits once that ‘ matters 
like these belong to parochial rather than to national history’. This 
criticism might be extended to the plan of the book as a whole, since the 
separate treatment of each of the districts is not followed by a general 
summing up. Yet the volume gives a remarkably complete account of the 
factors that make up the unique nationality of Canada. Mr. Rogers is 
ever seeking to enliven his narrative by artifices of style, and although 
alliterations and assonances may sometimes jar upon the reader, the 
metaphors and similes are not merely clever but illuminating. By putting 
in the forefront the northern regions explored in the sixteenth century by 
Frobisher, Davys, and others, the author reminds us that the ‘ Canada’ 
of Cartier and Champlain was but a fragment of the future Dominion, 
and that the daughter-state of to-day did not first enter her mother’s 
house by adoption in 1763. When this series was planned, it was expected 
that ere its completion Newfoundland would be included in the Dominion 
of Canada, and the two were accordingly grouped together. Had the 
union been accomplished, Newfoundland would have been treated at little 
greater length than Nova Scotia; but as a self-governing colony it requires 
a whole ‘ part’ to itself, though it supplies little matter of interest or 
importance to the geographer and historian of the empire. Its domestic 
destinies have been determined almost solely by the fisheries : its relations 
with the outer world have for two centuries been entirely unromantic 
and argumentative, and even for this sort of history original materials 
are withheld by the regulations of the Record Office. The book was a 
necessary one, and, unfortunately, necessarily an arid one ; but Mr. Rogers, 
with his imaginative style and his instinct for the human interest, has 
made the most of an uncungenial task. It is a pity that this series is not 
more generous with regard to maps. J. M. 


Mr. Charles Dawson’s History of Hastings Castle (London: Constable, 
1909), which is brought down to the reign of Henry VIII, is contained in 
two quarto volumes, and forms a quarry of information for those who are 
interested in the locality. Mr. Dawson prefers translating his materials 
verbatim to digesting them into narrative form; and the text is so little 
related to the illustrative documents that a reader who confined his atten- 
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tion to the matter given in large type would come away little the wiser 
as to the fortunes of Hastings Castle. Thus a quotation from the Pipe 
Rolls produces a page on the exchequer system of Henry II, borrowed 
from the Dialogus de Scaccario. The fact that Becket was once dean 
of Hastings justifies Mr. Dawson in giving at full length the story of 
Becket’s murder. More often even this thin thread of connexion is 
absent, as on p. 144. The worth of such miscellaneous information may 
be questioned, and its accuracy in some points impugned. Thus at p. 75 
Peter des Roches is confused with Pandulf, who appears in the new role 
of justiciar. The records of Hastings Castle are all given in English 
translations, because 

the lack of special knowledge and opportunities under which the majority of students 
of history labour renders it impossible for them to study our ancient chronicles and 
records in the original form. . . . The author believes that average readers will prefer 
to read their ancient records and chronicles in the same way as most persons read their 
Bibles, that is, by means of a translation, and he has provided accordingly (p. v). 

The average reader does not need a translator but an interpreter. Here 
however the extracts from the Pipe Rolls of Henry II are given in two 
pages of small type (pp. 56-7) without comment or clue as to their bearing 
upon the subject in hand. The numerous entries on the Patent Rolls of in- 
stitutions to prebends in the collegiate church of Hastings are all set out 
in footnotes to vol. i, though summarized in far more convenient form in 
vol. ii. Nor will the references given to documents, as Mr. Dawson hopes, 
* prove sufficient.’ ‘ Rot. Pat. Ing.’ (p. 259 n.) leaves it doubtful whether 
the Patent Rolls or Inquisitions are cited. ‘Carl. Ho. Ride MSS.,’ without 
further specification, are cited on the same page, though the records in 
Carlton Ride were transferred to Chancery Lane sixty years ago. 
Other instances are ‘ Latin MSS. 629, Record Office’ (p. 85), ‘ Bodley 
MSS. Oxon.’ (p. 301). Mr. Dawson quotes from the Pipe Rolls (pp. 56-7) 
several entries of payments made for the rebuilding of Hastings Castle 
in the reign of Henry II (the most important entry lurks obscure and 
misunderstood at p. 18 n. 2). Now the castelry of Hastings is entered 
in Domesday as having been granted to Robert, count of Eu, who was the 
founder of the collegiate church within the castle. There is no direct 
evidence that it came into the hands of the crown before 1200, in which 
year the estates of the count of Eu were seized by King John. How, 
then, do the charges for the rebuilding of the castle in the time of Henry II 
come to be entered on the Pipe Rolls and borne by the crown ? Mr. Dawson 
sees no difficulty, and treats the counts of Eu as owners of the castle 
throughout the twelfth century. Apart from a valuable catalogue of the 
issues of the Hastings mint by Mr. G. F. Hill, the best executed and most 
useful portion of this work is the series of lists of prebendaries of Hastings 
in the second volume. Mr. Dawson also prints a few medieval muster-rolls 
for the rape of Hastings which will be welcome to Sussex archaeologists. 
The second volume also contains architectural descriptions of the churches 
attached to the various prebends of the collegiate church, an architectural 
account of Hastings Castle, and a collection (in translated form) of the 
sources for the history of the battle of Hastings. The illustrations to these 
volumes, particularly those of seals, are well executed, but the index is 
inadequate. H. H. E. C. 
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